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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  Part  I.  of  tliis  work,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  describe  briefly  the  pnncipal  articles  of  our  Army 
Ordnance  Materiel,  and  to  state  the  general  principles 
of  their  construction  and  operation.  It  is  thought  that 
Part  II.  contains  the  data  and  formula  necessary  to  de- 
termine with  practical  accuracy  the  movement  and 
effects  of  rifle  as  well  as  smooth-bore  projectiles.  The 
Appendix  contains  short  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
most  noted  modern  cannon  and  projectiles,  and  a  tabu- 
lar statement  of  some  of  the  principal  experiments  made 
m  England  with  armor  plates. 

The  works  which  have  been  principally  consulted, 
and  in  many  instances  quoted  verbatim,  are  Piobebt's 
CouTS  d'ArtiUerie,  Ord/na-iwe  Manual,  Reports  on  Pow- 
der, Cannon,  Metals,  and  Small-arms,  &c.,  by  offlcers  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Holley's 
Ordnance  and  Armor. 
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OEDSASCE    AND    GUNNERY. 

TAET    I. 


CHAPTER    I. 

GUNPOWDER. 


1.  Ceiicrai  theory.  Giinpowder  and  the  compositioua 
of  pyrotechny  are  the  means  nsed,  in  modern  warfare, 
to  propel  projeetilea,  explode  mines,  destroy  ships  and 
buildings,  and  furnish  light  and  signals  for  the  operar 
tions  of  an  army  at  night.  They  are  simply  mechanical 
mixtures  of  substances  which  give  out  light,  heat,  and 
gas  in  their  combustion,  or  chemical  union  with  each 
other. 

The  two  classes  of  substances  generally  used  for  these 
purposes  are  the  niprates  and  cMorates  on  one  hand,  and 
charooaly  svl^hm-,  aninmony,  (fee,  on  the  other.  The 
former  class  contains  a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  which 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  combustion ;  and  the  latter  em- 
braces those  substances  which  have  a  powerful  affinity 
for  it. 

^plosion  is  a  phenomenon  arising  from  the  sudden 
enlargement  of  the  volume  of  a  body,  as  in  the  case  of 
combustion,  when  a  solid  body  is  rapidly  converted 
into  one  of  vapor  or  gas.     If  this  change  of  state  be 
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accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  large  amomit  of 
heat,  the  explosive  effect  will  he  very  much  increased. 

Gu7vp<mder  is  an  explosive  substance,  formed  by  the 
mechanical  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  sulphm;  and 


The  parts  performed  by  these  ingredients  in  the  ex- 
plosion will  be  best  understood  by  an  examination  of 
the  following  table : 


COMPOSITION   OF  b-UNPOWDHR. 

BEFORE  COMBUSTION.  AFTER 

3  parte  of  carbon,  3  o^rl  on  ,  ^  carbonic  acid  (gaS). 

/ d  o^Tgen  I 
1  part  of  nitrate  of  potaeaa,  !  1  nitrogen        1  nitrogen  (gaa). 

^  1  potassium  i 

^    ,     ,  ,  1,1.  ^I  fiulpliideofpotaBBium(HOlid). 

1  part  of  sulphur,  1  sulphur  )  !■  f  \        r 

A  gunpowder  can  be  made  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
charcoal  alone;  hut  it  is  not  so  strong  as  when  sul- 
phur is  present ;  besides,  the  substance  of  the  grain  is 
fiiable,  has  considera,ble  affinity  for  moisture,  and  rapidly 
fouls  the  arms  in  which  it  is  used. 

Theoretically,  sulphur  does  not  contribute  directly  to 
the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder  by  furnishing  materi- 
als for  gas ;  but,  by  uniting  with  the  potassium,  it  affords 
a  large  amount  of  heat,  and  prevents  the  carbonic  acid 
from  uniting  with  the  potassa  and  forming  a  solid  com- 
pound—the carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  to  the  heat  and 
carbonic  acid  thus  formed  that  gunpowder  mainly  owes 
its  explosive  force. 

The  strength  of  gunpowder,  or  amount  of  work  which 
a  certain  quantity  is  capable  of  performing  in  a  given 
time,  depends  on  the  mass  of  the  powder  and  the  veloc- 
ity with  which  its  gaseous  particles  are  evolved. 
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This  velocity  of  evolution  of  the  gaseous  j 
"  quickness,"  depends  on  the  purity,  proportion,  and  in- 
corporation of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  size,  form, 
and  density  of  the  grains.  These  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  pages,  under  the  heads  of  Materials,  Fob- 
rication,  MecJuMi/ical  Effects,  and  Ch&mical  Prc^^ei'Ues 
of  gunpowder. 

MATERIALS. 

SAITPETEE. 

3.  ]>e«cripUon.  Saltpetre,  nitre,  or  nii/rate  of  potassa, 
is  composed  of  53.45  of  nitric  acid,  and  46.55  of  potas- 
sa, or  KO-vNO,,  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  six-sided 
prisms ;  has  a  cooling,  saline,  and  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  deflagrates  with  more  violence  than  any  other 
nitrate  when  thrown  on  burning  charcoal.  It  is  an- 
hydrous ;  but  its  crystals  often  contain  water  mechan- 
ically confined.  It  is  not  deliquescent  in  common  air 
(a  very  important  quality  ia  an  ingredient  of  gunpow- 
der), but  is  so  in  an  atmosphere  nearly  saturated  with 
moisture.     It  is  insoluble  in  the  oils  and  pure  alcohol. 

It  Is  decomposed  when  strongly  heated,  and  oxygen 
is  evolved  at  first ;  finally  nitrogen  is  given  off,  and  per- 
oxyde  of  potassium  remains.  When  heated  with  com- 
bustible materials,  nitre  is  completely  deprived  of  its 
oxygen ;  it  is  consequently  much  used  as  an  oxydizing 
agent.     This  is  the  part  which  it  plays  in  gunpowder. 

The  ■sohhiliin)  of  nitre  increases  rapidly  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

100  parts  of  water  at  S2"  dissolve  18.33  of  nitre. 
"  "  "  64.4"     "       23.00         " 

"  "  "        113"       "      74.00 

"  "  "         212°        "     246.15         » 
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Hence,  a  liot  saturated  solution,  on  cooling,  c 
the  greater  portion  of  tlie  salt  -which  tad  dissolved. 

3.  Sources.  Nitrate  of  potassa,  in  connection  with 
more  or  less  of  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  ob- 
tained from  several  sources,  among  which  may  be  enu- 
merated calcareous  cav^,  certain  soils  in  warm  climates, 
artificial  nitre  beds,  and  the  mortar  of  stables  or  other 
buildings  long  occupied  by  animals,  in  which  eases  it 
generally  occurs  as  an  efflorescence.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  tobacco,  sunflower,  beet-root,  cornstalk,  and  other 
plants. 

The  cmjes  occurring  in  certain  porous  limestones  are 
often  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  the  nitrates  of 
lime,  potassa,  and  magnesia,  deposited  in  the  loose  ma- 
terials at  the  bottom,  efflorescing  from  the  sides,  or  even 
contained  in  the  pores  of  the  rock  itself.  Many  of  the 
limestone  caves  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  <fec., 
abound  in  nitrates.  In  Madison  county,  Kentucky, 
there  is  a  cave  1,936  feet  long  by  40  wide,  -which  con- 
tains the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  lime,  mingled  with  the 
earthy  matter  at  the  bottom.  One  bnshel  of  the  eai'th 
yields,,  by  double  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa, from  three  to  ten  pounds  of  nitre. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nitre  used  in  England,  and 
this  countiy,  is  derived  from  the  soU  in  various  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  occurs  in  the  same  manner  in  vari- 
ous warm  countries,  as  Egypt,  Spain,  <fea  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Monclova,  Mexico,  it  occurs  in  veins,  or  mines,  in 
a  state  of  great  purity. 

It  appears  to  be  generated  spontaneously  at  the  depth 
where  the  soil  retains  its  moisture ;  and  when  dissolved 
by  rains,  the  subsequent  evaporation,  by  caj)illaiy  at- 
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traction,  causes  it  to  rise  to  tlie  surface,  where  it  is  de- 
posited as  a  crust. 

To  obtain  nitre  from  this  source,  the  earth  is  removed 
to  a  certain  depth,  and  treated  with,  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  soluble  salts.  The  solution  is  then  transfer- 
red to  large  reservoirs,  when  it  soon  evaporates  by  solar 
heat,  and  deposits  large  crystals  of  nitre.  This  is 
known  in  commerce  as  rough,  or  orude  salipetre.  The 
mother  waters  are  rejected ;  but  as  they  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  they 
might  still  afford  some  nitre  if  they  were  mixed  with 
salts  of  potassa. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  where  nitre  does  not,  occur 
as  a  natural  product,  various  artificial  processes  have 
long  been  employed  to  obtain  it ;  and  similar  methods 
were  much  used  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  when 
that  country  could  not  be  supplied  from  Spain  and 
other  countries.    The  nitre-beds  were  mostly  used. 

NiPre^ds.  These  were  made  by  placing  loosely  on 
a  floor  of  wood  or  clay,  a  layer,  of  three  or  four  feet 
thick,  of  a  mixture  of  earth,  calcareous  matter — such  as 
marls,  calcareous  sands,  mortar  from  stables,  &c.,  and 
various  animal  products— such  as  blood,  urine,  stable 
manure,  <fec.  Vegetable  matter  was  found  to  be  useful, 
probably  furnishing  potaesa.  The  whole  was  placed 
under  a  shed,  and  occasionally  moistened  with  addi- 
tional quantitfes  of  blood  or  urine,  and  in  about  two 
years  it  was  fit  for  Hxiviation.  In  Prussia,  the  materials 
are  placed  in  parallel  waUs  about  seven,  feet  high,  and 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  which  arrangement  is  found  to 
be  more  convenient,  and  to  occupy  less  space  than 
the  beds. 
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Mortar  exposed  to  decompoeing  animal  matter,  in 
moist,  warm  places,  iDeeomes  considerably  charged  with 
nitrates.  In  consequence,  the  mortar  in  old  stables  is 
often  found  to  be  rich  in  nitrates,  and  may  be  used  to 
obtain  nitre  directly,  or  it  may  be  advantageously 
mixed  with  the  materials  for  nitre-beds. 

The  lye  of  nitrified  substmwes  contains  nitrate  of 
potassa,  but  especially  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  also  chlorides  of  sodium  and  calcium.  The  nitrates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  converted  into  nitrate  of 
potassa  by  means  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa ;  but  on 
account  of  the  increased  value  of  this  substance,  the 
process  now  generally  adopted  is  as  follows,  viz. :  first, 
the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  converted  into 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  by  means  of  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  then  by  the  chloride  of  potassium,  the  nitrate  of 
soda  is  converted  into  the  nitrate  of  potassa. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  thus  obtained,  like  that  ob- 
tained from  the  soils  of  warmer  climates,  is  called  rough 
ml^etre,  and  contains  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  foreign 
matter,  principally  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium. 
These  are  separated  by  the  process  of  refitmig. 

4.  Befining.  The  refiming  of  niPre  k  founded  on  its 
rapidly-increasing  solubility  with  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, while  the  solubility  of  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  is  nearly  uniform.  (For  the  details  of  this 
process  see  Ordnance  Manual.) 

If,  after  nitre  has  been  refined,  it  be  desired  to  pre- 
serve it  for  future  use,  it  is  fused  in  iron  pots,  and  east 
into  cakes  weighing  about  seventy  pounds.  This  method 
has  the  advantage  of  reducing  its  volume,  and  expelling 
the  water  of  crystallization ;   but   it  requires  a  little 
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more  work  to  pulverize  it  afterward  in  making  gun- 
powder. 

As  the  United  States  are  in  a  great  measure  depen- 
dent on  the  East  Indies  for  this  important  material  of 
,war,  it  has  "been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  pur- 
chase yearly  a  certain  quantity  of  rough  saltpetre,  refine 
and  fuse  it,  and  store  it  away  in  the  arsenals  for  future 
nee.  The  quantity  now  on  hand  in  the  arsenals 
amounts  to  several  millions  of  pounds. 

5.  To§t8.  The  test  of  rough  saltpetre  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  saturated 
at  a  certain  temperature,  may  be  left  in  contact  with  an 
additional  quantity  of  saltpetre  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, without  sensibly  dissolving  any  of  it ;  while  under 
the  same  circumstances  it  can  dissolve  sea  salt,  and 
many  other  soluble  salts. 

To  a  pound  of  rough  saltpetre  add  a  pint  of  water, 
saturated  with  pure  saltpetre ;  stir  the  mixture  for  ten 
minutes  with  a  glass  rod,  and  decant  the  liquor  on  a 
filter;  w^h  the  saltpetre  a  second  time  in  the  same 
manner,  with  half  a  pint  of  the  saturated  solution,  and 
pour 'the  whole  on  the  filter ;  let  it  drain,  and  then  dry 
it  perfectly  by  placing  it  first  on  a  bed  of  some  absor- 
bent matter,  such  as  ashes  or  lime,  and  then  by  evapora- 
tion in  a  glass  vessel  over  a  gentle  fire.  The  saturated 
solution  having  taken  up  only  the  foreign  salts,  what 
remains  on  the  filter  (allowing  two  per  cent,  for  earthy 
matter  and  the  saltpetre  left  by  the  saturated  water), 
is  the  quantity  of  pure  saltpetre  contained  in  the  pound 
of  rough.  As  the  changes  of  temperature  during  the 
operation  may  affect  the  quantity  of  pure  saltpetre  re- 
maining on  the  filter,  it  is  proper  to  perform  a  corre- 
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sponding  operation  at  the  same  time  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  on  a  like  quantity  of  pure  salt- 
petre ;  the  gain  or  loss  thus  ascertaiaed  "will  show  the 
correction  to  be  made  in  the  former  result. 

Test  of  pure  saltpetre.  For  powder,  saltpetre  should 
not  contain  more  than  l-3000th  of  chlorides.  To  test 
this,  dissolve  200  grains  of  saltpetre  in  the  least  possi- 
ble quantity  (say  1,000  grains)  of  distilled  water ;  pour 
on  it  20  grains  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
containing  10  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  1,032  grains  of 
water,  that  being  the  quantity  required  to  decompose 
200-3000tlis  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  soda ;  filter  the 
liquid  and  divide  it  into  two  portions  ;  to  one  portion 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver; 
if  it  remains  clear,  the  saltpetre  does  not  contain  more 
than  l-3000th  of  muriate  of  soda ;  to  the  other  portion 
add  a  small  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
soda ;  if  it  becomes  clouded,  the  saltpetre  contains  less 
than  l-3000th.  By  using  the  test  liquor  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  exact  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda  may 
be  ascertained.  At  the  refinery  of  Paris  it  does  not 
exceed  l-18,000th  of  the  saltpetre;  and  this  degree  of 
purity  is  attained  also  at  the  refinery  of  Messrs.  Du- 
pont.  Saltpetre  for  the  best  sporting  powder  is  refined 
a  second  time,  and  contains  not  more  than  l-60,000th 
part  of  chlorides. 

6.  Chlorate  of  Potasia.  Other  oxydizing  substances, 
such  as  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  soda,  may 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ;  but  for  this 
purpose,  they  are  inferior  to  the  nitrate  of  potassa.  The 
chlorate  of  poti^sa  is  a  substance  which  parts  with  its 
oxygen  easily,  and  makes  a  powder,  which  has  been 
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found  by  experience,  to  give  at  least  double  the  range 
with  the  mortar  eprouvette,  of  that  made  with  nitrate 
of  potassa,  but  from  its  great  quickness,  resembles  the 
fulminates  in  its  destructive  effects  on  the  gun.  Besides, 
it  is  more  costly  than  nitrate  of  potassa,  renders  the 
powder  liable  to  explode  by  slight  causes,  and  gives  a 
residue  which  rapidly  corrodes  iron. 

Its  use  in  the  laboratory  is  chieiy  confined  to  the 
preparation  of  colored  fires  and  cannon  primers. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  is  found  as  an  extensive  deposit 
in  the  soils  of  some  portions  of  Peru  and  northern 
Mexico.  It  is  cheaper  than  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  for 
the  same  weight  affords  a  greater  amount  of  nitric  acid, 
or  oxygen.  Its  affinity  for  moisture  constitutes  a  serious 
objection  to  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  a  gunpowder 
for  wai'  purposes,  or  one  that  is  to  be  preserved  for 
any  length,  of  time. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  in  obtaining  the 
nitrate  of  potassa  by  decomposing  it  with  carbonate  of 
potassa — the  potash  of  commerce. 

CHAJ5C0AL. 

7.  ivature  of  ciiareoai.  Charcoal  is  the  result  of 
the  incomplete  combustion  or  distillation  of  wood.  Its 
composition  and  properties  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
wood,  and  mode  of  distillation  employed, 

Chai'coal  obtained  from  light  wood  is  the  best  for 
gunpowder,  as  it  is  more  combustible  and  easy  to  pul- 
verize, and  contains  less  earthy  matters. 

WiUow  and  poplar  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  black  alder  in  Europe.  The 
wood  must  be  sound,  and  should  not  be  more  than  three 
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or  four  years  old,  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter; 
branches  larger  than  this  should  be  split  up.  It  is  cut 
in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  runs  freely,  and  is  imme^ 
diately  stripped  of  its  bark.  The  smaller  branches  are 
used  for  fine  sporting  powder. 

The  operation  of  charring  may  be  performed  in  pits, 
but  the  method  now  almost  universally  used  in  making 
charcoal  for  gunpowder  is  that  of  distillation.  For  -this 
purpose  the  wood  is  placed  in  an  iron  vessel,  generally 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  to  which  a  cover  is  luted ;  an 
opening  with  a  pipe  is  made  to  conduct  off  the  gaseous 
products,  and  the  wood  is  thus  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  furnace.  The  progress  of  distillation  is  judged  of  by 
the  color  of  the  flame  and  smoke,  and  sometimes  by 
test-sticks,  which  are  introduced  through  tubes  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 

8.  Properties.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  should 
retain  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  and  should  have  a 
brown  color,  the  wood  not  being  entirely  decomposed  ; 
it  retains  the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  wood,  and  the 
fracture  is  iridescent.  As  it  readily  absorbs  l-20th 
of  its  weight  of  moisture,  which  diminishes  its  inflam- 
mability, it  should  be  made  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
required  for  use.  Wood  generally  contains  52  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  but  distillation  furnishes  not  more  than  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  charcoal. 

The  specifio  gra/vity  of  charcoal  triturated  under 
heavy  rollers,  is  about  1.380;  but  in  sticks,  as  it  comes 
from  the  charring  cylinders,  it  rarely  exceeds  .300. 

The  properties  of  charcoal  vary  much  with  the 
temperature  employed  in  the  preparation.  If  wood  be 
merely  heated  until  it  ceases  to  give  off  vapor,  a  true 
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charcoal  ia  obtained ;  but  by  raising  tlie  temperature 
to  redness  or  whiteness,  its  properties  will  be  much 
changed,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


When  not  h<^Med1« 

Heated  to  redness. 



Hsatedto-vhitaMse, 

For  electrioity, 
"    lieat. 

Very  bad  conductor. 

Good  Gocduotor. 
Good  conductor. 
Leas  eaay. 

Excellent  conductor. 
Escellent  conductor. 
DiCloult, 

If  stifficient  heat  be  applied  to  drive  off  all  the  vola- 
tile matters  in  six  hours,  a  black  charcoal,  containing 
from  28  to  83  per  cent,  of  carbon,  will  be  obtained.  If 
the  heat  be  reduced  so  as  to  prolong  the  distillation  to 
twelve  hours,  the  charcoal  will  have  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  and  will  contain  from  38  to  40  per  cent,  of  car- 
bon. 

Charcoal  incomes  at  about  460°  Fahrenheit.  A 
black  coal  strongly  calcined  takes  Are  quickly,  but  is 
easily  extinguished.  A  brown  charcoal  takes  fire 
slowly,  but  burns  strongly  and  rapidly.  As  it  is  desic- 
able  to  have  charcoal  for  gunpowder  very  combustible,, 
it  must  therefore  be  prepared  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
must  be  light.     In  distillation,  the  heat  is  kept  below 


9.  Accidcots.  When  recently  prepared  charcoal  is 
pulverized  and  laid  in  heaps,  it  is  liable  to  absorb  oxy- 
gen with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. This  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  accidents  at 
powder-mills;  and  hence  it  is  important  not  to  pul- 
verize charcoal  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several    days.      In   Prussian   powder-mills,    pulverized 
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charcoal  is  kept  in  a  flreproof  room,  in  iron  vessels,  as 
a  precaution  against  accidents. 

When  charcoal  has  not  absorbed  moisture,  and  is 
mixed  with  oxydizing  substances,  it  may  be  inflamed 
by  violent  shoots,  or  by  friction.  This  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  preparation 
of  explosive  mixtures  which  contain  charcoal. 

10.  Combustibility.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  conJjitstibility  of  charcoals  made  of  different  mate- 
rials, a  certain  quantity  of  each  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  nitre,  in  the  proportion  of  1  pai-t  of  the  fonuer  to 
5  of  the  latter,  and  driven  compactly  into  an  iron  tube 
about  .25  inches  in  diameter ;  the  weight  and  length  of 
the  filled  tube  are  taken,  and  the  duration  of  the  com- 
bustion is  ascertained  by  a  pendulum  or  chronometer. 
The  length  of  composition  burned  in  a  second  of  time 
is  called  the  velocity  of  combustion,  and  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  combustibility  of  tliat  particular  kind 
of  charcoaL  The  amount  of  residue  is  ascertained  by 
subtracting  the  weight  of  the  tube  and  residue  after 
burning  from  that  of  the  filled  tube  before  burning, 
and  again  subtracting  this  difference  from  the  weight 
of  the  composition  originally  in  the  tube.  The  velocity 
of  combustion  is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  and  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  ;  but  it 
varies  slightly  with  the  pressure  used  in  driving  the 
composition,  and  veiy  much  with  the  degree  of  tritura- 
tion of  the  materials.  The  following  tables  contain 
some  of  the  results  thus  obtained,  viz. : 
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00  larts  of  nu™  Mill  12  ofcharcoiil.                  Y: 

oolWofcom- 

p.r=.„„...=f. 

Block  Clffinwals. 

busu™. 

rt^mm. 

Charcoal  of  Hemp, 

31  inch. 

16.6 

Grape  Vine,   . 

26 

37.7 

Pine,.          .          . 

IN 

41.6 

Black  Alder, . 

16 

3a.3 

Spindle  Tree,      . 

15 

37.5 

Hazel,    ...         . 

1.T 

41.6 

"           Chestnut,    . 

U 

50.Q 

Walnut, 

11 

45.8 

Coke. 

06 

62.5 

"           Sngar,    . 

04      " 

60.6 

Charcoal  made  by  distiUins;  Black 

Alder,  and  conducted  so  as  to 

For  1 00  p'ts  wood,  40  p'ts  charcoal, 

14  inch. 

gg.o 

"         30 

16     " 

37.0 

"        2o 

15      " 

33.3 

15 

12      " 

35.0 

The  following  table  shows  the  influence  of  trituration 
and  proportion  of  ingredients  : 


Psrtaof 

Churcoiilmu 

.Of^..,, 

C....0,. 

— -1 

nrWlim. 

*.„wtrit 

.«™. 

^Sii.   J^Xu:\ 

Tclocitj. 

PcrcLiif 

YclQdty. 

^^^ 

Telocity. 

Velotlty. 

i 

H 

.10  in. 

58.0 

.08  in. 

f.r..(\ 

.09  in. 

.07  in. 

10 

.12 

45.0 

.10 

4S,0 

.15 

.09 

12 

.31 

16.6 

.17 

'Jfi.O 

,18 

.12 

15 

.39 

13.0 

.27 

17.0 

.35 

.20 

20 

.56 

12.0 

.39 

.27 

30 

.65 

11.0 

.59 

.53 

60 

.14 

, 
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11.  Properties.  Pure  sulphur  is  of  a  citron-yellow 
color,  and  shining  fracture ;  it  crackles  when  pressed  in 
the  hand.  The  specific  gravity  of  native  sulphur  is 
2.033;  that  of  sulphur  refined  by  sublimation  1.900; 
its  specific  gravity  is  diminished  by  trituration.  When 
heated,  it  melta  at  226"  into  a  thin,  amber-colored  liquid; 
if  the  temperature  be  theix  raised  to  about  400"  it  be- 
comes dark  and  thick;  but  if  heated  still  further,  up  to 
800",  its  boiling  point,  it  becomes  again  thin  and  limpid. 
It  begins  to  pass  off  in  vapor  at  115",  and  if  heated 
rapidly,  inflames  at  370",  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  oils  and  slightly  so  in  alcohoL 

Sulphur  is  generally  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  volcanoes;  it  may  also  be  obtained 
from  metallic  ores  (pyrites)  and  other  sources.  Most 
of  that  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Sicily 
through  the  French  refineries. 

Cnide  sulphur,  as  extracted  by  the  first  sublimation 
from  the  ore,  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. It  is  purified  by.  a  second  sublimation,  from  which 
it  is  collected  in  the  foi-m  of  powder,  called  ihe^^mvers 
of  svlphw;  or,  it  is  melted  and  run  into  moulds,  mak- 
ing roll  hrimsi/me.  It  may  be  also  refined,  but  not  so 
thQroughly,  by  being  simply  melted  and  skimmed. 

Pure  sulphur  is  entirely  consumed  in  combustion; 
and  its  purity  is  thus  easily  tested  by  burning  about 
100  grains  in  a  glass  vessel;  the  residue  should  not  ex- 
ceed a  small  fraction  of  a  grain. 
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MANUFACTURE  OP   GUNPOWDER. 

12.  Proportion!  of  ingredients. 

Nitre.      Clianxial    Sulplmr 

By  the  atomic  theory,     .     .     UM     13.51     11.85 
(NO,+KO)  +  50  -{-  S. 
In  the  United  States: 
For  military  service,    .     .     .     T6.00     14.00     10.00 
For  "blasting  and  mining,     .     62.00     18.00     30.00 
The   proportions   of  the   ingredients  of  the  eai'liest 
gunpowder  known,  differ  but  slightly  from  those  now 
in  use;  and  these,  it  will  be    seen,  nearly  agree    with 
those  called  for  by  the  theory  of  combining  equivalents. 
For  the  general  purposes  of  artillery,  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  powder 
ai'e  not  found  to  affect  its  strength;  but  for  blasting  or 
mining  purposes,  a  slower  powder  is  found  to  answer 
nearly  as  well  as  a  quick  one,  consequently  the  propor- 
tion of  nitre  is  reduced  much  below  that  of  gunpowder. 
Blasting  powder  is  thus  made  cheap;  but  as  it  leaves  a 
large  amount  of  residuum,  it  cannot  be  advantageously 
used  m  fire-arms. 

13.  Operations.  The  several  operations  of  fabrica- 
ting gunpowder  are: 

1st.  Putverizmg;  which  consists  in  I'educing  the 
ingredients  to  finely  divided  dust. 

2d.  Incorporating;  which  consists  in  bringing  the 
particles  of  this  dust  into  such  intimate  contact  that 
each  particle  of  powder  shall  be  composed  of  one  of 
each  of  the  ingredients. 

3d.  Compressing;  which  gives  strength  and  density 
to  the  substance  of  the  powder,  by  converting  the  in- 
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corporated  mixture  into  a  cake  whicl,  will  not  cnimble 
in  transportation. 

4th.  Graining ;  which  breaks  up  the  cake  into  small 
fragmenta  or  grains,  and  increases  the  surface  of  com- 
bustion. 

5th.  GlaziTig  ;  which  hardens  the  surface,  to  protect 
it  from  the  action  of  moisture,  and  rounds  the  sharp 
angles  of  the  grains  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dust 
in  transportation. 

6th.  Drying  I  which  frees  the  powder  from  the 
moisture  introduced  in  certain  operations  of  the  fabri- 
cation. 

7th.  Dusting;  which  frees  it  from  the  dust,  which 
would  otherwise  fill  up  the  interstices  and  retard  the 
inflammation  of  the  charge. 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  as  well  as  the 
art  of  making  gunpowder,  vary  in  different  countries, 
and  even  among  the  different  manufactories  of  the  same 
country. 

The  variations  in  the  proportions  are  slight,  how- 
ever, and  the  differences  in  the  modes  of  manufacture 
are  principally  confined  to  the  more  important  opera- 
tions of  pulverizing,  mixing,  and  compressing  the  com- 
position. For  French  military  powder,  these  operations 
are  performed  in  the  "  pounding-mill,"  or  a  series  of 
mortars  and  "pestles.  In  Prussia  the  composition  is 
pressed  into  cake  by  passing  it  between  two  heavy  rol- 
lers, by  means  of  an  endless  band  of  cloth,  which  re- 
ceives the  dust  from  a  hopper.  In  England  these 
operations  are  performed  by  the  "rolling-barrel,"  "cyl- 
inder-mill," and  "press."  The  superior  strength  and 
excellent  preservative  ijualities  of  the  English  powder 
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have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  manufacture 
in  the  United  States. 

14.  Pro«es§es  of  manufacture*  The  buildings  in 
which  the  different  operations  are  carried  on  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  protected  by  trees  or  trav- 
erses as  far  aa  practicable. 

Pul/uerising.  The  saltpetre  is  usually  pulveiized 
sufficiently  when  it  comes  from  the  refinery.  The  chai'- 
coal  is  placed  in  lai'ge  cast-iron  barrels  with  twice  its 
weight  of  zinc  balls.  The  barrel  has  several  ledges  on 
the  interior,  and  is  made  to  revolve  from  20  to  25  times 
in  a  minute.  It  is  pulverized  in  2  or  3  hours.  The 
sulphur  is  placed  in  barrels  made  of  thick  leather 
stretched  over  a  wooden  frame,  with  twice  its  weight  of 
zinc  balls  from  .3  to  &  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  barrel 
made  to  revolve  about  20  times  per  minute.  It  takes 
one  hour  to  pulverize  the  sulphur. 

Inaorporating.  The  ingredients  having  been  weigh- 
ed out  in  the  proportions  above  given,  the  charcoal  and 
sniphur  are  put  together  in  a  rolling-barrel  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  sulphur  is  pulverized,  and  rolled  for 
one  hour.  The  saltpetre  is  then  added,  and  rolled  for 
three  hours  longer.  In  some  mills  this  operation  is 
omitted.  It  is  now  taken  to  the  cylinder,  or  roUing- 
mill.  This  consists  of  two  cast-iron  cylinders  rolling 
round  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  circular  trough  of  about  4 
feet  diameter,  with  a  cast-iron  bottom.  The  cylinders 
are  6  feet  in  .diameter,  18  inches  thick  on  the  face,  and 
weigh  about  8  tons  each.  They  ai'e  followed  by  a 
wooden  scraper,  which  keejis  the  composition  in  the 
centre  of  the  trough. 

*  Vide     OrdnaiiKe  Manual 
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A  ciarge  of  75  lbs.  in  some  mills,  and  150  lbs.  in 
others,  is  tten  spread  in  the  ti'ough  of  the  rolling-mill, 
and  moistened  witli  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  water,  according 
to  the  bygrometric  state  of  tbe  atmosphere. 

It  is  rolled  slowly  at  first,  and  aftei'ward  from  8  to 
10  revolutions  of  the  roller  per  minute,  for  1  liour  for 
50  lbs.,  and  3  hours  for  150  lbs.  of  composition.  A 
little  water  is  added^  as  the  process  advances,  if  tbe 
composition  gets  very  dry — ^whicb  is  judged  of  by  its 
color. 

"When  the  materials  are  thoroughly  incorporated, 
the  cake  is  of  a  uniform,  lively,  grayish,  dark  color.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  ndll-cake. 

The  quality  of  the  powder  depends  much  on  the 
thorough  incorporation  of  the  materials,  and  bums 
more  rapidly  as  this  operation  is  more  thoroughly  per- 
formed. 

The  mill-cake  is  next  taken  to  the  press-house,  to  bo 
pressed  into  a  hard  cake. 

Pressing.  The  mill-cake  is  sprinkled  with  about  3 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  ai'ranged  in  a  series  of  layers 
about  4  inches  thick,  separated  by  brass  plates.  A  pow- 
erful pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  layers,  which 
are  subjected  to  the  maximum  pressure  for  about  10  to 
15  minutes,  when  it  is  removed.  Each  layer  is  thus 
formed  into  a  hard  cake  about  an  inch  thick. 

Gramdating.  The  cake  is  broken  intopieces  by  means 
of  iron-toothed  rollers  revolving  in  opposite  directions, 
their  axes  being  parallel  and  the  distance  between  them 
regulated  as  required.  Fluted  roUei'S  are  sometimes  used. 
The  pieces  are  passed  through  a  succession  of  rollers, 
each  series  being  closer  together,  by  which  the  pieces 
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are  iDroken  into  otliers  still  smaller,  which  pass  over  a 
sieve  to  another  roller,  the  small  grains  passing  through 
the  sieve  into  a  receiver  telow,  until  the  whole  is  re- 
duced to  the  required  size.  The  various-sized  grains  are 
1  by  the  sieves  between  the  different  rollers. 
Several  hundred  pounds  of  the  grained 
powder,  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  water, 
are  placed  in  the  glazing  barrel,  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve from  9  to  10  times  per  minute,  and  in  some 
mills  from  26  to  30  times  per  minute.  Usually  from 
10  to  12  hours  are  required  to  give  the  required  glazing. 
In  this  operation  the  sharp  angles  are  broken  off,  there- 
by diminishing  the  dust  produced  in  transportation, 
and  the  surface  of  the  grain  receives  a  bright  polish. 

Drying.  The  powder  is  spread  out  on  sheets  stretch- 
ed upon  frames  in  a  room  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
140"  to  180"  by  steam-pipes  or  by  a  &mace.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  raised  gradually,  and  should  not 
exceed  ISO",  ventilation  being  kept  up. 

Duet/ing.  The  powder  is  finally  sifted  through  fine 
sieves,  to  remove  all  dust  and  fine  grains. 

15.  Ronnti  powder.  In  case  of  emergency,  and 
when  powder  cannot  be  procured  from  the  mills,  it  may 
be  made,  in  a  simple  and  expeditious  manner,  as  fol- 
lows :  Fix  a  powder-barrel  on  a  shaft  passing  .  through 
its  two  heads,  the  barrel  having  ledges  on  the  inside; 
to  prevent  leakage,  cover  it  with  a  close  canvas  glued 
on,  and  put  the  hoops  over  the  canvas.  Put  into 
the  barrel  10  lbs.  of  sulphur  in  lumps,  and  10  lbs.  of 
charcoal,  with  60  lbs.  of  zinc  balls  or  of  small  shot 
(down  to  No.  4,  0.014  in.  in  diameter  nearly);  turn 
it,  by  hand  or  otherwise,  30  revolutions  in  a  minute. 
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To  10  lbs,  of  this  mixture  thus  pulverized,  add  30  lbs. 
of  nitre,  and  work  it  two  hours  with  the  balls  ;  water 
the  40  lbs.  of  composition  with  2  quarts  of  water, 
mixing  it  equally  with  the  hands,  and  granulate  with 
the  grainiug-aieve.  The  grains  thus  made,  not  being 
pressed,  ai-e  too  soft.  To  make  them  hard,  put  them 
into  a  baiTel  having  5  or  6  ledges  projecting  about 
0.4  in.  inside ;  give  it  at  first  8  revolutions  in  a  min- 
ute, increasing  gradually  to  20.  The  compression  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  charge  in  the  barrel,  which 
should  not,  however,  be  more  than  half  full;  continue 
this  operation  until  the  density  is  such  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  powder  shall  weigh  855  oz.,  the  mean  den- 
sity of  round  powder ;  strike  on  the  staves  of  the  bar- 
rel from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
powder. 

Sift  the  grains  and  dry  the  powder  aa  usual.  That 
which  is  too  line  or  too  coarse  is  returned  to  the  pulver- 
izing-barrel. 

This  powder  is  round,  and  the  grain  is  sufficiently 
hard  on  the  surface,  but  the  interior  is  soft,  which  makes 
it  unfit  for  keeping,  and  may  cause  it  to  bum  slowly. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  making  the  grains  at 
flret  very  small,  and  by  rolling  them  on  a  sheet  or  in  a 
barrel,  watering  them  from  time  to  time,  and  adding 
pulverized  composition  in  small  proportions ;  in  this 
way,  the  grains  will  be  formed  by  successive  layers ; 
they  are  then  separated  according  to  size,  glazed  and 
dried. 

It  appears  from  experiments  that  the  simple  mcorpo- 
ration  of  the  materials  makes  a  powder  which  gives 
nearly  as  high  ranges  with  cannon  as  grained  powder. 
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The  incorporated  dust  from  the  roUiug-barrel  may  be 
Bsed  in  case  of  necessity. 

INSPECTION,  PROOF,  ETC. 

16.  Pi-oving  powder.  Before  powder  for  the  mili- 
tary service  is  received  from  the  manufacturer,  it  is 
inspected  and  proved.  For  this  pm'pose,  at  least  50 
barrels  are  thoroughly  mixed  together.  One  barrel  of 
this  is  proved  by  firing  three  rounds  fi'om  a  musket, 
with  service-charge,  if  it  be  musket  powder;  if  cannon 
or  mammoth  powder,  from  an  8-inch  columbiad,  with 
10  lbs.  and  a  solid  shot  of  65  lbs,  weight  and  7.88  inches 
in  diameter ;  if  it  be  mortar  powder,  from  a  3-inch  rille- 
gun,  with  a  charge  of  1  lb.  of  powder  and  an  expand- 
ing projectile  weighing  10  lbs.  The  general  character 
of  the  grain,  and  its  freedom  from  dust,  are  noted. 

G&uraJ,  qualities.  Gunpowder  should  be  of  an  even- 
sized  grain,  angnlar  and  irregular  in  form,  without 
sharp  corners,  and  very  hard.  When  new,  it  should 
leave  no  trace  of  dust  when  poured  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  when  flashed  in  quantities  of  10  grains  on  a 
copper  plate,  it  should  leave  no  bead  -or  foulness.  It 
should  give  the  required  initial  velocity  to  the  ball,  and 
not  more  than  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  gun,  and 
should  absorb  but  little  moisture  from  the  air. 

Size  of  grain.  Thei'e  are  five  kinds  of  powder  in  the 
U.  S.  land  service,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  grain, 
viz.:  Mammoth  for  the  15-inch  gun.  Cannon  iov  small- 
er sea-coast  guns  and  mortars,  Morta/r  fur  field  and 
siege  cannon,  Musket  for  rifle-muskets,  and  Itifle  for 
pistols. 
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The  size  of  the  grain  is  tested  by  standard  sieves 
made  of  sheet  brass  pierced  with  round  holes. 

The  diameters  of  the  large  and  small  holes  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: 

For  Mammoth,  0.9  inch  and  0.6  inch ;  for  Cannon,  0.31 
inch  and  0.27  inch;  for  Mortar,  0.1  inch  and  0.07  inch; 
for  Masket,  0.06  inch  and  0.035  inch.  Not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  should  remain  on  the  large,  nor  pass  through 
the  email  standard  sieves. 

Gfra/ovmetriG  density.  Is  the  weight  of  a  given  meas- 
ured quantity.  It  is  usually  expressed  by  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  in  ounces. 

This  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  true  density  when 
accuracy  is  desired,  as  the  shape  of  the  grain  may  make 
the  denser  powder  seem  the  lighter. 

Specific  gra/vii/y.  The  specific  gravity  of  gunpow- 
der must  be  not  less  than  1.75  ;  and  it  is  important  that 
it  should  be  determined  with  accuracy.  Alcohol  and 
water  saturated  with  saltpetre  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  they  do  not  furnish  accurate  results. 
Mercury,  only,  is  to  be  relied  upon. 

Mercti/ry  densiffieter.  This  apparatus  was  invented 
by  Colonel  Mallet,  of  the  French  army,  and  M.  Bianchi, 
and  consists  of  an  open  vessel  containing  mercury, 
a  frame  supporting  a  glass  globe  communicating  by 
a  tube  with  the  mercury  in  the  open  vessel,  and  joined 
at  top  to  a  graduated  glass  tube,  which  communi- 
cates by  a  flexible  tube  with  an  ordinary  air-pump. 
Stop-cocks  are  inserted  in  the  tubes  above  and  below 
the  glass  globe,  and  a  diaphragm  of  chamois-skiu  is 
placed  over  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  globe, 
and  one  of  wire-cloth  over  the  upper  orifice. 
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The  operation  consists  as  follows:  Fill  tlie  globe 
with  mercury  to  any  mark  of  the  graduated  tube,  by 
means  of  the  air-pump ;  close  the  stop-cocks ;  detach 
the  globe,  full  of  merctiry,  and  weigh  it ;  empty  and 
clean  the  globe;  introduce  into  it  a  given  weight  of 
gunpowder ;  attach  the  globe  to  the  tubes ;  exhaust 
the  air  till  the  mercury  fills  the  globe  and  rises  to 
the  same  height  as  before;  shut  the  stop-cocks;  take 
off  the  globe  and  weigh  it  as  before.  If  we  represent 
by  a  the  weight  of  the  powder  in  the  globe,  by  P 
the  weight  of  the  globe  foil  of  mercury,  by  P'  the 
weight  of  the  globe  containing  the  powder  and  mer- 
cury, and  by  J)  the  specific  gi'avity  of  the  mercury. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  powder  and  the  mer- 
cury being  proportional  to  the  weights  of  equal  volumes 
of  these  two  substances,  we  have 

a:P~P'+a,:  '.d:D 
,  ,  ayP 

A  mean  of  three  results  will  give  the  true  specific 
gravity.  If  the  powder  is  good  in  other  respects,  the 
density  may  vaiy  from  1.67  to  1.79. 

Initial  velooity.  The  initial  velocity  is  determined 
by  the  Electro-Ballistic  Pendulum.  It  should  not  be 
less  than  1,050  feet  for  Mammoth,  1,225  feet  for  Can- 
non, 1,000  feet  for  Mortar  and  975  feet  for  Musket 
powder. 

Strain  on  the  gun.  The  strain  on  the  gun  is  de- 
termined by  Major  Kodman's  pressure-piston,  an  in- 
strument which  is  attached  to  the  breech  of  the  proof 
gun,  and  the  principles  of  which  are  explained  on  page 
152. 
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Foi"  Mammoth  powder  the  pressure  should  not  be 
more  than  10,000  lbs.,  for  Cannon,  not  more  than  40,000 
lbs.,  and  for  Mortar  not  more  than  50,000  lbs.  to  the 
sqaare  inch. 

'Inaction  report.  The  repoi-t  of  inspection  should 
show  the_^^e  and  date  of  fabrication  and  of  proof,  the 
Mnd  of  powder  and  its  general  qualities,  as  the  number 
of  grains  in  100  grs.,  whetherhardor  soft,  round  or  an- 
gular, of  uniform  or  irregular  size,  and  if  free  from  dust 
or  not ;  the  initial  velocities  obtained  in  each  fire ;  the 
amount  of  moisture  absorbed ;  and,  finally,  the  height 
of  the  barometer  and  hygrometer  at  the  time  of  proof. 
,  17.  f»a«king.  Government  powder  is  packed  in  bar- 
rels of  100  Iba.  each.  The  barrels  are  made  of  well- 
seasoned  white  oak ;  and  hooped  with  hickory  or  cedar 
hoops,  which  should  be  deprived  of  their  bark  to  ren- 
der them  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  BaiTels 
made  of  corrugated  tin  are  undergoing  trial,  to  test 
their  fitness  td  replace  those  made  of  wood, 

Marhs  on  the  iarrels.  Each  barrel  is  marked  on 
"both  heads  (in  white  oil-colors,  the  head  painted  black) 
Avith  the  number  of  the  barrel,  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer, year  of  fabrication,  and  the  kind  of  powder,— 
cannon,  (used  for  heavy  cannon,)  morta/r,  (used  for  mor- 
tal's and  field  cannon,)  or  rmishet — the  mean  initial  ve- 
locity, and  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  pressure- 
piston.  Each  time  the  powder  is  proved,  the  initial  ve- 
locity is  marked  below  the  former  proofe,  and  the  date 
of  the  trial  ojaposite  it. 

18.  Aiiaiyiis.  "Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  proof 
adopted,  it  is  essential,  in  judging  of  the  qualities  of 
gunpowder,  to  know  the  mode  of  fabrication  and  the 
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proportions  and  degree  of  purity  of  tlie  mateiials.     The 
latter  point  may  "be  ascertained  by  analysis. 

In  tite  first  place,  determine  the  quantity  of  water 
that  the  powder  contains,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  temper- 
ature of  212",  in  a  stove  or  in  a  tube  with  a  euiTent  of 
warm  air  passing  over  it,  until  it  no  longer  loses  in 
weight.  The  difference  in  weight,  before  and  after  dry- 
ing, gives  the  amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the 
powder. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  saltpetre.  In  a  vessel 
of  tinned  copper,  like  a  common  coffee-pot,  dissolve 
1,000  grains  of  powder,  well  dried  before  weighing,  in 
2,000  grains  of  distilled  water,  and  heat  it  until  it  boils; 
let  it  stand  a  moment,  and  then  decant  it  on  a  piece  of  fil- 
tering-paper, doubled  exactly  in  the  middle;  this  opera- 
tion is  repeated  three  times ;  at  the  third  time,  instead 
of  decanting,  pour  the  whole  contents  of  the  vessel  on 
the  filter ;  drain  the  filter,  and  wash  it  several  times  with 
2,000  grains  of  water  heated  in  the  vessel,  using  in  all 
these  operations  10,000  grains  of  water.  After  passing 
through  the  filters,  this  water  contains  in  solution  all 
the  saltpetre,  the  quantity  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
evaporating  to  dryness.  Dry  the  double  filter  with  the 
mixture  of  coal  and  sulphur,  and  take  the  weight  of 
this  composition  by  using  the  exterior  filter  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  that  on  which  the  composition  i-emains; 
this  weight  serves  to  verify  that  of  the  saltpetre  and  to 
estimate  the  loss  in  the  process. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  chm-coal  directly.  To 
separate  the  sulphur  from  the  charcoal,  subject  the 
powder,  either  directly  or  after  the  saltpetre  has  been 
dissolved  out,  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  the 
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sulphide  of  potassiiim  or  sodmm,  which  dissolves  the 
sulphur  and  leaves  the  charcoal,  the  weight  of  which 
may  be  easily  determined. 

It  is  important  that  the  sulphides  of  potassium  and 
sodium  used  in  dissolving  the  sulphur,  should  contain 
no  free  potassa  or  soda;  for  each  of  these  alkalies  would 
dissolve  a  part  of  the  carbon — particularly  of  tlie 
brown  coaJ. 

The  sulphide  of  carbon  also  dissolves  the  sulphur 
contained  in  powder,  and  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
weight  of  charcoal  which  it  coutaius. 

The  charcoal,  separated  from  the  saltpetre  and  sul- 
phur, is  dried  with  care  and  weighed,  and  should  then 
be  submitted  to  analysis  in  an  apparatus  used  for  burn- 
ing organic  matters.  The  composition  of  the  charcoal 
may  be  judged  of  by  comparing  it  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  analysis  of  charcoal  of  known  quality 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder. 

To  deterwdne  the  qxtantity  of  siJ/phur  directly.  Mix 
and  beat  in  a  mortar  10  grains  of  dry  powder,  10  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  10  of  saltpetre,  and  40  of 
chloride  of  sodium ;  put  this  mixture  in  a  vessel  (cap- 
sule) of  platinum  or  glass,  on  live  coals,  and,  when  the 
combination  of  the  materials  is  completed  and  the  mass 
is  white,  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  saturate  the 
solution  with  nitric  acid  ;  decompose  the  sidphate  which 
has  been  formed,  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  in  which  the  exact  proportions  of  the  water 
and  the  chloride  are  known.  According  to  the  atomic 
proportions,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  will  be  to  that  of 
the  chloride  of  barium  used  as  16.  to  104. 

19.  Hysronietric  qualities.  The  susceptibility  of  pow- 
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der  to  absorb  moisture  is  due  to  the  charcoal  and  the 
presence  of  deliquescent  salts,  principally  chloride  of 
sodium  or  common  salt.  The  absorbent  power  may  be 
judged  of  by  exposing  1  lb.  to  the  air  in  a  moist  place 
(such  as  a  cellar  which  is  not  too  damp)  on  a  glazed 
earthen  dish,  for  15  or  20  days,  stirring  it  sometimes  so 
as  to  expose  the  surface  better;  the  powder  should  be 
previously  well  dried,  at  the  heat  of  about  140".  Well- 
glazed  powder,  made  of  pure  material,  treated  in  this 
way,  will  not  increase  in  weight  more  than  5  parts  in 
1,000,  or  a  half  of  one  per  cent. 

20.  Qnickness  of  l>i]rning.  The  relative  quickness 
of  two  different  powders  may  be  determined  by  biu-n- 
ing  a  train  laid  in  a  circular  or  other  groove  which  re- 
turns into  itself,  one  half  of  the  groove  being  filled  with 
each  kind  of  powder,  and  fire  communicated  at  one  of 
the  points  of  meeting  of  the  two  trains;  the  relative 
quickness  is  readily  deduced  from  observation  of  the 
point  at  which  the  flames  meet. 

21.  Restoring  unserviceable  powder.  When  the 
quantity  of  water  does  not  exceed  Y  per  cent.,  the  pow- 
der may  be  restored  by  drying ;  this  may  be  effected  in 
the  magazine,  if  it  be  dry,  by  means  of  ventilation,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  for  twenty  or 
thirty  days. 

Quick-lime  may  be  used ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  attend- 
ed with  danger;    on  account  of  the  heat  evolved  in 


When  powder  has  absorbed  from  7  to  1^  per  cent, 
of  water,  it  may  still  be  restored  by  drying  in,  the  sun 
or  drying-house;  but  it  remains  porous  and  friable,  and 
unfit  for  transportation :  in  this  case  it  is  better  to  work 
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it  over.  In  service,  it  may  be  worked  hy  means  of  tlie 
rolliug-baiTels,  as  described  for  making  round  powder. 

Wlien  powder  has  been  damaged  witli  salt  water, 
or  become  mixed  with  dirt  or  gravel,  or  other  foreign 
substances  which  cannot  be  separated  by  sifting,  or 
when  it  has  been  under  water,  or  otherwise  too  much 
injured  to  be  reworked,  it  must  be  melted  down  to  ob- 
tain the  saltpetre  by  solution,  filtration,  and  evaporation. 
^92.  storage,  &c.  In  the  powder-magazines,  the  bar- 
rels are  generally  placed  on  the  sides,  three  tiers  high, 
or  four  tiers  if  necessary ;  small  sMds  shoixld  be  placed 
on  the  floor,  and  between  the  several  tiers  of  barrels, 
in  order  to  steady  them ;  and  chocks  should  be  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  lower  skids,  to  prevent  the  rolling 
of  the  baiTels.  The  powder  should  be  separated  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  the  place  and  date  of  fabrication, 
and  the  proof  range.  Fixed  ammunition,  especially  for 
cannon,  should  not  be  put  in  the  same  magazine  with 
powder  in  barrels,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Besides  being  recorded  in  the  magazine  book,  each 
parcel  of  powder  should  be  inscribed  on  a  ticket  attach- 
'ed  to  the  pile,  showing  the  entries  and  the  issue. 

23.  Preservation.  For  the  preservation  of  the  pow- 
der, and  of  the  floors  and  lining  of  the  magazine,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  preserve  unobstructed  the 
circulation  of  the  air,  under  the  flooiing  as  well  as  above. 
The  magazine  should  be  opened  and  aired  in  clear,  dry 
weather,  when  the  air  outside  is  colder  than  that  in- 
side the  magazine ;  the  ventilators  must  be  kept  free  ; 
no  shrubbery  or  trees  should  be  allowed  to  grow  so  near 
as  to  protect  the  building  from  the  sun.  The  moisture 
■of  a  magazine  may  be  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium, 
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suspended  in  an  open  box  under  tlie  areli,  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time ;  quick-lime,  as  before  observed,  is 
dangerous. 

Tiie  sentinel  or  guard  at  a  magazine,  wlien  it  is  ojien, 
should  have  no  fire-arms ;  and  every  one  "who  enters  tlie 
magazine  should  take  off  his  shoes,  or  put  socks  over 
them ;  no  sword  or  cane,  or  any  thing  which  might 
occasion  sparks,  should  be  carried  in. 

24.  Transportation.  Barrels  of  powder  should  not 
be  rolled  for  transportation ;  they  should  be  earned  in 
hand-barrows,  or  slings  made  of  rope  or  leather.  In 
moving  powder  in  the  magazine,  a  cloth  or  carpet 
should  be  spread ;  all  implements  used  there  sbould 
be  of  wood  or  copper ;  and  the  barrels  should  never  be 
repaired  in  the  magazine. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  roll  the  powdei',  for  its  bet- 
ter preservation  and  to  prevent  its  caking,  this  should 
be  done  with  a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  on  boards  in 
the  magazine  yard. 

In  wagons,  barrels  of  powder  must  be  packed  in 
straw,  secured  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  rub  against 
each  other,  and  the  load  covered  with  thick  canvas. 


EFFECTS  OF  GUNPOWDER.* 

35,  Historj',  etc.  The  projectile  arms  of  the  ancients, 
such  as  bows,  ballistas,  and  catapults,  were  operated 
by  the  same  motive  power— that  of  the  spring. 

Although  large  masses  were  thrown  from  these 
machines,  the  velocity  imparted  was  feeble,  as  the 
springs  rapidly  lost  their  power,  from  being  bent ;  and 

*  Vide  PiObebt'S  Cours  SArtilUrie. 
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the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  a  more  certain  as  well 
as  powerful  agent,  gradually  caused  them  to  be  super- 
seded. 

As  before  stated,  the  power  of  this  agent  is  essen- 
tially due  to  the  almost  instantaneous  development  of 
expansive  gases  and  heat  by  combiastion ;  and  although 
its  properties  were  known  for  a  long  time,  its  use  was 
at  first  confined  to  fireivorlis  and  incendiary  composi- 
tions alone. 

The  advantage  of  using  an  agent  capable  of  commu- 
nicating great  velocity  to  a  projectile,  anses  not  only 
from  the  intensity  of  the  shock,  the  possibility  of  dis- 
abling a  large  number  of  men,  and  penetrating  very  re- 
sisting objects,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  allows  of  the 
use  of  lighter  machines,  whereby  the  projectile  can  be 
directed  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  against  its 
object. 

Although  the  combustible  nature  of  powder  was 
known  in  Asia  from  the  earliest  times,  and  its  prop- 
erties were  described  by  Marcus  Gra^cus  and  Roger 
Bacon,  its  application  to  projectiles  seems  to  have  been 
a  subsequent  result  of  accident. 

It  is  stated  that  about  the  year  1330,  Berthold 
Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Fribourg,  was  engaged  in  making 
experiments  with  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  such  as  described  by  Marcus  Grsecus,  and  had 
left  the  mixture  in  a  mortar,  covered  with  a  large  stone, 
when  it  unexpectedly  caught  fire  and  exploded,  throw- 
ing the  stone  to  a  distance  with  gi-eat  force.  The  ex- 
periment was  repeated,  and  with  such  success  that  mili- 
tary men  saw  at  once  that  it  could  be  applied  to  move 
large  projectiles.     Its  progress  as  a  projectile  power, 
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Kowever,  was  comparatively  slow,  and  it  was  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16tli  century  that  it  was  generally 
nsed  for  military  purposes. 

For  a  Jong  time  after  its  introduction,  gunpowder 
was  used  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  "  mealed  powder," 
from  which  it  derived  its  name ;  but  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  load  small  arms  with  gunpowder  in  this  condi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  moisture  which  sometimes  collects 
in  the  bore  after  a  few  discharges.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  it  was  given  a  granular  form,  and  received  the 
name  of  "  musket  powder."  It  was  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  two  parts  of  grained  powder  produced  as 
much  effect  as  three  parts  of  mealed  powder ;  but  the 
larger  fire-arms  of.  the  day  had  not  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  this  increased  force,  and  mealed  powder  continued 
to  be  used  until  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

At  first,  the  ingredients  of  powder  were  converted 
into  cake  with  a  hand-pestle;  a  process  which  gave 
grains  of  very  irregular  size  and  shape.  It  was  after- 
ward discovered  that  the  quality  could  be  much  im- 
proved by  careful  manipulation,  without  sensibly  alter- 
ing the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  first  established. 

Any  improvement  in  gunpowder  which  increases  its 
strength,  also  increases  its  injurious  effects  on  the  ai-ms 
in  which  it  is  used.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
study  the  form  and  thickness  of  fire-arms,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  agent  whose  operations  they  are  intended  to 
restrain  and  direct. 

It  is  impossible  to  embrace  in  a  single  glance  the  de- 
tails of  a  phenomenon  as  complicated  as  the  explosion 
of  a  charge  of  powder.  The  senses  cannot  detect  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  partial  operations  of 
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a  phenomenon,  where  they  are  produced  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  they  seem  "blended  into  one.  In  this  ease 
the  only  sure  method  of  investigation  is  to  separately 
study  the  different  facts,  and  then  unite  them  as  a  whole, 
borrowing  from  the  physical  sciences  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  suhstanees   operated  upon. 

If  the  numerous  circumstances  which  influence  the 
results  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  the  enor- 
mous expansive  force  which  is  developed  in  its  limited 
duration,  prevent  us  from  accurately  determining  the 
measure  of  its  effects,  we  can  at  least  determine  the 
limits  between  which  this  measure  is  included ;  which 
is  sufficient  for  artillery  purposes.  From  the  results 
thus  obtained  were  calculated  the  iron  and  bronze  how- 
itzers introduced  to  supersede  those  of  Gribeauval's  sys- 
tem. With  less  thickness  of  metal,  these  pieces  were 
found  to  answer  every  requirement  of  service ;  a  fact 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  data  from 
which  they  were  constructed. 

26.  Explosion.  The  phenomenon  of  the  explosion 
of  powder  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  viz. : 
ignition,  mflmnmaMon,  and  combustion. 

By  ignition  is  understood  the  setting  on  fire  of  a 
particular  point  of  the  chaise ;  by  inflammation,  the 
spread  of  the  ignition  from  one  grain  to  another ;  and 
by  combustion,  the  burning  of  each  grain  from  its  sur- 
face to  centre. 

27.  Ignition.  Gunpowder  may  be  ignited  by  the 
electric-  spark,  by  contact  with  an  ignited  body,  or  by  a 
sudden  heat  of  572"  Fahrenheit.  A  gradual  heat  de- 
composes powder  without  explosion  by  subliming  the 
sulphur.      Flame  wUl  not  ignite  gunpowder  unless  it 
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remains  long  enough  in  contact  with  tlie  grains  to  heat 
them  to  redness.  Thus,  the  Tslaae  from  burning  paper 
may  "be  touched  to  graios  of  powder  without  igniting 
them,  owing  to  the  slight  density  of  the  flame,  and  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  grains.  It  may  he  ignited  by  fric- 
tion, or  a  shock  between  two  solid  bodies,  even  when 
these  are  not  very  hard.  Experiments  in  France,  in 
1825,  show  that  powder  may  be  ignited  by  the  shock 
of  copper  against  copper,  copper  against  iron,  lead 
against  lead,  and  even  lead  against  wood  ;  in  handling 
gunpowder,  therefore,  violent  shocks  between  all  solid 
bodies  should  be  avoided. 

The  time  necessaiy  for  the  ignition  of  powder  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  For  instance,  damp  pow- 
der requires  a  longer  time  for  ignition  than  powder  per- 
fectly dry,  owing  to  the  loss  of  heat  consequent  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  water ;  a  powder,  the  grain  of  which 
has  an  angular  shape  and  rough  surface,  will  be  more 
easily  ignited  than  one  of  rounded  shape  and  smooth 
surface  ;  a  light  powder,  more  easily  than  a  dense  one ; 
and  a  powder  made  of  a  black  charcoal,  more  easily  than 
one  made  of  red,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  compelled 
to  give  up  its  volatile  ingredients  before  it  is  acted  on 
by  the  nitre. 

28.  Combustion.  The  velocity  of  con^ustion  is  the 
space  passed  over  by  the  surface  of  combustion  in  a 
second  of  time,  measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  this  surface. 

The  diameter  of  the  largest-size  grain  of  mortar- 
powder  does  not  exceed  0.1  inch ;  the  time  of  its  com- 
bustion, therefore,  is  altogether  too  transient  to  be 
ascertained  by  direct  observation.    It  may  be  deter- 
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mined  by  compressing  the  composition 
into  a  tube  and  burning  it,  or  by  burn- 
ing the  "  press-cake."  In  the  latter  case, 
take  a  prism  of  the  cate  about  fourteen 
inches  long  and  one  inch  square  at  the 
base.  Smear  the  sides  with  hogs'  lard, 
and  place  it  on  end  in  a  shallow  dish  of 
water.  The  object  of  the  lard  is  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  flame  to  the  sides ; 
and  the  water  is  to  prevent  the  lower  end  from  being 
ignited  by  burning  drops  of  powder.  Set  the  upper 
end  on  fire,  and  note  the  time  of  burning  of  the  column 
with  a  stop-watch  beating  tenths  of  seconds. 

In  either  way  it  will  be  shown  that  the  composition, 
■if  homogeneous,  bums  in  parallel  layers,  and  that  the 
velocity  of  combustion  is  uninfluenced  by  the  size  of 
the  column,  or  by  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  gas. 

The  velocity  of  combustion  of  dry  French  war- 
powder  is  thus  found  to  be  0.48  in.,  and  of  English 
powder,  which  American  powder  closely  resembles,  it 
is  about  0.4  in. 

It  may  be  shown  by  direct  experiment  that  the 
burning  of  a  grain  of  pow^der  in  a  fire-arm,  is  progres- 
sive, and  that  the  size  of  the  grain  exerts  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  especially  in  short 
arms. 

For  this  purpose  take  a  mortar,  eprouvette  and  load 
it  with  a  single  fragment  of  powder  weighing  forty-eix 
grains ;  fii'e  it,  and  the  ball  will  not  be  thrown  out  of 
the  bore ;  divide  the  same  weight  into  seven  or  eight 
fragments,  and  it  will  barely  be  thrown  out  of  the 
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bore ;  divide  it  into  fifteen  fragments,  and  it  will  be 
thrown  about  ten  feet;  fifty  fragments  will  throw  it 
about  thirty  feet ;  and  the  same  weight  of  cannon-pow- 
der, about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 

The  progressive  burning  of  powder  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  burning  grains  are  sometimes 
projected  from  a  gun  with- sufficient  force  to  perforate 
screens  of  paper,  wood,  and  lead,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. It  is  even  found  that  they  are  set  on  fire  in  the 
gun,  and  afberward  extinguished  in  the  air  before  they 
are  completely  consumed.  The  large  grains  of  powder 
used  in  the  fifteen-inch  columbiad  are  thrown  out  burn- 
ing, to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 

The  velocity  of  combustion  of  powder  varies  with 
the  nature,  proportions,  trUuration,  density,  and  cond/ir 
Hon  of  the  ingredients. 

Puripy  of  ingredients.  To  secure  the  greatest  ve- 
locity of  combustion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nitre  and 
sulphur  should  be  pure,  or  nearly  so.  This  can  always 
be  effected  by  a  proper  attention  to  the  prescribed 
modes  of  refining ;  but  with  the  charcoal  it  is  different, 
for  th'e  part  which  it  plays  in  combustion  depends  upon 
certain  characters  which  are  indicated  by  its  color  and 
texture.  The  velocity  of  combustion  will  be  greater 
for  red  charcoals  than  those  that  are  black  and  strongly 
calcined ;  and  for  light  and  fiiable  charcoals,  than  those 
that  are  hard  and  compact.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be 
nearly  proportioned  to  the  combustibility  of  the  char- 
coals given  in  the  tables  on  page  19. 

PTGportions.  The  proportions  of.  the  ingredients 
have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  combustion ;  by  vary- 
ing them,  all  velocities  between  0  and  .55  inch  can  be 
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obtained ;  the  latter  number  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 
The  proportiona  which  give  a  maximum,  appear  to  be 
comprised  between  the  two  following: 

Nitre,  76.  Charcoal,  15.  Sulphur,  9. 

"      76.  "  U.  "       lo'. 

As  it  is  often  useful  in  preparing  fireworks  to  know 
the  proportions  which  will  give  a  certain  velocity  of 
combustion,  a  table  is  given  of  a  series  of  proportions 
of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  chai'coal,  and  the  corresponding 
velocities  of  combustion ; 

Sixty  parts  of  nitre,  compounded  with  certain  pro- 
portions of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  gave  the  following 
velocities : 


BBlphnt. 

r.w.B...cw.u                                1 

0 

5 

10 

11 

15 

20 

30 

60 

Incb. 

Inob. 

Indi. 

Int^h. 

Inch, 

Incli. 

0 

.0 

.02 

.11 

.  14 

.24 

.34 

.43 

.  07 

5 

.0 

.05 

.24 

.30 

.43 

.47 

.35 

.00 

8 

.0 

.06 

.50 

.51 

.49 

.41 

.20 

.00 

10 

.0 

.08 

.47 

.49 

.47 

.39 

.16 

.00 

15 

.0 

.11 

.43 

.44 

.36 

.35 

.  14 

.00 

20 

.0 

.16 

.39 

.40 

.38 

.30 

.  10 

.00 

30 

.0 

.27 

.34 

.33 

.29 

.21 

.01 

.00 

60 

.0 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

..«  j 

.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportiona  6— -1 — 1  are 
among  those  that  give  the  greatest  amount  of  gas  in  a 
given  time,  other  circumstances  being  equal;  for  the 
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reason,  that  tlie  weight  burned  during  this  time  ia 
greater,  and  because  each  unit  of  weight  gives  a  greater 
volume  of  gas. 

Triturathn.  Trituration  of  the  ingredients  increases 
the  velocity  of  combustion ;  and  this  increase  is  much 
greater  as  the  proportions  approach  those  which  give 
the  greatest  velocity.  For  the  results  of  experiments  on 
this  point,  see  accompanying  table : 


ll 

Veloeity  o!  cumbuBtlon. 

..-> 

Composition, 

A. 

B. 

.C, 

Ha„« 

Inohea, 

IncbiH. 

Inch«,. 

0 

1 

2 

i 
5 
10 

12 
31 
.S8 
40 
44 
46 
48 

13 
25 
28 
82 
34 
35 
8J 

.0189 
.0192 
.0300 
.0204 
.0212 
.0216 
.0236 

Compositions  dry, 

A,  75.00  12.5    12.50  Gunpowder. 

B,  68.00    12.0   28.00  Fuae  composition. 
0,   66.66      2,0    31.34   Portrfire       " 

Tlie  nitre  was  taken  as  it  came  from 
the  refinery.     The  sulphur  and  charcoal 
had  already  been  triturated  in  the  roll-' 
ing-baiTels. 

For  each  set  of  proportions,  the  maximum 
velocity  corresponds  to  a  very  small  density.  By  in- 
creasing the  density,  the  velocity  is  diminished;  and 
more  rapidly  for  qilick  compositions  than  slow  ones. 
When  in  the  form  of  a  dust,  gunpowder  composition 
burns  more  slowly  without  compression  than  with  it. 
For  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  preceding  compo- 
sitions, see  the  following  table ;  the  trituration  was  ex- 
tended to  ten  hours ; 
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D™»itr 

..„-.. 

C.™po=it,™. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

0.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 
l.tiO 
1.80 
2.00 
2.16 

.360 

.440 

,470 

.480 
.890 
AiS 

.310 
.410 

.366 
.360 
.3-tO 
.330 

.0319 

.0295 

.0253 
.0224 
.0220 

The  pulverized  composition  is  simniy 
poured  into  a  tube,  and  settled  by 
striking  lightly  on  a  table. 

The  composition  poured  in  as  above, 
and  compressed  under  a  weight  of 
22  lbs.  vi-ithout  shock. 

Composition  drivea  with  a  mallet 
weighing  2.2  Iba,,  falling  tiirough  a 
height  of  3.9  inches. 

Same,  save  the  height,  which  was  37 
inches. 

These  densities  were  obtained  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  blows  with 
the  mallet  for  each  ladleful  of  compo- 

TJie  density  of  a  composition  under  the 
same    pressure,   increases   with    the 
trituration  of  the  ingredients. 

.  Moisture.  By  moistening  tlie  composition  witli  pure 
water,  alcohol,  or  vinegar,  and  then  drying  it  com- 
pletely, the  velocity  of  combustion  is  increased.  "With 
pure  water  alone,  this  increase  of  velocity  may  amount 
to  0.1  of  an  inch.  On  the  contrary,  the  velocity  is 
diminished  where  oils,  fatty  or  resinous  sul)stances,  are 
added  to  the  composition,  or  when  it  incloses  water  or 
other  liquids. 


29.    I.avir  of  formation  of  gaseoui  producti.      When 

the  form  and  size  of  the  grains  and  the  velocity  of  com- 
bustion are  known,  we  can  ascertain,  at  any  given  mo- 
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inent,  the  amount  of  powder  consumed,  as  the  velocity 
is  unifonn  and  independent  of  the  surface. 

Splim^vxd  grain.  Tate  a  spherical  grain  of  powder 
of  homogeneous  stracture,  one  that  will  completely  burn 
up  in  J^  of  a  second.  Apply  iire  at  any  point 
of  its  surface,  the  flame  will  immediately 
envelop  it,  and  burn  away  the  first  spheri- 
cal layer ;  if,  for  example,  we  suppose  the 
^'g-  "■  time  of  this  partial  combustion  be  yV  *^^ 
the  time  required  to  burn  up  the  entire  grain,  then  the 
radius  of  the  remaining  sphere  will  be  only  J-j-  of  the 
firet ;  but  the  volumes  of  spheres  being  to  each  other 
as  the  cubes  of  their  radii,  the  primitive  sphere  will  be 
to  the  one  which  remains  after  the  burning  of  the  first 
layer,  as  1.0  is  to  0.729,  the  cube  of  .9.  Subtracting  tlie 
second  of  these  numbers  from  the  first,  we  shall  have 
0.271,  which  expresses  the  difference  of  volumes  of  the 
two  spheres,  or  the  amount  consumed  in  the  first  yV  of 
time,  compared  to  that  of  the  entire  grain.  By  making 
similar  calculations  on  the  other  layers,  we  shall  obtain 
the  results  contained  in  the  following  table : 


Tim. 

<,rb„„i„„ 

0.000 

.m 

.IW 

m 

.• 

.». 

.m 

.900 

1.000 

Dem 

losing  i-nilii 

1.000 

.m 

.BOO 

.TOO 

.600 

Am 

.300 

,200 

.100 

acoo 

Tolu 

mesofgrian 

1,000 

,I2B 

.612 

.848 

.J 

.125 

M, 

.m 

.ooe 

.001 

0.000 

Toln 

ines  burnt 

..-.,„ 

.498 

.B57 

.» 

.876 

.mi 

.m 

.m 

.909 

1.0O0 

Vol« 

iiesbnrntm^cW.Ol 

-I- 

.m 

.111 

.m 

"" 

Ml 

m 

.019 

,007 

0.001 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  for  equal  intervals  of 
time,  those  taken  in  the  first  period  of  combustion  give 
forth  very  much  larger  amounts  of  gas  than  those  taken 
in  the  last.     If,  instead  of  a  sphere,  we  suppose  the 
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grain  to  be  a  pok/7iedron  circumscri'biiig  a 

sphere,  the  "burning  layers  being  parallel, 

the  decreasing  grain  will  continue  to  "be 

a  similar  polyhedron,   circumscribing   a 

sphere.     The  results  given  in  the  table  ''"^''" 

will  be  strictly  time  for  this  case,  as  well  as  for  gi-ains 

of  conical  or  cylindrical  foirm,  provided  their  bases  be 

equal  to  their  heights. 

General  formula.  A  general  formula  may  be  de- 
duced to  show  the  amount  of  gas  developed  at  any 
instant  of  the  combustion  of  a  grain  or  charge  of  pow- 
der. For  this  purpose  take  a  spherical  grain  of  powder, 
and  consider' it  inflamed  over  its  entire  surface. 

Let  t  represent  the  time  of  burning,  fi-om  the  in- 
stant of  ignition  to  the  moment  nnder  consideration:  t\ 
the  time  necessaiy  to  bui'n  from  the  surface  to  the  cen- 
tre, or  total  combustion:  S,  the  radius  of  the  grain. 

Since  the  combustion  passes  over  the  radius  J?  in 

the  time  t',  the  velocity  of  com"bustion  is  equal  y-,  and 

for  the  time  t,  it  will  pass  over  the  space  t-—  or  J?—  ; 

the  radius  of  the  decreasing  sphere  will  therefore  be 

j^ll  —  —\       The    volume    of  the    gi'ain    of   powder 

4 
and   that   of    the    decreashig   sphere    are   -^nJi^    and 

^'^i^(l— -7,).  respectively;   and   their  difference,  or 
the    quantity  of    powder   burned,    will   be    equal    to 
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The  first  factor  of  this  expression  represents  tlie 
primitive  volume  of  a  grain  of  powder,  and  tlie  other 
expresses  the  relation  of  th^  volume  burned  to  the 
primitive  volume. 

The  same  expression  will  answer  for  all  the  grains 
of  a  charge  of  powder,  if  they  are  of  the  same  size  and 
composition ;  consequently,  if  we  let  A  represent  the 
Volume  or  weight  of  the  gi-ains  composing  a  charge  of 
powder,  the  quantity  remaining  unhurned  after  the  time 

t  will  be  represented  by  ^  /  1  —  —  j ;  and  the   quantity 

burned,  by  a{i~{i—  ^  M. 

Although  the  grains  of  powder  are  not  splierlcal, 
their  sharp  angles  are  partially  worn  away  by  rubbing 
against  eaeh  other  in  glazing  and  in  transportation;  and 
the  mode  of  fabrication,  and  inspection  reduces  the 
variation  in  size  within  narrow  limits ;  therefore,  if 
we  examine  the  influence  which  the  actual  form  and 
size  of  the  grains  exercises  over  the  phenomenon  of 
combustion  of  powder,  we  shall  find  that  the  effect 
varies  but  slightly  from  that  due  to  the  spherical  form. 

A^Uctxtion  to  ordiTuwy  powdei:  Take  a  ^ain  of  ob- 
long form,  like  that  of  a  spheroid,  or  cylinder  termi- 
nated by  two  hemispheres;  it  will  present  a  greater 
surface  than  a  spherical  grain  of  the  same  weight,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  gas  formed  from  it  in  the 
first  instants  of  time,  will  be  greater,  and  the  duration 
of  the  combustion  will  be  less.  It  can  be  shown,  how- 
ever, that  so  long  as  the  size  of  the  grains  is  kept  with- 
in the  regulation  limits,  this  influence  will  be  slight. 
To  do  this,  take  an  oblong  grain  the  cylindrical  part  of 
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whicli  tag  a  diameter  of  ,054  in.,  let  it  be  terminated 
by  two  liemispheres,  and  have  a  total  length  of  .097 
in.  (these  being  the  minimum  and  maximum  size  of 
a  grain  of  French  cannon-powder,  respectively) ;  its 
weight  will  be  about  .07  grain,  or  -j-fs-  of  ^  gramme^ 
and  with  a  velocity  of  combustion  of  0.48  it  will  take 
0.056"  to  burn  up  completely. 

French  war-powder  is  composed  of  grains  of  different 
weights,  numbering  about  310  to  every  ffrmnTns,  or  15.4 
gm.  Troy.  If,  therefore,  powder  contain  oblong  grains 
of  the  size  stated  above,  there  must  be  others  still 
smaller;  if  we  suppose  them  to  be- in  equal  quantities, 
and  the  larger  to  be  ^-J-^  of  the  unit  of  weight,  then  the 
smaller  must  be  equal  to  -^^^  of  the  unit  of  weight ; 
which  would  be  equal  to  spheres  with  a  radius  of  0.028 
inch.  Comparing  the  quantities  of  gas  developed  in 
intervals  of  .008",  or  about  J-,of  the  time  necessary  for 
the  combustion  of  the  smallest  grains,  we  obtain  the 
result  in  the  following  table  : — 


Einda  of  grains  of  I'o.vder. 

Ri-latinn  oftho  volnme  of  powder  dumcd,  to  tie  vol- 

iy'.m 

ly'.oni 

<y'.«M 

(f'.m 

fl".040 

0".0*S 

(I'/.OM 

Bloagated  grains,  diamr.  .054  in. 

length,  0.0B8  in.,— 210    to  the 

gramme,  or  1G.4  grs., 
Spliertcal   grains   ol   410  to  tlie 

gramme,  or  .056  in.  diameter, 
Elongated  and  Eplierical  grains  as 

abave,  in  equal  quantitieB,  form 

ing  a  mixture  of   310  to  tlie 

Spherical  grains' of '  310  to  the 
gramme,  or  0,063  in.  diameter. 

Difference  between  mised  grains 
and  spherical  grains  of  the  same 
mean  weight, 

0.310 
0.357 

0.333 
0.330 

0.003 

0.555 

o.eir 

0.585 
0.530 

0.005 

0.137 
0.794 

0.76S 
0.7E8 

0.008 

0.864 
0.907 

0.8S5 
0.815 

0.010 

0-.946 

0.958 
0.948 

0.010 

0.987 
0.994 

0.005 

1.000 
0.900 

0.001 

The  differences  in  the  results  do  not  much  exceed  -^i-g-, 
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and  may  be  neglected  in  practice  ;  we  may  aecordiagly 
consider  all  tie  grains  of  a  charge  of  powder  as  spheres 
witli  radii  corresponding  to  tteir  mean  weigM.  Tlds 
mean  weight  is  mi  impGrtant  elefneni,  and  may  he  de- 
termined hy  counti/ng  the  numlim'  of  grains  in  a  given 
%d  dimding  tlie  weight  of  the  charge  hy  this 


In  war-powder  tlie  largest  portion  of  each  grain  is 
bnrned  in  the  first  two-tenths  of  the  time  required  to 
constune  the  entire  grain  :  as  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
grain  of  ordinary  cannon-powder  requires  0.1  second 
for  its  combustion,  the  largest  portion  of  the  grain  will 
be  burned  in  the  first  y^-g-  of  a  second.  K  we  consider 
the  velocity  of  the  projectile  on  leaving  a  gun,  and  the 
time  necessary  to  overcome  its  inertia  in  the  first  period 
of  its  movement,  we  shall  see  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  each  grain  is  burned  up  before  the  projectile  leaves 
the  gun.  If  the  sise  of  the  grain  he  increased,  the 
effect  will  be  to  diminish  the  a/mount  of  gas  evolved  in 
the  first  i/nstants  of  tvme,  and  to  diminish  the  pressure 
on  the  hreech.*  This  principle  has  been  made  use  of 
lately  fo  increase  the  endurance  of  large  cannon. 

29.  iiiilammatiaii.  When  grains  of  powder  are  uni- 
ted to  form  a  chaise,  and  flre  is  communicated  to  one 
of  them,  the  heated  and  expansive  gases  evolved,  insin- 
uate themselves  into  the  interstices  of  the  charge,  en- 
velop the  grains  and  ignite  them,  one  after  the  other. 

*Thia  idealias  been  carried  out  more  fully  in  the  experiments  of  Captain  EodmEn, 
by  converting  the  powder  into  ono  oc  more  cakes,  whiuh  are  perforated  witli  niimer- 
oua  small  holes  for  the  passage  of  tlie  flanie.  In  this  way  a  large  portion  of  the 
powder  is  consumed  on  an  increasing  instead  of  a  decreasing  surface,  and  the 
amount  of  gas  given  ont  in  the  last  moments  will  be  greater  tlian  in  the  first;  and 
thus  the  strain  on  the  breech  of  a  gun  maj  be  very  much  diminished  without  pro- 
portionately diminisliing  the  velocity  communicated  1«  the  projectile.  For  actual 
results  obtamed  with  this  kind  of  powder,  see  Note  appended  to  section  lOS), 
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This  propagation  of  ignition  is  called  inflammation^ 
and  its  velocity  tlie  velooit/y  of  inflammation.  It  is 
mueli  greater  than  that  of  combustion,  and  it  should  not 
1)6  confounded  with  it. 

The  velocity  with  which  inflamed  gases  move  in  a 
resisting  tube,  like  a  cannon,  is  very  great.  Hntton  cal- 
culated it  to  be  fi'om  3,000  to  5,000  feet  per  second ;  and 
Robins  determined  it  by  experiment  to  be  about  V,000 
feet  per  second. 

But  when  these  gases  are  forced  to  pass  through  the 
interstices  of  powder,  the  resistance  offered  will  consider- 
ably diminish  the  velocity  of  their  expansion  :  it  is  found 
to  vary  with  the  form  and  size  of  the  grains ;  and  may 
be  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  33  feet  per  second.  The 
velocity  of  combustion,  as  before  stated,  is  only  .48  inch 
per  second. 

Although  the  velocity  of  inflammation  of  a  train  of 
powder  can  afford  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  this  velocity 
in  a  gun,  it  may  be  interesting  to  study  it. 

The  velocity  of  inflammation  of  a  train  of  powder 
generally  varies  with  the  size  of  the.  grains,  with  the 
quantity  of  powder  employed,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
surrounding  bodies,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following 
results  of  actual  e^iperiment. 

The  amount  df  powder  in  each  train  was  about 
.11  lb.  to  the  linear  foot,  and  the  time  corresponding  to 
the  distances  was  one  second. 

On  a'plane  surface  in  the  open  aii',      .         ^.87  feet. 

In  an  uncovered  trough,  .         .         .    8.13    " 

In  a  linen  tube,  ....       11.38 

In  the  same  tube  placed  in  the  trough,      1Y.48    " 

lu  the  trough  covered  up,  .  27.88    " 
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These  velocities  are  less  than, tTiose  obtained  in  fire- 
arms, for  the  reason  that  the  powder  is  not  only  confined 
at  the  sides,  but  at  one  end,  which  was  not  the  ease  in 
the  experiment  with  the  covered  trough,  where  it  could 
expand  in  both  directions, 

A  velocity  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  can  be 
obtained  by  burning  quick-match  inclosed  in  a  cloth 
tube. 

The  size  of  the  cross-section  influences  the  velocity, 
as  was  shown  by  burning  a  train  containing  .062  lb.  per 
foot  in  an  open  trough:  the  velocity  was  5.77  feet,  in- 
stead of  7.87  feet;  and  in  a  covered  trough  it  was 
twenty  feet,  instead  of  27.88.  The  velocity,  therefore, 
increases  with  the  cross-section  of  the  train. 

To  determine  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  grains 
on  the  velocity  of  inflammation,  two  trains  were  fired, 
one  composed  of  fine  grains,  and  the  other  of  large 
ones ;  the  velocity  of  the  first  was  8.2  feet,  and  the 
second  was  7.54,  This  difference  was  due  to  the  greater 
amount  of  gas  developed  by  the  small  grains  in  the  first 
instants  of  combustion. 

The  nature  of  the  charcoal  exerts  an  influence,  the 
black  being  more  favorable  to  inflammation  than  the 
red. 

For  a  specific  gravity  of  1.3,  the  velocity  is  7.5  feet. 

Kb,        •■  "     7.2     " 

1.^,        ■■  "     6.2     " 

Light  powder  is  therefore  found  to  be  more  inflam- 
mable than  heavy. 

If  the  grains  be  round  the  interstices  are  larger,  and 
more  favorable  to  the  passage  of  the  flame,  and  the  m- 
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flammatioil  of  tlie  mass.  If  they  be  sharp  and  angu- 
lar, they  will  close  upon  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  the  interstices ;  and  although  the  ignition  of 
such  grains  may  be  more  rapid,  its  propagation  will  be 
diminished. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  when  powder  is  burned  in 
an  open  train,  fine  powder  inflames  more  rapidly  than 
coarse ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  fire-arms,  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  the  interstices.  If  a  charge  were 
composed  of  mealed  powder,  the  flame  could  no  longer 
find  its  way  through  interstices,  and  the  velocity  of  in- 
flammation and  combustion  would  become  the  same. 
The  velocity  of  inflammation  of  powder  compressed  by 
pounding  is  about  .64  inch,  while  that  of  mealed  pow- 
der in  the  same  condition  is  only  .45  in. 

PKODUCTS,  ETC.,  OF  COMBUSTION. 

30.  IVatnre  «f  products.  Temperature  and  atmos- 
pheric pressure  considerably  influence  the  products  ob- 
tained from  burning  gunpowder.  When  exposed  in  the 
open  air  to  a  temperature  gradually  increasing  to  572" 
Fahrenheit,  the  sulphur  sublimes,  taking  with  it  a  por- 

NoTE. — By  eompressiag  grain-powder  under  a  hydroatatio  press  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  solid  cake,  and  be  used  in  loading  fire-arms,  in  place  of  tlie  ordinary 
cartridge.  No  cement  is  required  to  unite  the  graina,  aa  the  pressure  brings  tbe 
particles  of  the  surface  of  the  grains  within  the  limits  of  cohesive  attraction,  in 
the  same  way  that  artificial  limestone  is  formed  by  compressing  sand.  As  the 
pressure  diminlshea  the  interstices  of  ttie  grains,  it  also  diminishes  the  Telocity  of 
inflammation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  charge  is  converted  into  flame. 

Experiments  made  at  "West  Point,  on  some  spechnens  of  powder  thus  prepared 
by  Dr.  Doremus,  of  New  Tork,  showed  that  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
bore  may  be  increased  or  dimitiished  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  pressure  on 
tlie  cakes. 

The  cakes  were  covered  by  a  water-proof,  but  highly  jnflanimable  varnish, 
which  protected  the  jiowdcr  from  moisture,  witiiout  apparently  diminialiing  its 
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tion  of  tlie  carbon.  Hiia  was  shown  by  Saluces,  who 
passed  the  volatilized  products  through  a  screen  of  very 
fine  cloth,  and  found  carbon  deposited  on  it.  Powder 
may  be,  therefore,  completely  decomposed  by  a  gradual 
heat,  without  explosion;  but  when  suddenly  brought 
in  contact  with  an  ignited  body,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  at  least  572"  Fahrenheit,  the  sulphur  has  not 
time  to  sublime  before  explosion  takes  place 

The  proportions  for  war-powder  for  the  United 
States  service  are  seventy-six  parts  of  nitre,  ten  of 
sulphur,  and  fourteen  of  carbon.  By  the  atomic  thcoiy 
the  proportions  should  be  74.64  nitre,  11,85  sulphur, 
13.51  carbon.  If  we  adopt  these  last  proportions,  the 
formula  for  gunpowder  becomes 

If  we  suppose  the  ingredients  to  be  pure,  and  to  aiTaiige 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  heat  according  to 
their  strongest  affinities,  there  will  result  one  equivalent 
of  nitrogen,  three  of  carbonic  acid,  and  one  of  sulphide 
of  potassiiun,  for 

The  pfeducts  are,  therefore,  solid  and  gaseous.  Usually, 
powder  contains  a  slight  quantity  of  moisture ;  the  in- 
gredients 'are  not  absolutely  pure,  nor  are  they  propor- 
tioned strictly  according  to  their  combining  equivalents ; 
it  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  actual  would 
differ  from  the  theoretical  results. 

The  actual  gaseous  prodiiets  obtained  by  combustion 
are,  principally  nibrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  sometimes 
oa/rbonic  oxide,  a  little  sidphuretted  hydrogen,  carhuretted 
hydrogen,  and  nitrous  owide.  The  solid  products  are, 
sulphide  of  potassium,  svlpliate  of  pota^-m,  cavbonaie 
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of  potassa  (mingled  witli  a  little  oarboTi),  and  traces  of 
sniphm: 

"When  the  sulphide  of  potassium  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  potassa, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  white  smoke  which  follows  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.  A  portion  of  the  sulphide  is 
sometimes  condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  projectile, 
which  accounts  for  the  red  appearance  of  shells,  some- 
times observed  in  mortar-firing. 

The  solid  products  are  probably  volatilized  at  the 
moment  of  explosion  by  the  high  temperature  which 
accompanies  the  combustion;  but,  coming  in  contact 
with  bodies  of  much  lower  temperature,  they  are  imme- 
diately condensed.  In  chambered  arms,  small  drops  of 
sulphur  may  be  observed  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the 
bore,  which  show  that  the  sulphur  has  been  volatilized ; 
and  we  know  that  good  powder  bums  on  paper  and 
leaves  no  trace.  This  fact,  however,  was  most  com- 
pletely shown  by  the  experiments  of  Count  Runiford. 
This  celebrated  observer  used  a  small  epi-ouvette  of 
gi-eat  strength,  which  he  partially  filled,  with  powder, 
tind  hermetically  closed  with  a  heavy  weight.  The 
powder  was  fired  by  heating  a  portion  of  the  eprouvette 
to  redness.  .  Whenever  the  force  was  sufficient  to  raise, 
the  weight,  the  entire  products  escaped;  when  it  was 
not,  a  solid  substance  was  found  condensed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  bore  furthest  from  the  source'  of  heat. 

31.  Temperatiire.  The  temperature  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  fired  gunpowder  has  been  variously  estimar 
ted.  Saluees  determined  by  experiment  that  pure  cop- 
per, which  melts  at  a  temperature  of  4,622  Fahr.,  was 
not  always  melted  by  them ;    while  brass,  the  melting- 
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point  of  wlticli  ^  about  3,900  Fahr.,  was  invariably 
melted  ;  lie  was,  therefore,  induced  to  place  their  tem- 
perature at  about  4,300  Fahr.  As  metals  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  heat  before  melting,  it  is  probable  that  the 
temperature  of  fired  gunpowder  is  actually  more  than 
is  here  stated. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  FORCE  OF 
GUNPOWDER. 
32.  Absolute  force.  The  absolute  force  of  gunpow- 
der is  measured  by  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  when 
it  exactly  fills  the  space  in  which  it  is  fired.  Various 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  mechanically 
the  absolute  expansive  force  of  fired  gunpowder,  but 
with  widely  different  results.  Robins  estimated  it  at 
1,000  atmospheres,  Hutton  at  1,800,  D'Autoni  from  1,400 
to  1,900,  and  Rumford  caiTied  it  as  high  as  100,000 
atmospheres.*  These  discrepancies  arise,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  very  great  difference  which,  exists  be- 
tween the  expansive  force  of 
the  gases  in  the  different  rao- 
!  ments  of  combustion,  and  from 
a  want  of  coincidence  in  the 
observations. 

The  apparatus  used  by 
Rumford  to  determine  this 
point  consisted,  essentially,  of 
a  small  eprouvette,  E,  capa- 
ble of  holding  ex&ctly  25 
grains  of  powder.     The  orifice. 


'  Roclman's  experiments  sliow  the  absolute  pre! 
erea,  or  200,000  Iba.  to  the  square  inch. 
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was  closed  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  the  powder  was 
fired  by  heating  the  stem  of  the  eproiivette,  S,  with  a 
redhot  cannon-'ball,  B.  For  the  first  trial,  he  filled  the 
eprouvette  with  25  grains  of  the  best  quality  of  dry  pow- 
der, and  rested  upon,  the  cover  the  knob,  C,  of  a  24-pd. 
gun,  whose  weight  was  8,081  lbs.  Notwithstanding  its 
great  strength,  the  epi'ouvette  was  burst  at  the  first  fire 
into  two,  pieces ;  and  the  24-pdr.  was  raised.  Eumford 
endeavored  to  show  from  the  weight  thus  raised,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  gases  on  the  sides  of  the  eprouvette  was 
greater  than  10,000  atmospheres.  He  further  attempted 
to  show,  that  as  the  tenacity  of  good  iron  is  equal  to 
4,231  times  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  same 
surface,  and  as  the  surface  of  rupture  was  13  times  that 
of  the  bore,  the  force  necessary  to  produce  the  rupture 
of  the  eprouvette  must  have  been  13x4,2Sl,  or  55,003 
atmospheres. 

There  are  circumstances  attending  this  experiment 
which  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  which  will 
very  materially  diminish  this  result.  They  ai'e,  the 
diminution  of  the  tenacity  of  the  iron,  due  to  heating 
the  eprouvette  to  produce  explosion,  and  the  incorrect 
method  by  which  Eumford  estimated  the  strength  of  a 
hoUow  cylinder  subjected  to  a  strain  of  expansion. 

33,  Relation  between  density  and  force.  Experi- 
ments were  continued,  with  a  similar  apparatus,  to  de- 
termine the  relation  between  the  density  and  the  expan- 
sive force  of  fired  gimpowder.  The  capacity  of  the 
eprouvette  was  nearly  25  grains.  It  was  fired  with  vari- 
ous charges  fix)m  1  up  to  18  grains;  and  the  expansive 
force  of  each  dischai'ge  was  detennined  by  the  smallest 
weight  necessary  to  close  the  orifice  against  the  escape 
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of  the  gas.  Witii  the  results  of  85  trials  a  table  was 
formed,  from. which  a  curve  was  constructed  which  ex- 
presses the  relation  between  the  density  and  expansive 
force  of  fired  gunpowder,  from  1  to  15  grains.  By 
analogy  and  calculation,  this  curve  was  contintied  up  to 
a  charge  of  24  grains;  and  for  the  density  coiTespond- 
ing  to  this  charge,  the  pressure  was  found  to  "be  29,178 


This  pressure  is  much  greater  than  that  developed 
in  the  explosion  of  projectiles  and  mines,  owing  to  the 
low  temperature  of  the  surrounding  siu&ces,  and  the 
large  amount  of  heat  which  they  absorb.  It  is  the  same 
with  cannon,  for  the  most  rapid  firing  does  not  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  bore  above  210  Fahr.,  which  is  much 
below  that  of  the  eprouvette.  Besides,  the  powder  does 
not  completely  fill  the  space  in  rear  of  the  ball ;  and, 
as  powder  burns  progressively,  this  space  is  enlarged 
before  the  gases  are  completely  developed,  and  conse- 
quently their  density  is  diminished.  There  is  also  a  loss 
of  force  by  the  escape  of  the  gases,  through  the  windage 
and  vent. 

The'  following  equation  expresses  the  relation  found 
to  exist  between  the  density  and  expansive  force  of 
charges  of  gunpowder,  from  1  to  15  grains,  fired  in  an 
eprouvette  the  capacity  of  which  was  25  grains,  or  in 
other  words,  for  charges  in  which  the  densities  vary 
from  .04  to  .6  : 

in  which  p  represents  the  pressure  in  atmospheres,  and 
d  the  density  of  the  inflamed  products. 

It  win  be  seen  from  this  equation,  that  the  2:iressure 
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increases  more  rapidly  tlian  tlie  density,  since  tlie  expo- 
nent of  the  density  is  greater  than  nnity. 

The  density  of  the  gases  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
powder  hwned  dfiwided  by  the  space  occupied  hy  the  gases. 
By  substituting  this  in  the  equation,  we  can  determine 
the  pressure  exerted  at  any  given  instant  of  the  coni- 
hustion. 

Although  this  relation  is  deduced  for  a  particular 
kind  of  powder,  it  may  be  used  for  all  service-powders 
and  service-charges  without  serioils  eiTor,  since  the  actual 
amount  of  gaseous  products  is  nearly  the  same  for  all, 
and  the  densities  of  the  highest  service-charges  never 
exceed  O.6.* 

34.  Force  of  poivdcr  wlien  iiillanimation  \s  instanta- 
neous. If  the  size,  form,  and  density  of  the  grains  of  a 
charge  of  powder,  the  velocity  of  combustion,  and  the 


*  Tlie  aooiiraey  of  Rumford's  formula  has  been  lately  verifled  iDy  a  series 
experiments  made  by  Captain  Rodman.  The  apparatus  used  by  Hiis  officer  c 
sisted  of  a  very  thick  oaat-iron  sliell,  to  which  was  attaelied  an  indenting  piatoii 
determining  the  pressure  on  tlie  inner  surface,  or  powder  cavity  of  the  shell. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pressures  oaleulated  by  the  formula  and  tlie  pi 
snrea  obtained  by  the  experiments,  for  three  diiferent  densities: 


-dbj- 


1,290  lbs. 
2,900    " 

3,100    '■ 


2,525    ' 
3,220    ' 


The  lesser  pressure  obtained  by  Rodman's  eiperhnenta  may  be  in  a  great  measure 
taplained  by  the  facts,  that  the  shell  was  not  heated,  but  fired  with  a  friction  tube, 
and  that  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  through  the  vent  Fiu'ther  experunents 
were  made  which  show  that  so  long  as  the  volume  of  the  charge  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  space  in  which  it  is  fired.  Hie  pressure  on  the  unit  of  surface 
remains  the  same,  no  matter  what  may  be  tJie  amount  of  the  chai^.  This  follows 
also  from  Kumford's  formulaj  since  the  value  of  ^  is  not  affected  so  long  as  d  remains 
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9pa«e  in  wHcli  it  is  contained,  are  known,  we  can  deter- 
mine the  density  of  the  g^eous  products  at  any  partic- 
ular moment  of  combustion.  For  this  plirpoae,  take  the 
case  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  whole  charge  is 
considered  instantaneous,  and  let 

P  be  the  weight  of  the  charge, 

d'  the  density  of  the  composition  of  which  the 

powder  is  made, 
F'the  space  in  which  the  gases  expand, 
t  the  time  of  combustion  of  a  single  grain, 
t  the  time  since  the  combustion  began, 
d  the  density  of  the  gases  at  a  given  instant. 

According   to   section    29,   the   weight   of    powder 

remaining  after  a  time,  t,  will  be  equal  to  P{  1 \  , 

and    the  volume    will    be    equal    to  -;,( 1 — -f]   the 

weight  of  gaseous  products  evolved  will  be  equal  to 

P(l  — (l ,)  );  and  their  density  will  be  equal  to 

this  quantity  divided  by  the  space  V,  diminished  by 
the  space  occupied  by  the  powder  unbumt  at  the  end 
of  the  time  t. 


pfi-A- 


i)) 


^-li:-^ 


Let  M^  represent  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  powder 
which  would  fill  the  space  V,  to  the  weight  of  the 
charge  _P,  and  TJ  the  gravimetric  density,  or  weight 
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of  a  lanit  of  volume  of  powder,  we  shall  liave  the  equa- 
tion, 

and  the  formula  for  the  density  of  the  gaseous  products 
becomes, 


-(-^)' 


=z>- 


(1) 


If  the  charge  iUl  the  entu-e  space  V,  K=i,  and 
When  the  grains  are  consumed,  ^^j5',  and  (^—-^;  and 

if  ^:3.1,  d=I). 

Having  determined  the  mean  density  of  the  gaseous 
products  at  any  instant  of  the  combustion,  we  can  de- 
termine the  pressure  exerted  on  the  enclosing  surfaces 
by  means  of  Rumford's  formula 

This  value  of  I*  supposes  that  the  entire  charge  is 
inflamed  at  the  same  time — a  supposition  that  is  not 
strictly  correct,  except  for  small  and  lightly-rammed 
charges.  When  the  charge  is  large,  and  well-rammed, 
as  in  cannon,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  time  of  inflammation. 

35.  Density  when  tlie  inflaniiiiatian  ii  not  instan- 
taneous. In  a  majority  of  eases  the  preceding  foi-mulas 
will  give  the  relation  between  the  density  and  espan- 
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sive  force  of  gunpowder,  withcut  sensible  error;  but 
when  tlie  grains  are  small,  and  the  cliarge  is  com- 
pressed by  ramming,  the  interstices  are  diminished  in 
size,  and  the  inflammation  is  comparatively  loss  rapid ; 
besides,  the  size  and  form  of  the  charge  exert  an  in- 
finence  which  increases  with  its  length.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  modify  the  formulas,  and  adapt  them  to 
the  most  general  case,  by  considering  the  inflammation 
progressive. 

Take  a  charge  of  powder,  of  any  form  whatever,  and 

consider  it  ignited  at  the  point  A,  the 

inflammation  will  reach  the  surface  of 

the    concentric   zone   Ji,   the  radius  of 

which  is  ^,  in  the  time  t,  v  being  the 

velocity  of  inflammation.     There  will  be 

portions  of  the  charge  situated  within 

this  zone  which  the  flame  will  not  have 

reached ;  others  in  which  the  combustion 

i'lg.  0.  jg  completed ;  and  others,  between  these 

two,  in  which  the  inflammation  is  completed,  but  the 

combustion  is  only  partially  completed.     See  figure  7. 


The  extent  of  the  inflamed  zones  being  determined 
by  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  charge,  exeris  a  great 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  gases,  and  conse- 
quently on  their  density. 

If  the  velocities  of  inflammation  and  combustion  be 
known,  the  quantity  of  ga«  formed  from  each  zone  can 
be  calculated,  and  the  question  becomes  one  of  analysis. 
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In  tliis  calculation,  the  integi-al  limits  whicli  refer  to  the 
extent  of  the  zones  are  determined  "by  the  surface  of  the 
charge ;  and  those  which  refer  to  the  progress  of  the 
combustion  of  the  grains  will  be  the  point  of  ignition 
and  the  surface  of  inflammation ;  or,  if  $  be  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  the  flame  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  zone,  the 
radius  of  which  is  x,  the  time  of  partial  combustion  of  a 
grain  of  this  zone  will  be  t—e,  and  its  complete  combus- 
tion is  expressed  by  the  relation  t=t'-\-$. 

For  this  zone  the  density  of  the  gaseous  products  at 
the  instant  of  inflammation  will  be  d=^0,  and  when  com- 
pletely consumed  d—D. 

The  intermediate  values  may  be  determined  by  for- 
mula (1) 


K'-(-;)') 


by  substituting  t—0  for  t,  and  supposing  ^=:1,  should 
the  charge  completely  fill  the  space  in  which  it  is  burn- 
ed. Integrating  between  the  detennined  limits,  we  ob- 
tain the  mean  density  of  the  gases  developed. 

The  solution  of  this  question,  iu  a  general  sense,  is 
verj^  difficult,  and  requires  the  aid  of  the  differential 
calculus.  There  are  particular  cases,  however,  where 
the  solution  is  not  difficult ;  for  instance,  where  the 
charge  is  of  cylindrical  form  and  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bore  of  a  gun. 

36.  Calculation  o<  the  density  of  a  charge  of  cylin- 
drical form.  Although  the  charge  of  a  gun  is  ignited 
at  the  rear  and  upper  portion,  we  may  consider  that  all 
portions  of  the  circular  layer  at  the  bottom  are  inflamed 
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at  once,  and  that  the  inflammation  spreads  by  parallel 
layers  throughout  its  estent.  The  space  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bore,  and  the  escape  of  gas  through  the  vent, 
favor  this  supposition. 

Let  L  represent  the  total  length  of  the  charge,  and 
%'  the  time  necessary  for  the  inflammation  to  pass  over 
this  length.  Let  us  assume  that  o'^=nt\  t'  being  the 
time  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  a  single  grain  of 
the  charge ;  n,  therefore,  is  the  ratio  of  these  times. 

The  velocitv  of  inflammation  will  be  --,  or    -  ■     and 

— -  will  represent  the  portion  of  the  charge  inflamed  in 

the  time  t.  The  length  of  the  charge  which  will  be 
consumed  (and  no  portion  can  be  entirely  consumed 

unless  t>t'^  vrillbe  (#— ^) — -,;  and  the  thickness  of  the 

burning  layer  will  be  the  diffa^nce  between  these  two 

quantities,  or  —  ;   which  is  constant. 

If  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  charge,  pei-pendicular 
to  its  axis,  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  surface,  the  volumes 
may  be  represented  by  their  lengths.  Divide  the 
length  of  the  burning  portion  into  a  number,  7^,  of 
smaller  sections,  the  length  of  one  of  the  smaller  sec- 
tions win  be  equal  to  -^  ;  if  A  be  very  large,  the  grains 

of  each  very  small  section  may  be  considered  in  the 
same  stage  of  combustion,  and  the  radii  of  the  consumed 
layers  in  each  grain  of  the  small  sections  will  be 
represented  in  parts  of  the  primitive  radius,  as  fol- 
lows :— 
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For  the   1st,  2d,     3d,.      ...  A— 2,  A— 1,  A,    sections. 

h  A-1   A--2  _^       J_      J_ 

]i      h   '     h   ^  It        Ti''      h 

The  radii  of  the  burning  grains  mil  be, 

1     2  h—'6  k—%  A— 1. 

'   h    Ii^  Ji         h  h 

and  the  corresponding  volumes  of  the  unbumt  portions 
will  be  represented  by. 

The  volumes  burned  will  be  represented  by, 

If  I>  represent  the  gravimetric  density  of  the  pow- 
der, the  weight  of  each  small  section  will  be  ~D,  and 

the  weight  of  the  gaseous  products  in  all  the  sections 
will  be 

nh     1  h^  y 

but  we  know  in  general  terms  that 

1^+2^+3^  .  .^,  or  2s^^('s(^)^  ; 

therefore  the  siira  of  the  weights  of  the  gases  formed 
will  be, 

If  we  suppose  li,  the  number  of  sections,  to  be  infi- 
nite, tbe  above  expression  will  reduce  to 
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The  portion  of  tlie  charge  entirely  consumed  being 
equal  to  ^ttL,  its  -weight  will  "be  — ttZZ*,  and  the 
total  weight  of  gaaeoua  matter  developed  will  be, 

nt  ~*   n        nt  \       4  / 

The  space  which  they  occupy  is  equal  to  the  volume 

of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  charge,  diminished  by 

the  volume  of  the  unbumed  grains  at  the  end  of  the 

time  t;  the  volume  of  the  burning  powder  is  — ,  and 

n, 

its  weight  is  —D.    The  weight  of  the  portion  burned 

being  equal  to  f -^;    that   which   remains  unburned 

will  be  equal  to  |  —  -,  aud  the  density  of  the   gi'ains 

being  d',  their  volume  will  be  equal  to  4-  — - .     The 

nd 

volume  into  which  the  gases  expand  will  consequently 

be  equal  to 

lit'     ^  nd' 
Finally,  the  mean  density  of  the  gases  at  the  instant 
t,  will  be, 

fd  \  i)  _     4 

nt'     *    nd'  ^d' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  density  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  velocity  of  inflammation  and  length  of  the 
charge.      The  formula,  however,  can  only  be  applied 
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from  tlie  instant  t—t'  to  that  in  which  t-=B'—t',  that  is 
to  say,  so  long  as  there  exists  a  portion  of  the  charge  in 
which  the  combustion  is  ceasing  on  its  posterior  surface, 
and  commencing  on  its  anterior  surface. 

Without  committing  a  serious  error,  we  can,  how- 
ever, apply  the  formula  when  t=:^t\  because,  in  taking 
the  sum  of  the  cubes  0+l'+3*+3^+. .  ■+  (^-1)' 
from  1  to  (]i—\y  it  win  only  be  necessary  to  take  it 

from  (-\  to  (^—1)^,  which  makes  an  error  equal  to 
\^-\-2^-{-'i^. .  .-\-(-  —  l\  or  j'j  of  the  total  sum,  as  may  be 

seen  by  replacing  h  by  -  in  the  expression  |  -^ — *>  . 

If  the  section  of  the  chai-ge,  instead  of  being  equal 

to  the  section  of  the  bore  of  the  gun,  is  only  -^,  the 

gases  being  developed  freely  in  a  space  -^  times  greater, 
the  density  D  will  be  diminished  m  an  inverse  ratio, 
and  we  shall  have 


J^^    t'B 

3Y.  Application  to  practice.  Thus  it  Will  be  seen 
that  the  density,  and  consequently  the  expansive  force 
of  fired  gunpowder  can  be  determined  at  each  instant 
of  combustion,  either  in  the  case  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  considered  instantaneous,  or  when  considered 
progressive. 

The  accuracy  of  the  formulas  was  verified  in  France 
some  years  since,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments 
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to  determine  the  influence  whicli  the  size  and  density 
of  grains  of  powder  exert  upon  the  initial  velocity  of  a 
projectile. 

There  were  six  different  sizes  of  grains  tried,  viz. : — 
.26  in.,  .21  in.,  .18  in.,  .15  in.,  .10  in.  (cannon),  .05  in. 
(musket) ;  of  each  size  there  were  six  different  densi- 
ties, viz.: — 1.3,  1.4,  1.5,  1.6,  1.7,  1.8,  and  fonr  different 
modes  of  manufacture,  making  144  varieties  of  powder 
in  all.  The  instruments  used  were  the  ballistic  pendu- 
lum, the  4-pdr,  gun  pendulum,  the  mortar  eprouvette, 
and  the  infantry  musket. 

The  results  of  calculation  and  dii-ect  expeiiment  show 
a  remarkable  agreement,  and  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows, viz, : — 

1.  With  the  4-pdr.  gun  the  high  densities  gave 
greater  velocities  when  combined  with  the  smallest 
grains,  and  mce  verm,  the  low  densities  gave  greater 
velocities  when  combined  with  the  largest  grains.  The 
grains  which  gave  the  highest  velocities  possessed  me- 
dium size  and  density,  or  a  density  of  1.6  combined 
with  a  diameter  of  0.18  in. 

2.  With  the  mortar  eprouvette,  which  fired  a  smaller 
charge  than  the  4-pdr.  gun,  the  fine-gi'ained  powder 
gave  almost  invariably  greater  velocities  than  the 
coarse.  For  a  grain  of  .1  in.  (or  mortar  size),  the  low- 
est densities  gave  the  best  results,  and  for  a  grain  of  .05 
in,  (or  musket  size),  the  highest  densities  gave  the  beet 
results. 

3.  With  the  infantry  musket,  and  a  still  smaller 
charge,  the  superiority  of  fine  grains  was  more  marked 
for  all  densities,  and  particularly  so  for  the  least. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  size  and 
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density  of  grains  of  powder  should  be  increased  in  a  cer- 
tain ratio  with  the  weight  of  the  projectile  to  be  moved, 
the  size  of  the  charge,  and  the  length  and  diameter  of 
the  bore  in  which  the  powder  is  burned ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  five  difterent  powdei's  have  been  adopt 
ed  for  the  military  service  of  this  country  (see  page  27). 

GUN-COTTON. 

38.  Guii-cottoii,  or  pyroxiie.  The  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  such  vegetable  substances  as  saw-dust,  linen,  paper, 
and  cotton,  is  to  render  them  very  combustible.  In 
their  natural  state  these  substances  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  ligniTie,  the  constituents  of  which  are  oxy- 
gen^ hydrogen^  and  cwrhon ;  nitric  acid  .furnishes  niPro- 
gen,  a  substance  which  enters  into  the  Composition  of 
nearly  all  explosive  bodies. 

BuTi-oottmh  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Schonbein,  and 
published  to  the  world  in  1846,  His  method  of  pre- 
paring it  consists  in  mixing  three  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  sp.  grav.  1.85,  with  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
r.45  to  1.50;  and  when  the  mixture  cools  down  to  be- 
tween 50°  and  60°  Fahr.,  clean  rough  cotton,  in  an  open 
state,  is  immersed  in  it ;  when  soaked,  the  excess  of  acid 
is  poured  off,  and  the  cotton  pressed  tightly  to  remove 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  remains.  The  cotton  is 
then  covered  over  and  left  for  half  an  hour,  when,  it  is 
again  pressed,  and  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water 
to  remove  all  free  acid.  After  being  partially  dried  by 
pressure,  it  is  washed  in  an  alkaline  solution  made  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  in  a 
gallon  of  water.     The  free  acid  being  thus  expelled,  it 
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is  placed  in  a  press,  the  escess  of  alkaline  solution  ex- 
pelled, and  the  cotton  left  nearly  diy.  It  is  then 
washed  ip.  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  one 
ounce  to  the  gaUon,  and  being  again  pressed,  is  dried  at 
a  temperature  of  from  150'^  to  1Y0°. 

The  sulphuric  acid  has  no  direct  action  on  lignine,  its 
use  iu  the  preparation  of  pyroxile  being  to  retain  the 
water  abstracted  from  the  cotton,  and  prevent  the  solu- 
tion of  the  compound,  which  would  take  place,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  nitric  acid  alone. 

Cotton,  in  its  converaioQ.  into  an  explosive  substance, 
increases  very  considerably  in  weight,  owing  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  and  distinct  chemical  co:npound. 

Gun-cotton,  when  properly  prepared,  explodes  at  a 
temperature  of  about  380°  Fahr,  It  will  not,  therefore, 
ignite  gunpowder,  when  loosely  poured  over  it. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  electric  spark  will 
not  explode  it ;  but  if  the  fluid  be  retarded  in  its  prog- 
ress by  being  passed  over  the  surface  of  a  stiing  mois- 
tened with  common  water,  and  in  contact  with  the  cot* 
ton,  explosion  will  follow. 

From  the  experiments  of  Major  Mordecai,  made  at 
Washington  arsenal,  in  1846,  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing the  use  of  this  substance  in  the  militaiy  service, 
were  ascertained: — 

1.  The  projeotih  force,  when  used  "with  moderate 
charges  in  musket  or  cannon,  is  equal  to  that  of  about 
twice  its  weight  of  the  best  gunpowder. 

2.  When  compressed  by  hard  ramming  (as  in  filling 
a  fuze),  it  burns  slowly. 

3.  By  the  absorption  of  moisture,  its  force  is  rapidly 
diminished,  but  it  is  restored  by  drying. 
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4.  Its  ea^loswe  force,  or  bui^ting  effect,  is  in.  a  higli 
degree  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder.  In  this  respect 
the  nature  of  gun-cotton  assimilates  much  more  to  that 
of  the  fulminates  than  to  gunpowder.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, well  adapted  for  many  purposes  in  mining. 

5.  Gun-cotton,  well  prepared,  leaves  no  perceptible 
stain  when  a  small  quantity  is  burnt  on  white  paper. 

6.  It  evolves  little  or  no  smoke,  as  the  principal  resi- 
due of  its  combustion  is  water  and  nitrous  acid ;  the  lat- 
ter is  made  sensible  by  its  odor,  and  by  its  effects  on  the 
baiTel  of  a  gim,  which  will  <soon  be  corroded  by  it,  if 
not  wiped  after  firing. 

7.  In  consequence  of  the  quickness  and  intensity  of 
action  of  gun-cotton,  when  ignited,  it  cannot  be  used 
with  safety  in  our  present  fire-arms.  An  accident  of 
service,  such  as  that  of  inserting  two  charges  into  a 
musket  before  firing  (which  frequently  occurs),  would 
cause  the  bursting  of  the  barrel ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  same  result  would  be  produced  by  regular  ser\aee 

;,  repeated  a  moderate  number  of  times. 


,NoTK, — The  following  is  said  to  bo  the  improved  mecliod  of  preparing  gun- 
cotton  for  the  Austrian  service ;  Tlie  cotton  is  immersed  in  the  strongest  pre- 
paration of  iieid— one  part  of  nitric  to  three  parts  of  sulphuric— and  is  permitted 
to  remsjn  in  the  acid  bath  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  washed  in  a  stream 
of  running  water  for  four,  ^,  or  eight  weeks,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of 
free  acid,  which  Is  not  the  case  with  gan-cotton  reade  elsewhere. 

It  is  prepared  for  service  by  spinning  it  into  a  thread,  which  is  wound  around 
a  stick  to  form  it  into  a  cartridge  of  the  required  size.  Thus  prepared,  the  in- 
flammation, which  depends  on  the  compactness  of  the  mass  of  filires.  is  reduced 
to  a  safe  limit  for  cannon,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rneaus  afforded  of  render- 
ing the  explosive  effect  of  the  different  cartridges  uniform. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Ctovemmeut  is  so  far  pleased  with  this  substi- 
tute for  gunpowder,  as  to  have  forty  batteries  of  rifled  field  artillery  prepared 
eirpressly  for  its  use. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

PftOJECTILES, 

39,  DefliiitJoii.  A  projectile  is  intended  to  reach  and 
strike,  pass  tlirough,  or  destroy,  a  distant  object;  tlie 
effect  of  a  projectile  varies  with  its  form  and  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  composed. 

To  destroy  an  object  against  which  it  is  thrown,  a 
projectile  should  have  certain  hardness  and  tenacity ;  if 
it  be  softer  and  less  tenacious  than  the  object,  it  wiU 
spread  cat  laterally,  or  break  into  pieces,  and  presenting 
a  greater  surface,  will  meet  with  greater  resistance,  and 
consequently  penetrate  less  than  if  it  had  preserved  its 
primitive  foim.  Great  density  is  also  favorable  to 
penetration,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  projectile  a  greater 
mass  for  an  equal  surface. 

40.  Materials.  Stone,  had,  wrought  <md  cast  iron 
are  materials,  each  possessing  peculiar  advantages  for 
projectiles,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  fired,  and  the  objects  against  which  they  are 
used. 

Stone.  Stone  projectiles  were  used  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  very  generally  after  it,  until  the 
year  1400,  when  the  French  made  them  of  cast  iron. 

The  defects  of  stone  as  a  material  for  projectiles,  are 
a  want  of  density  and  tenacity,  which  requires  it  to  be 
used  in  large  masses,  and  fired  with  comparatively  small 
charges  of  powder.     The  effect  of  stone  balls  against 
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tte  walls  of  ancient  cities  was  very  great,  but  against 
modern  fortifications,  where  the  walla  are  snstained  by- 
large  masses  of  earth,  their  effect  is  very  slight.  Until 
quite  lately,  bronze  guns,  throwing  stone  balls  of  enor- 
mous calibre,  were  used  by  the  Tui'ts  in  defending  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  stated  that  when  the 
English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Duckworth,  forced  the 
passage  of  these  straits,  a  stone  ball  weighing  800  lbs. 
sti-uck  and  nearly  destroyed  the  English  admiral's  ship, 
and  that  one  hundred  men  were  Mlled  and  wounded 
by  it. 

Lead.  Lead  as  a  material  for  projectiles,  possesses 
the  essential  quality  of  density ;  but  it  is  too  soft  to  be 
used  against  very  resisting  objects,  since  it  is  flattened 
even  against  water. 

From  its  softness  and  fusibility,  large  projectiles  of 
this  material  are  liable  to  be  disfigured,  and  partially 
melted,  by  the  violent  shock  and  great  heat  of  large 
charges  of  powder.  Its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  small- 
arms  and  case-sbot,  which  are  generally  directed  against 
animate  objects.  These  defects  of  lead  may  be  correct- 
ed, in  a  measure,  by  alloying  it  with  tin,  antimony,  &a 
WrougH  iron.  When  great  strength  and  density, 
combined,  are  required  in  a  projectile,  wrought  iron  may 
be  used,  but  it  is  generally  attended  with  considerable 


.Oast  iron.  The  introduction  of  east  iron,  for  large 
projectileSj  was  an  important  step  in  the  improvement 
of  artillery,  as  it  unites  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  material,  the  essential  qu&lities  of  hardness, 
strength,  density,  and  cheapness ;  it  is  exclusively  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States'  service. 
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Compound  projectiles  are  sometimes 
made  so  as  to  combine  tlie  good  and  correct  the  bad 
qualities  of  different  metals.  Thus,  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  cast-iron  sheila  ^Ued  with  lead,  forming  projec- 
tiles of  great  strength  and  density,  were  thrown  fix)m 
mortars  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  three  cLuarters, 

For  lifle-cannon,  projectiles  are  made  occasionally  of 
cast  iron,  and  covered  with  a  soft  coating  of  lead,  or 
other  soft  metal,  to  obviate  the  serious  results  that 
might  ai'ise  fi-om  the  wedging  of  the  flanges  in  the 
grooves  of  the  gun.  Such  is  the  construction  of  Arm- 
strong's projectile  in  England,  and  Saivyer's  and  others, 
in  this  countiy. 

In  the  rifle-cannon  lately  used  by  the  French  array  in 
Italy,  it  is  stated  that  the  flanges  which  projected  into 
the  gTOoves  of  the  bore  were  made  of  tin. 

Considerable  success  has  also  been  attained  in  uniting 
cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  and  cast  iron  and  soft  metal, 
in  such  manner  as  to  attain  the  strength  of  one  metal, 
and  the  softness  and  expansibility  of  the  other. 

41.  Classification.  ProjectUes  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  form,  as  spJierical  and  oblong. 

SpTmrical  pr<^ectihs.  Spherical  projectiles  are  com- 
monly used  in  smooth-bored  guns,  and  for  this  purpose 
possess  certain  advantages  over  those  of  an  oblong 
form:  1.  They  present  a  uniform  surface  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  as  they  turn  over  in  their  flight.  3.  For 
a  given  weight  they  offer  the  least  extent  of  surface  to 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  3.  The  centres  of  figure  and 
inertia  coincide.  4.  They  touch  the  surface  of  the  bore 
at  only  one  point ;  they  are  therefore  less  liable  to 
wedge  in  the  bore,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  piece. 
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5.  Their  rebounds  on  land  and  water  being  certain  and 
regular,  tbey  are  well  suited  to  rolling  and  ricochet 
firing. 

OUong  prtyectiles.  The  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  witMn  the  last  few  years  in  the  accu- 
racy and  range  of  cannon  and  email-arms,  consist  simply 
in  the  use  of  the  oblong  instead  of  the  spherical  form 
of  projectile. 

The  superiority  ■  of  the  oblong  form  has  been  long 
known,  and  for  many  years  (ised  in  the  sporting  rifles 
of  this  country;  but  serious  obstacles  have  always 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption  into  the  mili- 
tary service. 

To  attain  accuracy  of  flight  and  increase  of  range  witli 
an  oblong  projectile,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  move 
through  the  air  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Thoiogh 
experience  would  seem  to  show  that  the  only  sure 
method  of  effecting  this,  is  to  give  it  a  rapid  rotaiy 
motion  around  its  long  axis  by  the  grooves  of  the  rifle, 
numerous  trials  have  been,  and  are  now  being  made,  to 
produce  the  same  effect  with  smooth-bored  arms. 

Centre  of  gravity^  <&c.  One  of  the  simplest  plans 
used  for  this  purpose,  is  to  place  the  centre  of  gravity, 
or  inertia,  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  figure,  or  resist- 
ance. If  these  points  be  situated  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  projectile,  as  they  should  be,  the  forces  of  propul- 
sion and  resistance,  which  act  in  opposite  directions, 
will  cause  it  to  coincide  "with  the  line  of  flight. 

This  plan  was  tried  on  a  hollow  projectile  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  by  dividing  the  cavity  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  partition,  and  filling  the  front  one  with 
bullets,  and  the  rear  one  with  powdei' ;   but  the  flight 
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of  these  projectiles  was  imcertain  and  irregular,  aud  it 
was  observed  tliat  some  of  them  burst  in  the  air,  and 
that  others  struck  the  object  sidewise. 

Another  plan  of  this  kind,  proposed  by  Thiroux,  is 
to  make  the  projectile  very  long,  with  its  rear  portion 
of  wood,  and  its  point  of  lead  or  iron,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  an  arrow ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  that 
method  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  practice. 

Chain-lall.  To  arrest  the  motion  of  rotation  of  an 
oblong  projectile,  thrown  under  high  angles,  and  with 
a  moderate  velocity,  it  has  been  proposed  to  attach  a 
light  body  to  its  posterior  portion,  by  means  of  a  cord 
or  chain,  which  will  offer  a  resistance  to  the  flight  of 
the  projectile,  and  cause  it  to  move  with  its  point  fore- 
most. 

NailiaU.  This  is  a  round  projectile,  and  has  an  iron 
pin  projecting  from  it  to  prevent  it  from  turning  in  the 
bore  of  the  piece. 

Grooved  balls.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  give 
an  oblong  projectile  a  motion  of  rotation  around  its 
long  axis,  by  cutting  spiral  grooves  on  its  base  for  the 
action  of  the  charge,  or  by  cutting  them  on  the  forward 
part  for  the  action  of  the  air.  These  plans  have  not 
succeeded  in  practice,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the 
projectile  naturally  turns  over  end  for  end,  and  the  air 
and  charge  do  not  act  on  the  grooves  with  sufficient 
promptness,  energy,  and  certainty  to  prevent  it. 

42.  Solid  shot.  Projectiles  may  be  further  classified 
according  to  their  structure  and  mode  of  operation,  as 
solid,  hoUow  and  case  shot. 

Solid  prt^ectiles.  Solid  projectiles  are  used  in  cftms 
and  mnoM-ai-ms,  and  produce  their   effect   by  impact 
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alone.  When  used  in  heavy  guns  they  are  known  as 
eoUd  sTiotyTOUTid  shot,  or  shot.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  on  account  of  their  great  strength  and  density, 
and  the  comparatively  large  charges  of  powder  with 
which  they  are  fired,  are  used  when  great  range,  accu- 
ra,cy,  and  penetration  are  recLuired.  They  are  the  only 
projectiles  that  can  be  used  with  effect  against  very 
strong  stone  walls,  or  floating  batteries  covered  with 
wrought-iron  plates.  Solid  shot  for  guns  are  classified 
according  to  their  weight,  which,  in  the  United  States' 
land  service,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

Field  service,  6  and  12  pounders. 

Siege  service,  12,  18,  and  24  pounders. 

Sea-coast  service,  32  and  42  pounders. 

Solid  shot  for  columbiads  are  classified  according  to 
the  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  8  and  10  inch  solid  shot. 

43.  Bullets.  The  object  of  small-arms  is  to  attain 
animate  objects ;  their  projectiles  are,  therefore,  made 
of  lead,  and  are  generally  known  as  huMets.  They  are 
both  roimd  and  oblong ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
improvements  that  have  been  made  of  late,  in  adapting 
the  principle  of  the  rifle  to  small-arms,  the  oblong  ball 
is  now  very  generally  used  in  all  military  services,  the 
round  bullet  being  chiefly  retained  for  use  in  case-shot. 

R<yimd  hvUets.  Round  bullets  are  denominated  by 
the  number  contained  in  a  pound ;  this  method  is  often 
used  to  express  the  calibre  of  small-arms ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  calibre  of  the  old  musket  was  17  to  the 
pound,  and  the  rifle  was  32.  In  1856,  these  two  calibres 
were  replaced  by  one  of  24  to  the  ponnd,  that  of  the 
new  rifle  musket.  The  number  is  sometimes  preflsed 
to  the  word  gau^e,m  which  case  the  rifle-musket  would 
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be  called  a  '^^gauge  gwn.     This  mode,  however,  is  prin- 
cipally used  to  designate  sporting  anns. 

The  oblong  bullet  is  denominated  by  its  diameter 
and  weight ;  for  instance,  the  new  rifle-mnsket  ball  has 
a  diameter  of  0.58  in,,  and  weighs  540  gi'ains. 

Oblong  bullet.      The  oblong  bullet  at  present  used  in 

the  United  States'  service,  is  composed 

of  a  cylinder  surmounted  by  a  conoid 

—-the  conoid  being  formed  of  the  arcs 

of  three   circles.      The  cylinder  has 

three  grooves  cut  in  it,  in  a  direction 

perpendicular  to  its  axis,  to  hold  the 

I'ig.  a.  grease  necessary  for  lubricating  the 

bore  of  the  piece  in  loading,  and  possibly  to  guide  the 

bullet  in  its  flight,  after  the  manner  of  the  feathers  of 

an  arrow. 

A  conical  cavity  is  formed  in  the  bottom,  in  which 
the  gas  of  the  charge  expands,  and  forces  the  sides 
of  the  bullet  into  the  gi'ooves  oi'  rifles  of  the  gun. 
From  these  grooves  it  receives  a  rotary  motion  around 
its  long  axis,  which  prevents  it  from  turning  over  in 
its  flight.- 

44.  Shells.  Under  the  head  of  IwUow  shot  are  includ- 
ed shells  for  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars,  and  hand  and 
rampart  grenades.  These  projectiles  are  all  made  of 
cast  iron ;  and  for  guns  and  field  howitzers  their  cali- 
bres are  expressed  by  the  weight  of  the  equivalent 
solid  shot,  as  12,  24,  and  32  pound  shells ;  and  for 
all  other  howitzers  and  mortars,  by  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  of  the  piece,  as  8  and  10  inch  shells. 

Shells  have  less  strength  to  resist  a  shock,  they  are 
therefore  flred  with  a  smaller  charge  of  powder,  than 
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solid  shot.  Their  weiglit,  and  consequent  mean  den- 
sity, is  generally  abont  two-thvrds  that  of  a  solid  shot 
of  the  same  size. 

Sheila  act  toth  by  impact  and  explosion,  and  are 
used  against  animals  and  such  inanimate  objects  as 
will  not  cause  them  to  break  on  striking. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  spherical  shell  are:  1.  The 
camif/y — ^the  shape  of  which  is  similar  to  and  concentric 
with  the  exterior.  The  use  of  the  cavity  is  to  contain 
a  bursting  charge  of  powder,  if  the  object  be  merely 
to  destroy  by  explosion;  or  a  bursting  charge  and 
incendiary  composition,  if  the  object  be  to  destroy 
by  explosion  and  combustion  together.  The  size  of 
the  cavity  should  be  as  lai^e  as  possible,  to  produce 
the  greatest  explosive  effect;  but  as  the  shell  should 
have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  sufficient  weight  to  ovei'come  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  the  size  of  the  cavity  will  necessarily  be  sub- 
ordinate to  these  conditions,  which  fix  the  thickness  of 
the  metal.  2.  The  fttze-hohj  which  is  used  in  insei'ting  the 
bursting  charge,  and  to  hold  the  fuze  which  communi- 
cates fire  to  it.  As  the  presence  of  the  fuze-hole  dimin- 
ishes the  effect  of  the  bursting  charge,  the  diameter  of 
its  orifice  should  be  as  small  as  possible.  3.  The  ears 
are  two  small  recesses  made  near  the  fuze-holes  of  all 
shells  larger  than  a  42-pounder,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting the  "  hooks,"  and  lifting  the  shells  up  to  the 
bore  of  the  piece  in  loading.  A  small  hole  is  sometimes 
made  in  the  upper  hemisphere  of  shells,  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  them  after  the  fuze  is  driven  ;  but  late  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  fuze  allow  it  to  be 
dispensed  with,  so  that  the  powder  can  now  be  poured 
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directly  tlirougli  the  fuze-plilg,  and  tlie  charging  can  bo 
deferred  nntil  the  moment  of  loading. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  mortar-sliell,  and  fig.  1.1  a  shell 
used  in  a  gun  or  sea-coast  howitzer.  The  mortar-shell 
is  fired  with  a  lighter  charge  of  powder  than  the  gun- 
shell,  and  hae  therefore  less  thickness  of  metal. 

The  fuze-hole  of  the  gun-shell,  is  reinforced  with 
metal,  so  that  the  faze  wiU  not  "be  driven  in  by  the  force 
of  the  discharge.  This  reinforce  serves,  in  a  measure,  to 
compensate  for  the  metal  taken  out  of  the  ftize-holc,  and 
renders  the  shell  more  concentric. 


45.  Grenades,  The  hand  grenade,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is.  a  projectile  thrown  from  the  hand,  against 
troops  in  mass. 

The  particular  projectile  "used  for  this  purpose,  in 
our  service,  is  the  6-pounder  spherical  case-shot. 

Mmnpart  Grenade.  Eampart  grenades  are  intended 
to  be  rolled  down  the  rampart  of  a  wort,  to  protect  a 
breach  against  the  attack  of  a  storming  column.  Shells 
of  any  size  will  answer  for  this  purpose,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  are  unserviceable  for  ordinary  pur- 


Grenades  are  filled  with  a  bursting  charge,  and  are 
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anned  witli  a  short  fuze,*  whicli  is  lighted  by  a  matcli 
in  the  hands  of  the  grenadier  immediately  before  it  is 
thrown.  They  act  by  the  force  of  their  explosion 
alone. 

46.  Case-shot.  Case-shot  are  a  collection  of  small  pro- 
jectiles enclosed  in  a  case  or  envelope.  ITie  envelope  is 
intended  to  be  broken  in  the  piece  by  the  sheet  of  the 
discharge,  or  at  any  point  of  its  flight,  by  a  charge  of 
powder,  enclosed  within  it ;  in  either  case,  the  contained 
projectiles  continue  to  move  on  after  the  ruptui-e,  but 
scatter  out  into  the  form  of  a  sheaf  or  cone,  so  as  to 
cover  a  large  surface  and  attain  a  great  number  of  ob- 
jects. These  projectiles  can  only  be  used  with  effect 
against  animate  objects  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  point  of  rupture. 

The  three  principal  lands  of  case-shot  in  use  are 
grupe^  caRU-te'i\  andspherical  case-slwt,  or  shrapnel.  They 
are  adapted  to  all  guns  and  howitzers 
below  those  of  lO-inch  calibre,  and  re- 
ceive their  name  from  the  pieces  in 
which  they  are  used. 

Grape-shot,  A  grape-shot  is  com- 
posed of  nine  small  cast-iron  balls,  dis- 
posed in  three  layers  of  three  balls 
eitch.  Formerly  the  balls  were  held 
together,  by  a  covering  of  canvas  and 
network  of  twine;  but  the  present 
method  is  more  simple  and  durable. 

•  Ketclium's  hand  grenade,  which  has  lately  beeo  introdaced  into  the  Amerienn 
BBrvice,  is  a  small,  oblong  psrciissioa  shell,  which  ©splodes  oa  atriking  a  slightly 
reaistiiig  object.  To  prevent  accidents,  the  "phmger,"  or  piece  of  metal  whicli 
"  ta  the  shock  to  the  percnasion  cap  ia  not  inserted  in  its  place  until  the 
it  before  the  grenade  is  thrown. 
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The  parts  of  a  stand  of  grape  are,  two  plates,  a^a.  see 
Fig.  12,  for  the  top  and  bottom  layers;  two  rings, ('>,  $, 
for  the  intermediate  layer,  and  a  screw-bolt,  c,  whicli 
passes  tlu'ough  the  plates  and  unites  the  whole.  A  han- 
dle is  formed  by  passing  a  piece  of  rope-yaiii  through 
two  holes  in  the  upper  plate,  and  tying  the  ends  into 
knots  to  prevent  them  from  puEing  out. 

Grape-shot  are  used  in  all  except  the  field  and  moun- 
tain services. 

Canistei'-shot.^  A  canister-shot  for  a  gun  contains  27 
small  cast-iron  balls,  aixanged  in  four  layers,  the  top  of 
6,  and  the  remainder  of  7  each.  A  canister-shot  for  a 
howitzer  contains  48  small  iron  balls,  in  4  layers  of  12 
each.  For  the  same  calibre,  jt  will  be  seen  that  the 
balls  used  in  canister-shot  are  smaller  than  those  used 
in  grape-shot.  The  envelope  is  a 
tin  cylinder,  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  thick  cast-iron  plate,  and  at  the 
top  by  one  of  sheet-iron.  The  plates 
are  kept  in  place  by  cutting  the 
edges  of  the  cylinder  into  strips 
about  0.5  inch  long,  and  lapping 
them  over  the  plates.  To  give  more 
solidity  to  the  mass,  and  prevent 
^-  ^^-  the  balls  from  crowding  upon  each 

other  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  interstices  are  closely 
packed  with  sawdust.  The  handle  is  made  of  wire, 
and  attached  to  the  thin  plate  at  the  top. 

Canister-shot  are  used  in  the  field,  mountain,  siege, 
and  sea-coast  services. 

•  The  balls  for  oamBter  for  bronze  riiie-guna  are  made  of  lead,  or  eucloaed  in  a 
case  of  Bome  sofl  material,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  bore. 
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It  is  stated  that  canister-shot  were  first  used  in  the 
defence  of  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century. 

Bfh,0i4caX  case-shot.  Though  projectiles  similar  to 
spherical  ease-shot  were  used  in  France  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Louia  XIV.,  the  credit  of  perfecting  them  is 
due  to  Colonel  Sha-apnel  of  the  British  army.  They 
were  first  successfully  used  by  the  English  against  the 
French,  in  the  Peninsular  war. 

The  envelope  in  the  <ipherical  case-shot,  is  a  thin  cast- 
non  shell,  the  -n  eight  of  which,  when  empty,  is  about 
one  half  that  of  the  equivalent  solid 
=ihot  To  prepare  this  shot,  it  is 
fii'^t  filled  with  round  musket-ballB, 
17  to  the  lb.,  and  the  interstices  ai'e 
thLn  filled  up  by  pouring  in  melted 
snlphur  or  resin ;  the  object  of  which 
IV  to  solidify  the  mass  of  bullets,  and 
picitut  them  trom  8tiiking,by  their  inei'tia,  against  the 
sides  of  the  case  and  cracking  it,  when  the  piece  is  fired. 
A  hole  is  bored  through  the  mass  of  sulphur  and  bullets, 
to  receive  the  bursting  charge;  and,  in  order  not  to 
displace  too  many  bullets,  and  not  to  scatter  them  too 
far  when  the  shot  bursts,  the  bursting  charge  should 
only  be  sufficient  to  produce  rupture. 

If  the  iron,  of  which  the  case  is  made,  were  always 
of  suitable  quality,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  bullets 
snugly  packed  in,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  sul-. 
phur  to  prevent  accidents.  In  this  case,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  bullete,  as  the  burst- 
ing charge  would  be  disseminated  through  the  inter- 
stices ;  and  the  difficulty,  which  now  sometimes  ai'ises 
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from  tteir  adhering  to  fragments  of  tlie  case,  would  be 
entirely  obviated. 

To  increase  tlie  effect  of  a  small  bui'sting  charge,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  ftize-hole,  h,  fig.  14,  is  partially 
closed,  by  screwing  into  it  a  disk  perforated  with  a 
small  hole  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  from  the  fuze. 
The  spherical  case-shot  mostly  used  for  field  service  is 
the  12-pounder;  it  contains  about  80  bullets;  its  burst- 
ing charge  is  1  oz.  of  povs^der ;  and  it  weighs  when  fin- 
ished 11.75  lbs., — nearly  as  much  as  a  solid  shot  of  the 
same  calibre. 

The  rupture  of  a  spherical  case-shot  may  be  made  to 
take  place  at  any  point  of  its  flight ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  is  superior  to  canistei"  and  grape-shot,  which 
begin  to  separate  the  moment  they  leave  the  piece. 

47.  Bar-sliot.  Bar-shot  consist  of  two  hemispheres,  or 
two  spheres,  connected  together  by  a  bar  of  iron ;  the 
motion  of  rotation  which  these  projectiles  assume  in 
flight,  renders  them  useful  in  cutting  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  vessels ;  but,  as  they  are  very  inaccurate, 
they  are  only  employed  at  short  distances.  They  are 
very  little  used,  however,  at  the  present  day. 

Chain^Twt  only  dilFer  fi'om  bar-shot  in  the  mode  of 
connection,  which  is  a  chain,  instead  of  a  bar, 

48.  Percussion  bullets.  Percussion  bullets  may  be 
made  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  percussion  powder, 

enclosed  in  a  copper  envelope,  in  the  point 
of  an  ordinary  rifie-musket  bullet,  or  by 
casting  the  bullet  around  a  small  iron  tube, 
which  is  afterward  filled  with  powder  and 
surmounted  with  a  common  percussion-cap. 
The  impact  of  the  bullet  against  a  sub- 
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stance  no  liarder  tian  wood  is  found  to  ignite  tlie 
percussion  cliarge  or  cap,  and  produce  an  effective 
explosion. 

These  projectiles  can  iDe  used  to  "blow  up  caissons,  and 
boxes  containing  ammunition,  at  very  long  distances. 

49.  Carcasses.  Carcasses  are  shells  wliiclL  have  three 
additional  holes,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  fuze- 
hole,  pierced  at  equal  distances  apart  in  their  upper 
hemispheres,  with  their  exterior  openings  tangent  to 
the  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  fuze- 
hole.  The  object  of  a  caj'cass  is  to  set  fire  to  wooden 
structures,  by  the  flame  of  the  birrning  composition 
which  issues  through  the  holes. 

CHARGE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  SHELLS. 

50.  Plane  of  rupture.  Suppose  the  cavity  of  the 
shell  to  be  spherical,  and  concentric  with  the  exterior. 
As  soon  as  the  enclosed  charge  of  powder  is  inflamed, 
the  gases  developed  expand  into  the  cavity,  and  the 
expansive  force  increases  until  it  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  and  produce  rapture ; 
which  will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
or  folloiving  a  surface  composed  of  lines  normals  to  the 
two  surfaces. 

Let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  exterior, 
and  r  the  radius  of  the  interior  surface  ; 
o,  the  common  centre  of  the  two  spheres ; 
T^  the  tenacity  of  the  material  of  which 
the  sphere  is  composed  ;  and  p,  the  pres- 
Fig.  16.  gyj-g  Qn  2,  unit  of  surface  to  overcome  the 
tenacity  of  the  metal. 
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Let  G  be  the  radius  of  tie  circle  of  rupture  on  the 
interior  surface.  From  the  known  properties  of  gases, 
the  pressure  exercised  on  the  area  of  this  circle  to  pro- 
duce rupture  is  equal  to  the  components  of  all  the  nor- 
mal pressures  acting  on  .the  spherical  segment  of  which 
it  is  the  base,  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  this 
circle  ;  therefore  i^pO^  is  the  pressure  of  the  gases  which 
tends  to  break  the  sphere. 

Under  this  supposition,  rupture  should  follow  the 
surface  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  of  which  this  circle  is 
the  smaller  base. 

The  surface  of  this  frustum  is  equal  to  the  diifer- 
ence  of  the  surfaces  of  two  cones  wJiose  common  apex 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  The  base  of  the  smaller 
is  2Tr(7,  and  its  slant  height  r;  its  surface  therefore  is 
equal  to  -nOr,  The  surface  of  the  larger  cone,  whose 
generatrix  is  the  radius  of  the  exterior  sphere,  will  be 


their  difference,  or  the  area  of  the  surface  of  rupture 

will  be-  equal  to  n-Ci"/ — ^ — 1 ). 

If  the  pressure  of  the  gases  acted  normally  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fracture,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  tenacity, 
this  surface  multiplied  by  3' would  give  the  total  resist- 
ance, which  should  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
gases ;  but  it  acts  obliquely,  and  to  produce  rupture 
should  be  increased  by  a  quantity  which  depends  on 
the  law  of  increase  of  the  resistance  due  to  the  angle 
which  the  pressure  makes  with  the  normal.  Although 
we  cannot  measure  this  resistance,  it  must  be  admitted 
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tHat  tie  effort  to  overcome  is  greatest  when  tlie  power 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  of 
rupture. 

We  shall,  therefore,  have  the  relation, 


Or, 


'$'¥'■ 


..^(^f^. 


In  this  expression  the  valne  of  d  is  nnknown ;  hut  it 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  it  diminishes  as  the  direction  of 
the  pressure  approaches  the  normal,  and  when  they 
coincide  d  becomes  0.  At  the  same  time  C  increases, 
and  the  valne  of  p  diminishes,  until  C  becomes  equal 
to  »',  its  maximum  value.  Therefore,  the  section  of 
easiest  rupture  of  a  hollow  sphere  passes  through  a 
gi'eat  circle,  and  the  pressure  which  is  in  equilihrio  with 
the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  will  be  given  by  the  fore- 
going formula,  by  making  C'=i\  and  d~() ;  it  will  then 
become. 

When  the  pressure  is  less  than  this  value  of  /i,  the 
sphere  will  resist  its  charge  of  powder;  when  it  is 
greater  than  this  value,  the  sphere  will  burst. 

ITie  density  of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  powder 
necessary  to  burst  the  sphere  can  be  easily  found  by 
Rumford's  formula : 

but  d,  or  the  density  of  the  gaseous  products,  is  equal 
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to  tlieir  weight,  or  the  weight  of  the  bursting  charge, 
divided  by  the  interior  space  of  the  sphere. 

Or,  ^"^ 

51.  Loss  of  gas  by  f  uze-iioie.  This  Joss  of  force  by  the 
fuze-hole  may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
provided  we  know  from,  actual  experiment  the  amount 
of  the  loss  fi'om  the  fuze-hole  of  any  one  shelL 

Let  Ji  and  r  be  the  exterior  and  interior  radii  of  a 
spherical  projectile ;  T,  the  tenacity  of  the  metal ;  i,  the 
radius  of  the  fuze-hole  ;  w',  the  weight  of  powder  neces- 
sary to  burst  it  under  the  supposition  that  there  is  no 
loss  of  force  at  the  fuze-hole  ;  w,  the  weight  of  powder 
that  is  actually  required  to  burst  it.  By  the  preceding 
formulas  we  obtain  the  value  of  w';  w—w'  is  therefore 
the  amount  of  loss  by  the  fuze-hole.  Take  another  pro- 
jectile, and  let  w  represent  the  charge  which  is  neces- 
sary to  burst  it,  under  the  supposition  that  there  is  no 
loss,  and  w,  the  weight  that  is  found  by  experiment 
necessary  to  burst  it;  w, — w\  will  represent  the  loss. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  loss  from  the  two 
fuze-holes  is  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  holes,  and 
the  density  of  the  gases  at  the  moment  of  rupture  ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  have  this  proportion, 

w—w'  ;  Wi—w^  : :  ^d  :  ifd,. 


I'^iw 


From  the  experiments  made  at  Metz  in  1835,  it  was 
shown  that  this  mode  of  estimating  the  loss  of  force  by 
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tlie  fiize-hole,  was  sufficiently  exact  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

FABRICATION   OF  PROJECTILES. 

52.  OTateriai§.  Shot  aud  shells  should  be  made  of 
gray  or  mottled  iron,  of  good  quality. 

Spherical  case-shot  should  be  made  of  the  best  quality 
of  iron,  and  with  peculiar  care,  in  order  that  they  may 
not  break  in  the  gun. 

All  projectiles  should  be  cast  in  sand  and  not  in  iron 
moulds,  as  those  from  the  latter  are  generally  not  spher- 
ical in  form,  nor  uniform  in  size ;  they  are  also  full  of 
cavities,  and  are  cracked  by  being  heated. 

Samd.  The  sand  used  should  be  sUieious,  of  an  angu- 
lai"  grain,  and  moderate  degree  of  fineness.  It  should 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay,  so  that, 
when  slightly  moistened,  it  will  retain  its  shape  when 
pressed  in  the  hand. 

Pattern.  The  pattern  of  a  spherical  projectile  is  com- 
posed of  two  hollow  cast-iron 
mispheres,  which  unite  in 
j  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
perfect  sphere;  on  the  interior 
of  each  hemisphere  is  fastened 
a  handle  to  enable  the  operator 
to  draw  it  from  the  sand  when 
the  half-mould  is  completed.  The  jlashs  which  contain 
the  mould  are  made  of  cast  iron,  in  two  equal  parts 
united  at  their  laiger  bases. 

Mouldmg.  This  operation  is  performed  by  placing 
the  flat  side  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  on  the  moulding- 
boaril,    and   covering   it   with  a  flask.     Sand  is  then 
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poured  into  tlie  flask,  filling  up  tlie  entire  apace  between 
it  and  the  hemisphere,  and  well  rammed.  The  flask  is 
then  turned  over,  the  hemisphere  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
entire  snrface  of  the  sand  painted  with  coke-wash,  and 
dried.  The  remaining  half  of  the  mould  is  formed  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  a  channel  for  the  introduction  of 
the  melted  iron  is  made  by  inserting  a  round  stick  in  the 
sand  before  it  is  rammed,  and  withdrawing  it  afterward. 
To  secure  strong  metal  and  a  homogeneous  casting  for 
large  size  solid  shot,  they  are  cast  in  a  string,  one  above 
the  other,  with  a  large  sinking  head  and  connecting 
branches.  They  are  afterwards  cut  apart  and  turned 
down  to  the  reqiiired  shape  and  size.  Thi'ee  20-inch 
and  four  15-inch  shot  may  be  cast  in  this  manner. 

Hollow  projectiles.  Thus  far,  the  operation  of  mould- 
ing and  casting  solid  and  hollow  projectiles  are  the 
same.  The  cavity  of  a  hollow  projectile  is  made  by  in- 
serting a  cm^e  of  sand,  which  is  formed  around  a  stem 
fastened  into  the  lower  half  of  the  mould.  The  stem  is 
hollow,  and  perforated  with  small  holes  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  steam  and  gas  generated  by  the  heat  of  the 
melted  metal.  It  is  also  made  of  iron,  but  that  part  of 
it  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  melted  iron,  and 
forms  the  fuze-hole,  is  coated  with  sand. 

In  pouring  the  melted  iron  into  the  mould  with  the 
ladle,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  scoria  and  dirt 
from  enteiTng  with  it ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  sur- 
face should  be  skimmed  with  a  wooden  stick. 

Before  the  iron  is  fairly  cooled,  the  flasks  are  open- 
ed, and  the  sand  knocked  from  the  castings.  After  this, 
the  core  is  broken  up  and  knocked  out,  and  the  in- 
terior surface  cleaned  by  a  scraper.     The  sinking  head 
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and  otlier  excrescences  are  knocked  off,  and  the  surface 
smoothed  in  a  rolling-barrel,  or  with  a  file,  or  chisel, 
if  necessary.  The  fuze-hole  is  then  reamed  out  to  the 
proper  size,  and  the  projectile  is  ready  for  inspection. 

INSPECTION    OF   PROJECTILKS. 

53.  Object  of  in»ipection.  The  principal  points  to  be 
observed  in  inspecting  shot  and  shells  are,  to  see  that 
they  are  of  proper  size  in  all  their  parts ;  that  they 
are  made  of  suitable  metal;  and  that  they  have  no 
defects,  concealed  or  otlierwise,  "which  will  endanger 
their  use,  or  impair  the  accuracy  of  their  fire. 

As  it  woidd  be  impracticable  to  make  all  projectiles 
of  exact  dimensions,  certain  variations  are  allowed  in 
the  febrication.     See  Ordnance  ManuaL 

Inspection  of  shot.  The  instruments  are  pne  large 
and  one  small  gauge,  and  one  cylinder  gmige ;  the  cylin- 
der gauge  has  the  same  diameter  as  the  large  gauge,  it 
is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  five  calibres  long.  There 
are  also,  one  Jirnnmer  with  a  conical  point,  six  steel 
pmiche-s,  and  one  sem-cher  made  of  wii'e. 

The  shot  should  be  inspected  before  they  become 
rusty ;  after  being  well  cleaned,  each  shot  is  placed  on 
a  table  and  examined  by  the  eye  to  see  that  its  surface 
is  smooth,  and  that  the  metal  is  sound  and  free  fi'om 
seams,  flaws,  and  blisters.  If  cavities  or  small  holes 
appear  on  the  surface,  strike  the  point  of  the  hammer 
or  punch  into  them,  and  ascertain  their  depth  with  the 
searcher;  if  the  depth  of  the  cavity  exceed  0.2  inch, 
the  shot  is  rejected ;  and  also  if  it  appear  that  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  conceal  such  defects  by  filling 
them  up  "with  nails,  cement,  <&c. 
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The  shot  must  pass  in  every  direction  through  the 
large  gauge,  and  not  at  all  through  the  small  one  ;  the 
founder  should  endeavor  to  bring  the  shot  up  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  large  gmtge,  or  to  the  true  diam- 
eter. 

After  having  been  thus  examined,  the  shot  are  pass- 
ed through  the  cylinder  gauge,  which  is  placed  in  an  in- 
clined position,  and  turned  fi'om  time  to  time,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  worn  into  farrows ;  shot  whicli  sUde  or 
stick  in  the  cylinder  are  rejected. 

Shot  are  proved  by  dropping  them  from  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  on  a  block  of  iron,  or  rolling  them  down  an 
inclined  plane  of  that  height,  against  another  shot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plane. 

The  average  weight  of  the  shot  is  deduced  from  that 
of  three  parcels  of  twenty  to  fifty  each,  taken  indiscrim- 
inately from  the  pile ;  some  of  those  which  appear  to 
be  the  smallest  should  also  be  weighed,  and  they  are 
rejected  if  they  fall  short  of  the  weight  expressed  by 
their  calibre,  more  than  one  tki/rty-second  part.  They 
almost  invariably  exceed  that  weight. 

In^^tion  of  grape  and  canister  shot.  The  dimen- 
sions are  verified  by  means  of  a  large  and  small  gauge, 
attached  to  the  same  handle.  The  surface  of  the  shot 
should  be  smooth,  and  free  from  seams. 

Inspection  of  hoUow  jjrojectHes.  The  inspecting  in- 
struments are  a  large  and  small  gaaige  for  each  calibre, 
and  a  cylinder  ga/uge  for  shells  of  eight  inches  and 
under. 

Calipers  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  shells  at  the 
sides. 

Calipers  to  measure  the  thickness  at  the  bottom. 
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Gauges  to  verify  the  dimensions  of  the  fuze-hole,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  at  the  fuze-hole. 

A  pair  of  Tiand-beUows ;  a  wooden  plug  to  fit  the 
fuze-hole,  and  bored  through  to  receive  the  nozzle  of 
the  bellows. 

Ahmnmer;  a  sea/rcher  ;  a  cold  chisel ;  stepJ  punches. 

Inspection.  The  surface  of  the  shell  and  its  exterior 
dimensions,  are  examined  as  in  the  case  of  shot.  The 
shell  is  next  struck  with  the  hammer,  to  judge  by  the 
sound  whether  it  is  free  from  cracks ;  the  position  and 
dimensions  of  the  eai's  are  verified ;  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  is  then  measured  at  several  points  on  the  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  fuze-hole.  The 
diameter  of  the  fuze-hole,  which  should  be  accurately 
reamed,  is  then  verified,  and  the  soundness  of  the  metal 
about  the  inside  of  the  hole  is  ascertained  by  inserting 
the  finger. 

The  shell  is  now  placed  on  a  trivet,  in  a  tub  contain- 
ing water  deep  enough  to  cover  it  nearly  to  the  fuze- 
hole  ;  the  bellows  and  plug  are  inserted  into  the  fuze- 
hole,  and  the  air  forced  into  the  shell ;  if  there  be  any 
holes  in  the  shell,  the  air  will  rise  in  bubbles  through 
the  water.  This  test  gives  another  indication  of  the 
soundness  of  the  metal,  as  the  parts  containing  cavities 
will  dry  more  slowly  than  other  parts. 

The  mean  weight  of  shells  is  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  shot.  Shot  and  shells  rejected  in  the 
inspection,  are  marked  with  an  X  made  with  a  cold 
chisel — on  shot  near  the  gate,  and  on  shells  near  the 
fuze-hole. 
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PRESERVATION   AND  PILING   OF  BALLS. 

54.  i-ackeriiig.  Projectiles  sliould  be  carefully  lack- 
ered as  Boon  as  possible  after  they  are  received.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  lacker,  the  old  lacker  should 
be  removed  by  rolling  or  scraping  the  balls,  which 
should  never  be  heated  for  that  purpose. 

PUing.  Balls  should  be  piled  according  to  kind  and 
calibre,  under  cover  if  practicable,  in  a  place  where  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  to  facilitate  which,  the  piles 
should  be  narrow  if  the  locality  permits ;  the  width  of 
the  bottom  tier  may  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen  balls, 
according  to  the  calibre. 

Prepai-e  the  ground  for  the  base  of  the  pile  by  rais- 
ing it  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  so  as 
to  thi'ow  off  the  water ;  level  it,  ram  it  well,  and  cover 
it  with  a  layer  of  screened  sand.  Make  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  with  a  tier  of  unserviceable  balls,  buried  about 
two-thirds  of  their  diameter  in  the  sand ;  this  base  may 
be  made  permanent;  clean  the  base  well,  and  form  "the 
pile,  putting  the  fuze-holes  of  the  shells  downward,  in 
the  intervals,  and  not  resting  on  the  shells  below. 

The  base  may  be  also  made  of  bricks,  concrete,  stone, 
or  with  borders  and  braces  of  iron. 

dS.    To  find  the  number  or  balls  in  a  pile.    Mult'i^l/y 

the  Slim  of  (he  nnmhei'  of  haUs  in  ike  three  parallel 
edges  by  one-third  of  Hie  immber  in  a  triangular  face. 

In  a  sq^uare  pile,  one  of  the  parallel  edges  contains 
but  one  ball;  in  a  triangular  pile,  two  of  the  edges 
have  but  one  ball  in  each. 
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The  number  of  balls  in  a  triangular  face  is  ^(!!dll; 
n  "being  tlie  number  in  tlie  bottom  row. 

The  sum  of  the  three  parallel  edges  in  a  triangular 
pile  is  71+2  ;  in  a  square  pile,  2«.+  l ;  in  an  oblong  pile, 
S-A^+Sw— 2  ;  ^being  tlie  length  of  the  top  row,  and  n 
the  width  of  the  bottom  tier;  or  Zm—n-\-l;  m  being 
the  length,  and  n  the  width  of  the  bottom  tier. 

If  a  pile  consist  of  two  joined  at  right  angles,  calcu- 
late the  contents  of  one  as  a  common  pile,  and  the  other 
as  a  pile  of  which  tliree  parallel  edges  are  equal. 


THEOKY  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROCKETS. 

56.  stractnre,  A  rocket  is  a  projectile  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  force  residing  withjn  itself;  it  therefore 
performs  the  two-fold  function  of  piece  and  projectile. 

It  is  essentially  composed  of  a  strong  case  of  jaaper  or 
wrought  iron,  enclosing  a  composition  oi  nitre^^harcocd, 
and  mj^hwr—tlie  same  as  gunpowder,  except  that  the 
jngredients  are  proportioned  for  a  slower  rate  of  com- 
bustion. If  penetration  and  range  be  required,  its  head 
is  surmounted  by  a  solid  shot;  if  explosion  and  incen- 
diary effect,  by  a  sJieU  or  spTieruxd  case-shot,  to  which  is 
attached  a  fuze,  which  is  set  on  fire  when  it  is  reached 
by  the  flame  of  the  burning  composition.  The  base  is 
perforated  by  one  or  more  vmts  for  the  escape  of  the  gas 
generated  within,  and  sometimes  with  a  acrew-hole  to 
which  a  guide-stick  is  fastened. 

The  disposition  of  the  different  parts  will  be  readily 
understood  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  figure,  which 
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represents  a  section  through  the  long  axis  of  a  Congreve 
rocket. 


57.  Motion.  A  rocket  is  set  in  motion  by  the  reaction 
of  a  rapid  stream  of  gas  escaping  through  its  vents.  If 
it  be  surrounded  by  a  resisting  medium,  the  atmosphere 
for  instance,  the  particles  of  gas,  as  they  issue  from  the 
vent,  will*  impinge  against  and  set  in  motion  certaiji  par- 
ticles of  air,  and  the  force  expended  on  the  inertia  of 
these  particles  will  react  and  increase  the  propelling 
force  of  the  rocket.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  though. 
a  rocket  will  move  in  voguo,  its  propelling  force  will 
be  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  resisting  medium. 
Whether  the  effect  will  be  to  accelerate  the  rocket  de- 
pends upon  the  relation  between  the  resistance  ii'hich 
the  medium  offers  to  the  motion  of  the  gas,  and  that 
which  it  offera  to  the  motion  of  the  rocket. 

Vent.  As  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  composition 
is  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  bore,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  size  of  the  vent  be  contracted,  the 
flow  of  gas  through  it  will  be  accelerated.  The  strength 
of  the  case,  and  the  friction  of  the  gas,  which  increases  as 
the  vent  diminishes,  alone  limit  the  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  vent. 

For  vents  of  the  same  size,  but  of  different  shapes, 
that  one  which  allows  the  gas  to  escape  most  freely, 
will  be  most  favorable  to  the  flight  of  the  rocket.  A 
conical  form  of  vent,  with  the  larger  orifice  next  to  the 
bore,  will  allow  the  gas  to   escape  more  rapidly  than 
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one  of  cylindrical  form.  This  may  "be  slio-wn  "by  "buni- 
ing  portfire  composition  in  tubes  with  different-shaped 
venta  It  will  be  found  that  the  sparks  from  a  conical 
vent  will  be  thrown  much  higher  than  those  from  a 
cylindrical  vent ;  the  relative  heights  depending  on  the 
elope  of  the  sides  of  the  conical  vent. 

Bore.  As  the  composition  of  a  rocket  burns  in 
parallel  layers  of  uniform  thickness,  the  amount  of  gas 
generated  in  a  given  time,  or  the  velocity  of  its  exit 
from  the  case,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  inflamed 
surface. 

Experience  shows  that  to  obtain  the  required  sur- 
face of  inflammation,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  long 
cavity  in  the  mass  of  the  composition.  This  cavity  is 
called  the  hore.  In  small  rockets,  the  bore  is  formed  by 
driving  the  composition  around  a  spindle  which  is  after- 
ward withdrawn  ;  but  in  the  large  ones,  the  composition 
is  driven  into  the  case  in  a  solid  mass  by.  a  powerful 
hydrostatic  pre^  and  then  bored  out  with  a  bit.  In 
all  rockets  the  bore  should  be  concentric  with  the  ease  ; 
its  shape  should  be  made  conical  to  facilitate  the  draw- 
ing out  of  the  spindle,  and  to  diminish  the  strain  on  the 
case  near  its  head,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  surface 
where  the  pressure  on  the  unit  of  surface  is  greatest. 

NatMte  of  movement  Suppose  the  rocket  in  a  state 
of  rest,  and  the  composition  ignited ;  the  flame  imme- 
diately spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  bore,  forming 
gas,  which  issues  from  the  vent.  The  escape  is  slow  in 
the  first  moments,  as  the  density  of  the  gas  is  slight ; 
but  as  the  surface  of  the  inflammation  is  large  compared 
to  the  size  of  the  vent,  the  gas  accumulates  rapidly,  and 
its  density  is  increased  until  the  velocity  of  the  escape 
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18  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistances  which  the 
rocket  offers  to  motion.  These  resistances  are,  inertia, 
friction,  the  component  of  weight  in  the  direction  of 
motion,  and,  after  motion  takes  place,  the  resistance  of 
the  air. 

The  constant,  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  bore  accel- 
erates the  motion  of  the  rocket  mitll  the  resistance  of 
the  air  eqnala  the  propelling  force ;  after  this,  it  will 
remain  constant  until  the  "burning  surface  is  sensibly 
diminished.  When  the  gas  ceases  to  flow,  the  rocket 
loses  its  distinctive  character,  and  becomes,  so  far  as  its 
movement  is  concerned,  an  ordinary  projectile. 

The  increase  in  the  surface  of  combustion  whereby 
more  gas  is  developed  in  the  same  time,  and  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  weight  of  the  remaining  composition, 
cause  the  point  of  maximum  velocity  to  be  reached 
with  increased  rapidity.  If  the  weight  of  the  rocket  be 
increased,  the  instant  of  maximum  velocity  will  be  pro- 
longed, but  the  amount  will  remain  the  same.  A  change 
in  the  form  of  the  rocket  which  increases  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  will  have  the  effect  to  diminish  the  maximum 
velocity^. 

The  maximum  velocity  of  French  rockets,  and  the 
distances  at  which  they  are  attained,  are  given  in  the 
following  table  :— 

OALIBEB,  DISTANCE,  HAXM.  TEriOOITY. 

21-  inches,  134  yds.  278  yds. 

31-      "  141    "  370     " 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Piobert,  for  small 
rockets  it  takes  about  f  second  for  the  gas  to  attain  its 
maximum  velocity  of  850  yds. 

58.  Cdiiding  principle.    The  propelling  force  of  a 
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rocket  changes  its  direction  with  the  axis  along  whieli 
it  acts ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  without  some  means 
of  giving  stability  to  this  axis,  the  path  described  will 
be  very  irregular,  .so  much  so,  at  times,  as  to  fold  upon 
itself;  and  instances  have  been  known  where  thege  pro- 
jectiles have  returned  to  the  point  whence  they  started. 

An  example  of  this  irregular  motion  may  be  seen  in 
"serpents,"  a  species  of  small  rockets  without  guide- 
sticks. 

The  two  means  now  used  to  give  steadiness  to  the 
ilight  of  a  rocket  are,  rotation,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rifle- 
ball,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air^  as  in  an  arrow. 

Holers  system.  The  first  is  exemplified  in  Hale's 
rocket,  where  rotation  is  produced  around  the  long  axis 
by  the  escape  of  the  gas  through  five  small  vents  situ- 
ated obliquely  to  it.  In  his  first  arrangement,  the  in- 
ventor placed  the  small  vents  in  the  base,  surrounding 
the  large  central  vent,  so  that  the  resultant  of  the  tan- 
gential forces  acted  around  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  axis  of  rotation.  In  1855,  this  arrangement  was 
changed  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  small  vents  to 
three,  and  placing  them  at  the  base  of  the  head  of  the 
rocket.  The  rocket  thus  modified,  and  shown  in  fig.  20, 
is  the  one  now  used  by  the  United  States  government  for 
war  purposes.* 

*  A  still  latei  improvement  in  Hale's  rocket  eonaete  in  screwing  a  cast-iron 
piece  (a)  into  the  bottom  ot  the  case,  wliith  is  perforated  witli  three  vents.  A 
,  corresponding 

''         '■■  ftfence(S.6.6.), 

Fig.  19.  the   oppowte 

sides  being  open.  The  gns  in  its  effbrts  to  expand  after  iasning  from  tlie  venisi 
presses  against  the  fences  and  rotates  the  rocket  around  ilfl  long  axis. 
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A  Oongreve  rocket  is  guided  by 
a  long  wooden  stielc  attached  to  its  base.  If  any  cause 
act  to  turn  it  from  its  proper  direction,  it  will  be  op- 
posed by  resistances  equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  and 
the  lateral  action  of  the  air  against  the  stick. 

The  effect  of  these  resistances  will  be  increased  by 
placing  the  centre  of  gravity  near  the  head  of  the 
rocket,  and  by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  stick. 

In  signal  rockets,  where  the  case  is  made  of  paper, 
the  stick  is  attached  to  the  side  by  wrapping  around 
tmne;  and  there  is  but  one  large  vent,  which  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  case. 

In  woE'T-rockets  the  stick  is  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  the  lai'ge  central  vent  is  replaced  by 
several  s'mall  ones  near  its  circumference.  See  fig.  18. 
The  former  arrangement  is  not  so  favorable  to  accuracy 
as  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  rotation  will  be  produced  if 
the  force  of  propulsion  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  do 
not  act  in  the  same  line. 

59.  How  fired.  Rockets  are  generally  fired  from  ^wJe* 
or  gutters  ;  but  should  occasion  require  it,  they  may  be 
fired  directly  from  the  ground,  care  being  taken  to 
raise  the  forward  end  by  propping  it  up  with  a  stick  or 
stone.  As  the  motion  is  slow  in  the  first  moments  of 
its  flight,  it  is  more  liable   to  be   deviated  from   its 
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proper  direction  at  tliis  time  than  any  other ;  for  this 
reason  the  conducting  tube  should  "be  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable, say  from  five  to  ten  feet.* 

60,  Form  of  trajectoiT-  Take  that  portion  of  the 
trajectory  where  the  velocity  is  uniform.  The  weight 
of  the  rocket  applied  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  acting 
in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  propelling  force  acting  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  are  two  forces  the  oblique 
resultant  of  which  moves  the  rocket  parallel  to  itself; 
but  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  oblique  to  this  direction, 
and  acting  at  the  centre  of  figure,  a  point  situated  be- 
tween the  centre  of  gravity  and  extremity  of  the  guide- 
stick,  produces  a  rotation  which  raises  the  stick,  and 
thereby  changes  the  direction  in  which  the  gas  acts. 
As  these  forces  are  constantly  acting,  it  follows  that 
each  element  of  the  trajectory  has  less  inclination  to 
the  horizon  than  the  element  of  an  ordinary  trajectory 
in  which  the  velocity  is  equal. 

When  the  velocity  is  not  uniform^  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  has  a  certain  influence  on  the  form 
of  the  trajectory.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  that  the  component  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air  which  acts  on  the  head  of  the  rocket  is  greater  than 
that  which  acts  on  the  side  of  the  stick.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  consider  that  the  pressure  of  the  inflamed 
gas  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  and  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  near  the  rear  extremity  of  the 
case. 


*  Mr.  Hale  has  suggested  a 
to  Ihu  rocket  to  retain  it  in 

veiocity. 
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At  the  beginning  of  tlie  trajectory,  when  the  motion 
of  the  rocket .  is  accelerated,  its  inertia  is  opposed  to 
motion,  and  being  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  is  in  rear  of  the  vent,  the  point  of  application 
of  the  moving  force,  it  acts  to  prevent  the  rocket  from 
tnming  over  in  its  flight.  But  when  the  composition 
ia  consumed,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  further  to 
the  rear,  and  the  velocity  of  the  i-ocket  is  retarded,  the 
inertia  acta  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  effect  will 
be,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  sufficiently  far 
to  the  rear,  to  cause  it  to  turn  over  in  the  direction  of 
its  length. 

If  the  rocket  be  directed  toward  the  earth,  this 
taraing  over  will  be  counteracted  by  the  acceleration 
of  velocity  due  to  the  weight,  and  the  form  of  the 
trajectory  will  be  preserved. 

Effect  of  wind.  Wlen  the  wind  acts  obliquely  to 
the  plane  of  fire,  its  component  perpendicular  to  this 
plane,  acting  at  the  centre  of  figure,  will  cause  the 
rocket  to  rotate  around  its  centre  of  gi'avity.  As  the 
centre  of  fligure  is  situated  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  gi'av- 
ity, the  point  will  be  thrown  toward  the  wind,  and  the 
propelling  force  acting  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  the  rocket  will  be  urged  toward  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  To  make  an  allowance  for  the  wind,  in 
flring  rockets,  they  should  be  pointed  toward  the  op- 
posite side  from  which  the  wind  comes,  or  with  the 
wind  instead  of  against  it. 

If  the  wind  act  in  the  plane  of  fire  from  front  to 
rear,  it  will  have  the  effect  to  depress  the  point,  and 
with  it  the  elements  of  the  trajectory  in  the  ascending 
branch,  and  elevate  them  in  the  descending  branch ;  as 
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the  latter  is  shorter  than  the  former,  the  effect  of  a 
front  wind  will  be  to  diminish  the  range.  The  converse 
will  be  true  for  a  rear  wind. 

61.  History.  Rockets  Were  used  in  India  and  China 
for  war  purposes  before  the  discoveiy  of  gunpowder; 
some  writers  fix  the  date  of  their  invention  about  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century.  Their  inferior  force  and  ac- 
curacy limited  the  sphere  of  their  operations  to  incen- 
diary purposes,  until  the  year  1804,  when  Sir  William 
Oongreve  turned  his  attention  to  their  improvement. 
This  officer  substituted  sheet-iron  cases  for  those  made 
of  paper,  which  enabled  him  to  use  a  more  powerful 
composition ;  he  made  the  guide-stick  shorter  and 
lighter,  and  removed  a  source  of  inaccuracy  of  flight  by 
attaching  the  stick  to  the  centi-e  of  the  base  instead  of 
the  side  of  the  case.  He  states  that  he  was  enabled  by 
his  improvements  to  increase  the  range  of  6-pdr.  rock- 
eta  from  600  to  2,000  yards.  Under  his  direction  they 
were  prepared,  and  used  successfully  at  the  siege  of 
Boulogne  and  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  At  the  latter 
place  they  were  served  by  a  special  corps. 

62.  Advantages.  The  advantages  claimed  for  rockets 
over  cannon  are,  unlimited  size  of  projectile;  portabil- 
ity ;  freedom  from  recoil ;  rapidity  of  dischai^e ;  and 
the  terror  which  their  noise  and  fiery  trail  produce  on 
mounted  troops. 

The  numerous  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  their  con- 
struction in  order  to  obtain  accuracy  of  fliglit,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  preserving  the  composition  uninjured  for 
a  length  of  time,  are  difficulties  not  yet  entirely  over- 
come, and  which  have  much  restricted  their  usefulness 
for  general  military  puiposes. 
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63.  Kind  used.  Tlie  two  sizes  of  Hale's  rockets  in 
use  in  the  American  service  are,  tlie 

S-inch  (interior  diameter  of  case),  weighing  6  lbs. ;  and 
3-incli        "  "  "  "       16  lbs. 

Under  an  angle  of  from  4"  to  5"  the  range  of  these 
rockets  is  from  500  to  600  yds.  Under  an  angle  of  47" 
the  range  of  the  former  is  1,760  yds.  and  the  latter 
2.200. 
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HISTORY  OF  CANKON. 


i'VOdfi'i,  -ofie  fired  at  ] 


64.  The  terms  cannon  and' ordncmce  are  applied  to  all 
heavy  fire-arms  wiicli  are  diacharged  from  carriages,  ia 
eontradistinction  to  smaU-a/rms,  which  are  discliarged 
from  the  hand. 

65.      Early  cannon.*       The 
shape  of  the  first  cannon  used, 
after  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der   vpas    conical,    internally 
and  externally  resembling  an 
apothecary's    mortar.       They 
were  called  mortals,  homba/rds 
mgles ;   and,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the   slow 
burning  of  the  pow- 
der of  that  day,  and 
the  conical  shape  of 
the  bore,  the   stone 
balls  which  they  pro- 
jected   moved    with 
very  little  velocity  and  accuracy. 

Perriere.  To  economize  the  action  of  the  powder,  and 
give  a  more  accurate  direction  to  the  projectile,  the  in- 
terior space,  or  bore,  was  afterward  made  nearly  cylin- 
drical, from  4  to  8  calibres  long ;  it  was  terminated  at 

*  vide  Thiroiij. 
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the  "bottom  by  a  very  narrow  and  deep  cLamber,  tlie 
object  of  whieli  was  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  powder, 
by  retarding  the  escape  of  the  gas  before  it  acted  on 
the  projectile.  These  cannon  were  further  improved  by 
making  the  bores  perfectly  cylindrical ;  and  were  called 
perrieres  (fig.  23),  from  the  fact  that  they  fired  stone 
balls.  They  were  principally  employed  to  breach  stone 
walls,  and  for  this  purpose  were  fired  horizontally. 


66.  Construction  of  early  cannon.  The  fivst  hotll- 
bards  were  made  of  bars  of  iron,  bound  together  by 
hoops,  after  the  manner  of  the  staves  of  a  baiTel.  Fig. 
22.  Afterward  they  were  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
finally  of  east  metal.  Bronze  guns  were  used  in  the 
time  of  King  John  of  France, 

Among  the  earliest  cannon  are  found  those  which 
were  loaded  at  the  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle.  One 
of  the  methods  is  showii  in  fig.  24,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents a  rectangular  opening  formed  at  the  breech  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  movable  chamber,  O,  which  con- 
tained the  charge,  aiid  was  held  in  its  pla^^e  by  a  key. 


D.    Though  these  pieces  possessed  great  facility  in  load- 
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ing,  they  were  abandoned  for  want  of  strengtli  and 
solidity. 

67.  Ancient  guns.  The  introduction  of  cast-ii'on  pro- 
jectiles, which  are  much  stronger  and  denser  than  those 
of  stone,  led  to  the  invention  of  a  new  species  of  can- 
non, called  cvherins,  which  very  nearly  correspond  in 
construction  and  appearance  to  the  cfUTts  of  the  present 
day.  The  great  strength  of  these  pieces  and  their  pro- 
jectiles, permitted  the  use  of  a  large  charge  of  powder ; 
and  their  introduction  proved  an  important  step  in  the 
improvement  of  artillery. 


Fig.  25. 

The  idea  was  entertained  by  ancient  artillerists — 
founded  on  the  relation  which  cannon  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  bear  to  small  arms — that  the  range  increased 
with  the  length  of  the  piece ;  and  in  consequence,  many 
culverins  were  made  of  enormous  length.  A  remark- 
able piece  of  this  description  still  exists  at  Dover,  Eng- 
land, familiarly  known  as  Queen  Anne's  pocket-piece. 
While  it  carries  a  ball  weighing  only  18  lbs.,  it  is  more 
than  25  feet  long. 

68.  Ancient  m»rtars.  From  the  earliest  days  of  ar- 
tillery there  existed  short,  chambered  pieces,  which 
projected  stone  balls  under  great  angles  of  elevation. 
In  1478,  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  in  these  pieces, 
hollow  projectiles  filled  with  powder,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  burning  match  to  set  the  powder  on  fire ;  but 
it   is  probable  that  the  accidents  which    accompanied 
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their  use  caused  them  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time. 
In  1634,  however,  means  were  devised  to  overcome  this 
difficulty;  and,  thus  perfected,  these  pieces  were  intro- 
duced into  the  French  service  as  a  class  of  cannon  now 
known  as  Tnortars. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  great  variety  of  mor- 
tals were  used ;  and  some  of  them,  called  Comminges, 
after  their  inventor,  threw  bombs  weighing  550  lbs. 

69.  Ancient  howitzer§.  Early  attempts  were  also 
made  to  throw  hollow  projectiles  from  "  pemeres,"  and 
"  culyenns,"  or  guns ;  but  great  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced in  loading  them ;  and  the  accidents  to  which 
they  were  liable,  as  in  the  case  of  mortars,  caused  them 
to  be  abandoned.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Dutch 
artillerists  conceived  the  idea  of  reducing  their  length, 
so  that  the  projectile  could  be  inserted  in  its  place  by 
hand;  and,  thus  improved,  these  cannon  rapidly  came 
into  use,  under  the  name  of  howitzers,  from  the  Ger- 
man, Haubitz. 

70.  Calibre.  The  calibre  of  a  cannon  is  the  diameter 
of  its  bore  expressed  in  inches,  or  the  weight  of  the 
shot  corresponding  to  it.*  Each  nation  early  adopted 
a  series  of  calibres,  decreasing  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression. The  principal  series  were  the  'French,  or 
32-pounder,     16-pounder,    S-pouuder,    4-pounder,     and 
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2-pouiider ;  and  tlie  German,  or  48-ponnder,  34-pounder, 
12-poiinder,  G-pounder,  3-pounder,  and  li-pounder. 

71.  Devices.  Down  to  tlie  time  of  the  Frencli  revo- 
lution, bronze  cannon  were  higUy  oraamented  with 
carved  figures  representing  some  fanciful  design,  to- 
gether with  the  national  coat-of-arme  and  cypher  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  Each  piece  also  bore  a  particular 
name  borrowed  from  some  animal  or  passion ;  and 
French  cannon  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  bore  the  mot- 
toes, "  Nee  pluribus  impar,"  and  "  Ultima  ratio  regmn.'' 
That  this  custom  of  naming  cannon  is  not  entirely  ob- 
solete, is  shown  by  a  piece  of  singular  shape  and  con- 
struction, captured  in  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  which 
bears  the  title  of  "  El  Terror  del  Norte  Americano." 

72,  "Materiel."— System.  The  expression,  "materiel 
of  ortMery^''  embraces  all  cannon,  carriages,  implements, 
ammunition,  &c.,  necessary  for  artillery  purposes,  and 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  ^^ personnel  of  artillery^'' 
which  refei^  to  the  officers  and  men.  The  expression, 
"  system  of  artillery"  refers  to  the  character  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  materiel  of  artUlery,  as  adopted  by  a  nation 
iit  any  particular  epoch. 

In  the  United  States'  service,  the  term  "  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,"  embraces  not  only  all  the  matm^el  of 
artillery,  but  the  swords,  small-arms,  and  accoutrements 
used  by  infantry  and  mounted  troops. 

The  principal  qualities  to  be  observed  in  establishing 
a  system  of  artillery  are  simplidPy,  mobUiiy,  aad^wer- 
and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  artil- 
lery in  the  last  four  hundred  yeai'S  have  had  these  quali- 
ties steadily  in  view. 

The  American  systems  of  field  and  siege  artillery  are 
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chiefly  derived  from  those  of  France ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  useful  to  the  pupil  to  study  the  history  of  the  latter, 
and  compare  the  Buccessive  steps  of  improvement  which 
have  brought  them  to  their  present  state  of  perfection.* 

Vs.  First  system.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  various  guns  of  the  French  artillery  were 
reduced  to  six.  The  weights  of  the  balls  correspond- 
ing to  these  calibres  were  33^,  15|,  7f,  2^,  1^,  and  f  lb. 
respectively.  This  range  of  calibres  was  thought  to  be 
necessary,  for  the  reason  that  it  required  guns  of  lai^e 
calibre  to  destroy  resisting  objects,  while  guns  of  small 
calibre  were  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  movement 
of  troops. 

Each  of  the  five  principal  calibres  was  mounted  on  a 
difterent  carriage,  and  the  ammunition,  stores,  and  tools 
were  carried  on  different  store-carts. 

Three  kinds  of  powder  were  used,  viz. :  large-grain, 
small-grain,  and  priming,  which  were  carried  in  barrels 
of  three  sizes. 

The  axle-trees,  which  were  of  wood,  varied  for  the 
different  wheels,  as  well  as  for  the  different  guns.  The 
gun-carriages  were  without  limbers,  and  had  only  two 
wheels,  the  shafts  being  attached  to  the  trails,  which 
often  dragged  along  the  ground.  No  spare  wheels  were 
■oaeA,  except  for  pieces  of  large  calibre ;  and  for  facility 
of  transportation  these  were  put  on  an  axle-tree,  so  as  to 
form  a  carriage. 

With  the  exception  of  replacing  injured  wheels,  all 
repairs  were  made  on  the  spot,  from  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  no  spare  articles  were  carried  vrith  the 
train.     There  was  no  established  charge  of  powder  for 

*  Vide  New  System  of  Field  Artillery,  by  Captain  Fave. 
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the  gune ;  althougli  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  shot 
was  generally  used. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  artillery  which  accom- 
panied the  French  armies  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

74,  Second  system.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
calibres  of  cannon  were  gradually  changed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  several  foreign  pieces.  There  were  48, 
32,  24,  16,  12,  8,  and  4  pdrs. ;  and  those  of  the  same 
calibre  varied  in  weight,  length,  and  shape. 

Uniformity  existed  in  general  in  each  district  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant-general  of  ai-tillery,  but  the 
cannon  of  one  district  differed  from'  another.  Each 
district  had  (for  the  six  kinds  of  cannon)  six  carriages, 
with  different  wheels,  and  three  kinds  of  limbers,  with 
different  wheels,  making  nine  patterns  of  wheels,  with- 
out counting  those  for  the  platform  wagons  used  to 
transport  heavy  guns,  the  ammunition  carts,  the  trucks, 
and  the  wagons  for  small  stores  and  tools. 

Spare  carriages  were  carried  into  the  field,  but  those 
of  one  district  would  not  fit  the  guns  of  another.  There 
was  but  one  kind  of  powder,  and  this  was  carried  in 
barrels.  The  charge  was  usually  two-thirds  the  weight 
of  the  projectile,  roughly  measured.  Besides  this,  the 
powder  often  varied  in  strength  according  to  the  dis- 
trict from  which  it  came. 

75.  Valiere's  ifHtom.  In  1732,  General  Valiere  abol- 
ished the  32-pdr.,as  being  heavy  and  useless,andgave  uni- 
formity to  the  five  remaining  calibres.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  mortars,  or  Dutch  howitzers,  were 
sometimes  attached  to  the  field  trains ;  for  the  latter,  a 
small  charge,  and  calibre  of  8  inches,  were  adopted. 
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There  were  also  liglit  4-pdr.  guns  attached  to  each  regi- 
ment. Up  to  that  time  an  army  always  carried  with 
it  heavy  guns  (24-pdrs.),  and  light  guns  (i-pdrs.),  which 
were  combined  in  the  same  park. 

Vali^re  established  a  system  of  uniformity  for  cannon 
throughout  France ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
carriages  and  wagons  used  with  them.  Great  exactness 
was  not  then  sought  for,  and  there  existed  as  many 
plans  for  constructing  gun-carriages  as  there  were  ar- 
senals of  construction.  The  axle-trees  were  made  of 
wood,  the  limbers  were  very  low,  and  the  horses  were 
attached  in  single  file. 

76.  Gribeauvai's  syiteiii.  In  1V65,  General  Gribeauval 
founded  a  new  system,'  by  separating  the  field  from  the 
siege  artillery.  He  diminished  the  charge  of  field-guns 
from  a  half  to  a  third  the  weight  of  the  shot,  but  as  he 
diminished  the  windage  of  the  projectile  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  enabled  to  shorten  them  and  render  them 
lighter,  without  sensibly  diminishing  their  range. 

Field  artillery  then  consisted  of  13,  8,  and  4  pdr, 
guns,  to  which  was  added  a  6-inch  howitzer,  still  retain^ 
ing  a  small  charge,  but  larger  in  proportion  than  that 
before  used.  For  draught,  the  horses  were  disposed  in 
double  files,  which  was  much  more  favorable  to  rapid 
gaits.  Iron  axle-trees,  higher  limbers,  and  travelling 
trunnion-holes,  rendered  the  draught  easier.  The 
adoption  of  cartridges,  elevating  screws,  and  tangent 
scales,  increased  the  rapidity  and  regularity  of  the  fire. 
Stronger  carriages  were  made  for  the  lighter  guns,  and 
the  different  parts  of  all  were  made  with  more  care,  and 
strengthened  \*ith  iron  work.  Uniformity  was  estab- 
lished in  all  the  new  constructions,  by  compelling  all 
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the  ai'seuals  to  make  every  part  of  tlie  carriages,  wagons, 
and  limbers  according  to  certain  fixed  dimensions.  By 
this  exact  correspondence  of  all  the  parts  of  a  carriage, 
spare  parts  could  be  carried  into  the  field  ready  made, 
to  refit.  Thus  an  equipment  was  obtained  which  could 
be  easily  repaired,  and  could  be  moved  with  a  facility 
hitherto  unknown. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  spare  articles  neces- 
sary for  repairs,  Gribeauval  gave,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  same  dimensions  to  those  things  which  were  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  excellence  of  this  system  was  tested  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Republic  and  Empire,  in  which  it  played 
an  important  part. 

77.  stocJt  trail  system.  In  1827,  the  system  of  Gri- 
beauval was  changed  by  introducing  the  24  and  32  pdr. 
howitzers,  lengthened  to  correspond  with  the  8  and  12 
pdr.  guns,  and  abolishing  the  4-pdr.  gun  and  6-inch 
howitzer.  Afterward  some  important  improvements 
were  made  in  the  carriages,  chiefly  copied  fi'om  the 
English  system ;  the  number  for  all  field  cannon  was 
reduced  to  two,  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  and  limber 
were  made  of  the  same  size ;  the  weight  of  the  limber 
was  reduced,  and  an  ammunition  chest  placed  on  it ;  the 
method  of  connecting  the  carriage  and  limber  was  sim- 
plified, and  the  operations  of  limbering  and  unlimbering 
greatly  facilitated ;  and  the  two  flasks  which  formed  the 
trail  were  replaced  by  a  single  piece,  called  the  stock, 
which  arrangement  allowed  the  new  pieces  to  turn  in  a 
smaller  space  than  that  required  by  the  old  onea 

78.  Louis  Napoleon's  system.  In  1850,  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  caused  a  series  of  experiments  to 
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be  made,  at  the  principal  artillery  schools  of  France,  to 
test  tlie  merits  of  a  new  system  of  field  artillery  pro- 
posed by  himself.  The  principal  idea  involved  in  this 
system  was,  to  substitute  a  single  gun  of  medium  weight 
and  calibre,  capable  of  firing  shot  and  shells,  for  the  8 
and  12  pdr,  guns  and  24  and  32  pdr.  howitzers,  then  in 
use.     The  calibre  selected  was  the  13  pdr. 

The  favorable  results  of  all  these  experiments,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  system,  led  to  the  adoption  of  this, 
the  Napoleon  gun,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  into  the 
French  service ;  and  others  of  similar  principle  were  in- 
troduced into  various  European  services,  and  also  into 
our  own.  As  this  piece  unites  the  properties  of  gun 
and  howitzer,  it  is  called  canon-olm-sier,  or  gun-howitzer. 

79.  Recent  Improvements,  At  no  time  since  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder,  have  such  important  improve- 
ments been  made  in  fire-arms,  as  within  the  past  few 
years.  These  improvements  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows, viz. ; — 

1st.  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  calibre  of  sea-coast  cannon. 
In  1820,  the  heaviest  gun  mounted  on  our  sea-coast  bat- 
teries, was  the  24-pdr. ;  at  present,  the  heaviest  is  a 
20-inch  gun,  carrying  a  shell  weighing  1,080  lbs.  with 
fromlOO  to  200lbs.  of  powder.  2d.  The  useof  wrought- 
iron  as  a  material  for  fortress  carriages,  and  for  cover- 
ing ships  of  war.  3d,  The  extensive  introduction  of 
shells  in  sea-coast  defences  and  naval  warfare;  and 
spherical  case-shot  into  the  field-service  ;  and,  4th.  The 
successful  application  of  the  rifie  principle  to  small-arms 
and  cannon. 
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CONSTRUCTION,  &o.,  OF  CANNON. 

80.  Defiiiitioii.  A  cannon  is  a  heavy  macliine, 
used  to  set  projectiles  in  motion  Ijy  means  of  gunpowder. 
Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  tube  closed  at  one  end. 

81.  Classification.  AH  cannon  may  be  classified, 
according  to  their  nature,  as  ffuns,  Jiowitz&rs,  and  Tnor- 
tars  /  and,  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied,  as  fidd,  nuyimtam,  prait'ie,  siege,  and  sea-coast 
cannon.  The  recent  introduction  of  rifle-cannon  into 
the  military  service,  requires  that  a  further  distinction 
should  be  made,  between  rifled  and  smooth-hored  can- 
non. How  far  this  change  will  affect  the  distinction 
now  made  between  guns  and  howitzers,  remains  to  be 
determined  by  future  experience. 

In  treating  of  cannon,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  first 
place  to  discuss  those  parts  and  principles  common  to 
all ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  class  and  calibre. 

.  Ca?calile. 
Pirst  I'einfort^. 
Sec'd  reinforce. 
Cliase. 
Swell  of  the  muz- 


II.  .Bore. 

83.  Womenclatiire.*  The  coscobh  is  that'  part;  of 
the  gun  in  rear  of  the  base  of  the  breech ;  it  is  com- 
posed generally  of  the  following  parts :  the  Tmob,  the 


*  Tbia  Qomenolatare  refers  more  pnrtieulsrlj'  to  gima  of  the  old  pattern,  large 
Dumliers  of  which  will  probably  remaiQ  in  service  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
most  recent  models  are  characterized  by  an  entire  absence  of  mouldii^B  and.  orna- 
ments, and  tbe  elements,  in  most  cases,  are  curred  insisad  of  tigbt  Haas.  The 
modificationa  whioh  it  is  necessary  to  make  to  Huit  the  present  nomenclature  to  the 
new  system,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  4t). 
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The  hose  of  the  hreech  is  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  or  a 
spherical  segment,  in  rear  of  tlie  "breecli. 

Tlie  base-ri/ng  is  a  projecting  "band  of  metal  adjoining 
the  base  of  the  breech,  and  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  gun  by  a  concave'  moulding.  It  serves  as  a  point 
of  support  for  the  breech  sight,  and  rests  upon  the 
head  of  the  elevating  screw.  The  ring  is  omitted  in 
guns  of  recent  model. 

The  hreech  is  the  mass  'of  solid  metal  behind  the 
bottom  of  the  bore,  extending  to  the  rear  of  the  base-ring. 

The  reinforce  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body  of  the 
piece,  in  front  of  the  base-ring.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  reinforce,  that  which  is  next  to  the  base-ring  is 
called  the  first  reinforce ;  the  other,  the  second  rein- 
force. 

The  chase  is  the  conical  part  of  the  piece  in  trout 
of  the  reinforce. 

The  astragal  anifiUets,  in  field  guns,  and  the  citase- 
ring  in  other  pieces,  are  the  mouldings  at  the  front 
end  of  the  chase. 

The  nee}:  is  the  smallest  pai-t  of  the  piece,  in  front 
of  the  astragal  or  chase-ring. 

The  swdl  of  ths  T/iuzzle  is  the  largest  part  of  the 
piece  in  front  of  the  neck.  It  is  terminated  by  the 
muzzle  mouldings,  which,  in  field  and  siege  guns,  con- 
sist of  the  lip  and  jiUet.  In  sea-coast  guns,  and  heavy 
howitzers  and  columbiads,  there  is  no  fillet. '  In  field 
and  siege  howitzers,  and  in  mortars,  a  muzzle  hand 
takes  the  place  of  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

The  face  of  the  piece  is  the  terminating  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  bore. 

The  trmvidons  are  cylinders,, the  axefs  of  which  are 
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in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tlie  axis  of  the  bore,  both, 
axes  being  in  the  same  plane. 

The  rvmbases  are  short  cylinders,  uniting  the  trun- 
nions with  the  body  of  the  gun.  The  ends  of  the  rim- 
bases,  or  the  shnddm's  of  the  ti^nnions,  are  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  trunnions. 

The  hore  of  the  piece  includes  all  that  part  bored 
out,  viz. :  the  cylinder^  the  chamhep  (if  there  be  one), 
and  the  conical  or  spherical  surface  connecting  them. 

The  m/uszle,  or  mouth  of  the  bore  is  chamfered,  in 
order  to  prevent  abrasion  and  facilitate  loading. 

The  loohpiece  is  a  block  of  metal  at  the  outer  open- 
ing of  the  vent  for  the  attachment  of  the  loct.  As 
friction-tubes  are  now  used  for  firing  cannon  in  the  land 
service,  this  part  is  omitted. 

The  naiw(A  line  of  sigM  is  a  line  drawn,  in  a  vertical 
plane  through  the  axis  of  the  piece,  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  base-ring  to  the  highest  point  of  the  swell  of 
the  muzzle,  or  to  the  top  of  the  sight  if  there  be  one. 

The  natwral  a/ngle  of  sight  is  the  angle  which  the 
natural  line  of  sight  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

The  dispart  is  the  difference  of  the  semi-diameters 
of  the  base-ring  and  the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  or  muzzle- 
band.  It  is,  therefore,  the  tangent  of  the  natural  angle 
of  sight,  to  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  rear 
of  the  base-ring  to  the  highest  point  of  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle,  the  sight,  or  the  front  of  the  muzzle-band,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

INTERIOR  rORM. 

83.  Division  of  parts.  The  interior  of  cannon  may 
be  divided  into  thi'ee  distinct  parts ;  1st,  the  vent,  or 
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channel  whieli  eommumcates  fire  to  tlie  charge  ;  2d,  the 
seat  of  the  chwge,  or  chamber,  if  its  diameter  "be  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  the  bore;  3d,  the  cylindei^  or  that 
portion  of  the  bore  passed  over  by  the  projectile. 

84.  The  veat.  The  size  of  the  vent  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  in  order  to  diminieh.the  escape  of  the  gas,  aad 
the  erosion*  of  the  metal  which  results  from  it.  All  vents 
in  the  United  States'  service  are  0.2  inch  in  diameter. 
In  bronze  pieces  which  Are  large  charges  of  powder, 
the  heat  of  the  inflamed  gases  would  be  sufficient  to 
melt  the  tin,  and  rapidly  enlarge  its  diameter.  For  this 
reason,  they  aire  bushed  by  screwing  in  a  perforated 
3  of  pure  wrought  copper,  called  the  vent-piece.  See 
fig,  27.  This  arrangement  al- 
lows the  vent  to  be  renewed 
when  too  much  enlarged  by 
continued  use,  or  when  closed 
with  a  spike.  Copper  vent 
pieces  are  especially  necessary 
Fig.  ar.  in  rifle-guns,  in  consequence  of 

the  prolonged  action  of  the  gas  arising  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  projectile  to  be  moved, 

.Position.  Columbiads  and  Mortars  of  the  model  of 
1861,  have  each  two  unbushed  vents,  which  are  situated 
in  two  vertical  planes  on  opposite  sides  of  and  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  and  distant  from  it  one  half  the 
radius  of  the  bore.  The  one  on  the  left  is  bored  en- 
tirely through ;  the  other  stops  one  inch  short  of  the 
surface  of  the  bore.  When  the  open  vent  is  too  much 
enlarged  by  wear  for  further  use,  it  is  closed  with  melted 
zinc  and  the  other  is  bored  out.  Each  vent  should  en- 
dure at  least  five  hundred  service  rounds. 
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The  interior  orifice  of  the  vent  is  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  liottom  of  the  chamlier  equal  to  a  fourth  of 
its  diameter,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  sides  of  the  cham- 
"ber  with  the  curve  of  the  bottom.  Experiment  shows 
that  this  position  of  the  vent  is  more  favorable  to  the 
full  development  of  the  force  of  the  charge  than  any 
other  along  its  length. 

Many  authors  have  attributed  the  injuries  which  are 
observed  to  take  place  about  the  lodgment  of  the  pro- 
jectile, to  the  position  of  the  vent  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bore,  supposing  that  the  evolution  of  the  elastic  gases 
begins  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  charge,  and  that  the 
projectile  is  consequently  pressed  down  upon  the  lower 
side  of  the  bore  before  it  is  set  in  motion.  To  remedy 
this,  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  orifice  at  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  and  to  determine  the  merits  of 
this  proposition,  special  experiments  were  made  at  the 
artillery  schools  of  Douai,  Toulouse,  and  Strasbourg,  on 
new  guns  of  24  and  16  lbs.  calibre. 

The  first  gun  had  the  ordinary,  old-fashioned  vent ; 
see  fig.  27  (-4);  in  the  second  the  orifice  of  the  vent 
was  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  with  its  axis 
making  an  angle  of  30"  with  that  of  the  gun  {£}  ;  and 
the  third  had  its  orifice  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom, 
with  its  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  gun  (6*). 

The  several  pieces  were  fired  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  injuries  noted  with  great  care.  It  was 
found  that  the  gun  with  the  ordinary  vent  had  only  ex- 
perienced slight  injuries,  while  the  others  became  un- 
serviceable in  a  few  rounds;  as  will  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  following  table  : 
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!,„„  „!...„.„. 

M-pdVo™. 

M-i>d'r.  O^iia. 

lfi-i,dr.'"GniL 

Tent  in  the  axis. 
TeEt  inclined  30" 
Ordinary  veut 

31   points  after! 

40  aliote.         1 
34  points  after] 

60  allots.         } 

23  points  after  6  ah.  ( 
25     "        ■'    30  "   ■ 

33     "         "    30  " 

3     '■         "    31)  "    . 

S  points  aft.  &  sh. 
IJ     "        "  30  " 

14    "        "  30  " 
25     "        "  90  " 
3     "         "  60   " 
i     "         "  90   " 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  results  is 
this :  In  guns  with  the  ordinary  vent,  the  gas  which  is 
developed  in  the  firat  moments  of  combustion,  expands 
freely  into  the  space  between  the  top  of  the  cartridge 
and  bore  ;  it  has  therefore  less  tension  when  it  passes 
over  the  ball,  which  will  have  been  moved  before  all 
the  charge  is  inflamed.  In  the  two  eases  in  which  the 
orifice  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  the  gas 
fonned  cannot  develop  itself  in  the  space  over  the 
charge,  but  it  expands  into  the  interstices  of  the  charge 
with  a  greater  tension  than  it  had  in  the  first  case,  and 
thereby  accelerates  the  infiammation  of  the  charge. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  ball  is  not  moved  from  its 
place  quite  so  soon  as  in  the  first  case,  but  it  begins  to 
move  at  an  epoch  more  nearly  approximating  that  of 
the  maximum  tension  of  the  gas  of  the  charge  ;  and  the 
pressure,  therefore,  of  the  gas  as  it  passes  over  the  ball, 
will  be  greater ;  which  will  account  ibr  the  greater 
depth  of  the  lodgment. 

85.  toss.  Experiment  also  shows  that  the  actual  loss 
of  force  by  the  escape  of  gas  through  the  vent,  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  entire  charge,  is  inconsiderable, 
and  may  be  neglected  in  practice. 
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SEAT  OF  THE  CHARGE. 

86.  Seat  of  the  Charge.  The  form  of  that  part  of  the 
bore  of  a  fire-arm  whicli  contains  the  powder,  will  have 
an  effect  on  the  force  of  the  charge,  and.  the  strength  of 
the  piece  to  resist  it. 

The  points  to  be  considered  as  most  likely  to  affect 
the  force  of  the  powder,  are,  the  form  of  the  surface, 
and  its  extent  compared  to  the  enclosed  volume.  In 
the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  full  force  of  a  charge,  its 
form  should  be  such  that  its  inflammation  will  be  nearly 
completed  before  the  gas  begins  to  escape  through  the 
windage,  and  the  projectile  is  sensibly  moved  from  its 
place— in  other  words,  the  length  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  charge  should  be  nearly  equal  to  its  diameter ; 
in  the  second  place,  as  the  tension  depends  much  upon 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion,  the  absorbing  sur- 
face should  be  a  minimum  compared  to  the  volume. 

87.  Heavy  charges.  The  charges  with  which  solid 
projectiles  are  generally  fired  being  greater  than  -^  of 
their  weight,  the  cartridge  occupies  a  space,  the  length 
of  which  is  greater  than  the  diameter  ;  in  cannon,  there- 
fore, which  fire  solid  projectiles,  the  form  of  the  seat  of 
the  charge  is  simply  the  bore  prolonged;  this  arrange- 
ment, when  compared  with  the  chamber,  makes  the 
absorbing  surface  of  the  metal  a  minimum,  and  reduces 
the  length  of  the  chaise  so  that  its  infiammation  will 
be  as  complete  as  possible,  before  the  gas  escapes  and 
the  projectile  is  moved. 

To  give  additional  strength  to  the  breech,  and  to 
prevent  the  angle  formed  by  the  plane  of  the  bottom 
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and  sides  of  the  bore  from  becoming  a  receptacle  for 
dirt,  and  Luming  fragments  of  the  cartridge-bag,  it  is 
rounded  with  the  are  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  one- 
fourth  the  diameter  of  the  bore  at  this  point.  See  flg. 
'  27.  Instead  of  being  a  plane  bottom,  it  is  sometimes 
made  hemispherical,  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  bore. 
In  all  cannon  of  the  most  recent  model,  the  bottom  of 
the  bore  is  a  semi-ellipsoid.  This  is  thotight  to  fulfil 
the  condition  of  strength  more  fully  than  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

88,  l.ig'lit  cliarges.  When  a  light  piece  is  used  to 
throw  a  projectile  of  lai^e  diameter  and  great  weight, 
the  effect  of  the  recoil  can  only  be  diminished  by  em- 
ploying a  small  charge  of  powder. 

If  such  a  charge  were  made  into  a  cartridge  of  a 
form  to  fit  the  bore,  its  length  would  be  less  than  its 
diameter,  and  being  ignited  at  the  top,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  gas  generated  in  the  first  instants  of  in- 
flammation, would  pass  through  the  windage,  and  a 
part  of  the  force  of  the  charge  would  be  lost. 

To  obviate  this  defect,  to  give  the  cartridge  a  more 
manageable  form  in  loading,  and  to  make  the  surface 
a  minimum,  as  regards  the  volume,  the  diameter  of  this 
part  of  the  bore  is  reduced  so  as  to  form  a  cJi/iinhefr. 

The  shape  of  the  chambers  of    fire-arms  is  either 


The  effect  of  these  different  forms  of  chambers  on 
the  velocity  of  the  projectile  will  be  modified  by  the 
size  of  the  charge  and  the  length  of  the  bore.  Up  to 
a  charge  of  powder  equal  to  J-  of  the  weight  of  the 
projectile,  and  a  length  of  bore  equal  to  9  or  10  calibres, 
experience  shows  that  the  presence  of  a  chamber  is  ad- 
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:  but  beyond  these,  it  possesses  no  advan- 
tages to  compensate  for  its  inconTenienee. 

OyUndrwal  clumber.  For  very  small  charges  of  pow- 
der,  and  sbort  lengths  of  bore, 
fltlu  cylindrical  chamber  gives  bel- 
li t  I  results  than  the  conical  cham- 
This  may  be  explained  by 
I  llii  fact,  that  in  this  chamber  the 
( li  irge  acts  a  longer  time  on  the 
I  I  ijectile,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  on 
r  portion  of  its  surface,  and  the  grains  of  pow- 
der are  therefore  more  completely  consumed  when  the 
projectile  leaves  the  piece.  But  for  larger  charges  the 
conical  chamber  is  found  to  answer  best ;  which  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  taken  from  actual 
firing: 


.-,™, 

0H„„. 

o™.™.,™,™. 

0,™.™™. 

10-iiich. 

1.10  lbs. 

456  meters. 

390  meters. 

1.65    " 

790       " 

695        •■ 

2.20    " 

J060       » 

969        " 

2.75    " 

1290       » 

1297       " 

7.00    " 

2530       " 

" 

7.90    " 

2530       " 

2750       " 

8 -inch. 

0.50    " 

325        " 

210       " 

0.60    " 

775       " 

540       " 

" 

1.30   " 

1250        " 

1308       " 

it  45  °  elevation. 


Oonical  chmrAers.  For  the  same  capacity,  the  coni- 
cal chamber  gives  a  shorter  cartridge,  and  is  therefore 
better  suited  to  the  rapid  inflammation  of  a  large 
charge  of  powder  than   the  cylindrical  chamber.     It 
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also  presents  less  surface  of 
metal  for  tlie  absorption  of 
heat.  The  particular  kind  of 
chamber  represented  in  the  di- 
agram is  called  a  Gomer  cham- 
ber, after  its  inventor.  Its  prin- 
cipal advantages  are,  that  of  distributing  the  force  of 
the  charge  over  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
projectile,  thereby  rendering  it  less  liable  to  break,  if  it 
1  e  hollow;  and  that  of  destroying  the  windage  when 
the  projectile  is  driven  down  to  its  proper  place. 

Spherical  ckwmher.  This  chamber  was  formerly  used 
in  raoi-tars,  but,  owing  to  the  inconveniences  which 
attend  its  construction  and  use,  and  its  liability  to 
deterioration,  it  is  now  entirely  r. 
abandoned.  Experiment  shows  | 
that  when  a  chamber  of  this  I 
kind  is  entirely  filled  with  pow- 1 
der,  it  gives  a  greater  initial  ^ 
locity  to  the  projectile  than  any 
other ;  and  this,  probably,  for  the  reasons  that  its  form 
is  better  suited  to  the  rapid  inflammation  of  the  charge  ; 
that  it  has  the  least  surface  compared  to  its  capacity ; 
that  sensible  motion  does  not  take  place  so  soon;  and 
that  the  escape  of  gas  by  windage  is  comparatively 
small. 

In  all  the  regulation  guns  of  the  U.  S.  land  service  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  is  smni-eUipmid.  The  adoption  of 
this  form  simplifies  the  whole  subject  of  chambers,  and 
it  is  found  to  give  increased  ranges  for  small  charges. 

89.  Effect  on  sfrciisth.  No  very  careful  experiments 
have  been  made  to  determine,  in  a  general  way,  the 
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effect  of  tlie  chamt)er  on  tlie  strength  of  cannon ;  but 
late  experience  indicates  tliat  cylindrical  cliambers  in 
heavy  iron  gnns,  have  an  injurious  effect  on  their  en- 
durance, and  they  have  consequently  been  abandoned 
in  these  pieces. 


WINDAGE. 

90.  Definition.  Windage  is  the  space  left  between 
the  bore  of  a  piece  and  its  projectUe,  and  is  measured 
by  the  difference  of  their  diameters.  The  objects  of 
windage  are  to  facilitate  loading,  and  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  bursting  the  piece  ;  it  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  mechanical  impossibility  of  making  every  pro- 
jectile of  the  proper  size  and  shape,  by  the  unyielding 
nature  of  the  material  of  which  large  projectiles  are 
made,  by  the  foulness  which  collects  in  the  bore  after 
each  discharge,  and  by  the  use  of  hot  and  strapped 
shot. 

The  tr^M  windage,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  true  diameters  of  the  bore  and  projectile,  increases 
slightly  with  the  size  of  the  bore,  and  is  greater  for 
solid  shot,  which  are  sometimes  fired  hot,  than  for 
hollow  projectiles,  which  are  never  heated. 

91.  Loss  of  force.  The  ordinary  windage  of  smooth- 
bored  cannon,  used  in  the  United  States'  service,  is 
about  ^V  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  and  the  loss  of 
force  arising  from  the  escape  of  gas  through  this  wind- 
age amounts  to  a  very  ci>nsiderable  portion  of  the 
entire  charge. 

The  amouiit  of  loss  in  any  case  depends  on 
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1.  The  degree  of  windage  ; 

2.  The  calibre  of  tlie  gun ; 

3.  The  iength  of  the  bore ; 

4.  The  kind  of  powder ; 

5.  The  charge  of  powder ; 

6.  The  weight,  or  density  of  the  ball. 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  which  some  of  these 
causes  exert  on  the  force  of  the  charge  is  very  slight ; 
and  that  to  determine  the  exact  influence  of  each  of 
the  others  would  be  a  very  difficult  if  not  an  imprac- 
ticable problem. 

The  most  important  question  is,  to  determine  what 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  given  diff'erence  of  ordi- 
nary windage. 

The  pressure,  or  force,  exerted  by  a  charge  of  powder 
on  diff'erent  balls  at  the  same  point  of  the  bore  of  a 
piece,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  surfaces,  or  squares 
of  their  diameters.  If  the  weight  of  the  balls  be  the 
same,  the  pressure  will  be  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  balls  in  a  given 
time.     We,  therefore,  have  the  proportion — 


and  D^ 

or  D 
and  D 


From  these  last  two  proportions  we  have 


7>  :  D-d  : 

D  :  D-d' 

or  B—d :  D-d' 


V  : 
V: 


V—v' 


In  which,  D,  d,  and  d'  represent  the  diameters  of  three 
balls,  and  V,  v,  v'  their  initial  velocities,  respectively. 
If  D  equal  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  D—d  is  the  wind- 
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age  of  tlie  ball  whose  diameter  is  d^  and  D — d'  is  the 
windage  of  the  bail  whose  diameter  is  tJ!.  If  we  mul- 
tiply the  extremes  and  means  of  the  last  proportion,  and 
divide  the  resulting  equation  by  F(-Z?— t?),  we  shall 
have  the  expression 

V—t)'  V—v 

V=v 
By  making  m=r-p^=y-vj-— i  ithe  equation  becomes 

V~v'=Vxm{I>~d'). 

This  equation  expresses  the  relation  between  a  certain 
windage,  D—d'ajidi  the  loss  of  velocity  due  to  that 
windage,  or  V—v'. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Major  Mordecai, 
with  the  ballistic  and  gun  pendulums,  it  was  found  that 
m  was  constant  for  all  values  of  D—d'  that  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  service.  From  this  it  follows  that  V 
—v'  is  proportional  to  D—d';  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  loss  of  'Velocity  by  wiTidage  is  pr(^ortional  to  the 
windage. 

When  the  charge  of  powder  was  varied,  it  was  found 
that  the  aisokite  loss  of  velocity  by  a  given  increase  of 
windage,  was  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  the  charges 
used.    It  foUows  from  this  that  the  proportional  loss  is 


Both  the  ahsohite  a/md  relative  loss  of  velocity  hy  a 
given  difference  of  windage  (say  one-tenth  of  an  im,cK) 
inwease  as  the  calibre  of  the  piece  decreases. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  loss  of 
velocity  iy  a  given  windage,  is  directly  as  the  windage, 
amd  iTwersel/y  as  the  diamietm^  of  tlie  hore,  very  nearly. 
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The  loss  of  velocity  of  a  34-pdr.  "ball  by  a  windage 
of  -fg-,  and  a  charge  of  6  lbs.  of  powder,  is  9  per  cent. 

LENGTH  OF  BOEE. 

92.  Ancient  theory.  The  sl/yiv  rate  of  burning  of 
mealed  powder,  which  was  originally  used  in  cannon, 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  longest  pieces  gave  the  gj'eat- 
est  ranges.  In  spite  of  much  experience  to  the  con- 
trary, this  belief  was  entertained,  even  after  gunpowder 
received  its  granular  form ;  and  several  pieces  were 
made  of  enormous  length,  with  the  expectation  of  real- 
izing corresponding  ranges. 

A  culverin  was  cast  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
"which  was  58  calibres  long,  and  fired  a  ball  weighing 
36  lbs.;  but  on  trial,  this  piece  was  found  to  have 
actually  less  range  than  an  ordinary  12-pdr.  gun. 

The  experiment  of  reducing  its  length,  by  successively 
cutting  it  off  to  50,  44,  and  43  calibres,  was  tried,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  range  increased  at  each  reduction 
until  it  gained  2,000  paces. 

93.  "Wli'ai  governs  tbe  length.  That  the  length  of  the 
bore  has  an  important  effect  on  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile,  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  consideration  of 
the  forces  which  accelerate  and  retard  its  movement  in 
the  piece. 

The  aecelerating  force  is  due  to  the  expansive  effort 
of  the  inflamed  powder,  which  reaches  its  maximum 
when  the  grains  of  the  charge  are  completely  converted 
into  vapor  and  gas.  This  event  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  charge,  and  the  size  and  velocity  of  combustion 
of  the  grains.    With  the  same  accelerating  force,  the 
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point  at  wliicli  a  projectile  reaches  its  maximum  velocity 
depends  on  its  density,  or  the  time  necessary  to  over- 
come its  inertia. 

The  reUVfdmg  forces  are  — 1  at.  The  friction  of  the 
projectile  against  the  sides  of  the  "bore:  this  ia  the 
same  for  all  velocities,  but  different  for  different  metals; 
2d.  The  shocks  of  the  projectile  striking  against  the 
sides  of  the  bore :  these  will  vary  with  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence, which  depends  on  the  windage,  and  the  extent 
of  the  injury  due  to  the  lodgment  and*  balloting  of  the 
projectile ;  3d.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  column  of 
air  in  ftont  of  the  projectile :  this  force  will  increase  in 
a  certain  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  and 
length  of  the  bore. 

As  the  accelerating  force  of  the  chaise  increases  up 
to  a  certain  point,  after  which  it  rapidly  diminishes,  as 
the  space  in  rear  of  the  projectile  increases,  and  as  the 
retarding  forces  are  constantly  opposed  to  its  motion,  it 
follows,  that  there  is  a  point  where  these  forces  are 
equal  and  the  projectile  moves  with  its  greatest  velocity ; 
it  also  follows  that  after  the  projectile  passes  this  point, 
its  velocity  decreases  until  it  is  finally  brought  to  a  state 
of  rest,  which  would  be  the  case  in  a  gun  of  great  length. 

94.  Experiments  to  determine  It.  Elaborate  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to 
determine  accurately  the  influence  which  the  length  of 
the  piece  exercises  on  the  velocity  of  its  projectile. 

The  curves  in  the  accompanying  figure  show  to  the 
eye  the  relation  existing  between  the  different  lengths 
of  the  bore  of  a  12-pdr.  gun  and  the  corresponding 
velocities,  for  charges  of  2.2,  3.3,  and  4.4  lbs. 

The  ordinates  represent  the  lengths  of  the  bore  in 
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calibres,  and  the  abscissas  represent  tte  velocities,  as 
determined  hj  the  electro-ballistic  pendulum. 


V    e    1    o    c    1    t    i-    e    s 

Length  in  calibres,  20 
18 

13 
10 

8 
3 

3 

3 

2-aTiis.          3-JIbE.     i'A.fts. 

'                 / 

/         '        ' 

/         1      / 

/       /    y 

/      /  /- 

Au  inspection  of  tbe  figure  shows  that  the  velocity 
increases  with  the  length  of  the  bore  in  a  variable  ratio, 
the  increase  of  velocity  for  the  short  lengths  being  much 
greater  than  for  the  long  lengths. 

The  experiments  made  by  Major  Mordecai,  some  years 
before  these,  on  a  gun  of  the  same  calibre,  show  that 
the  velocity  increases  with  the  length  of  the  bore  up  to 
25  calibres;  but  that  the  entire  gain  beyond  16  calibres, 
or  an  addition  of  more  than  one  half  to  the  length  of  the 
gun,  gives  an  increase  of  only  (me-eighteentk  to  the  effect 
of  a  charge  of  4  lbs. 

95.  Conclusions.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  that 
the  length  of  bore  which  corresponds  to  a  maximum 
velocity,  depends  upon  the  projectile,  charge  of  powder, 
and  material  of  which  the  piece  is  made ;  and  taking 
the  calibre  as  the  unit  of  measure,  it  is  found  that  this 
length  is  greater  for  small  arms,  which  fire  leaden  pro- 
jectiles, than  for  guns  which  fire  solid  iron  shot,  and 
greater  for  guns  than  for  howitzers  and  mortars,  which 
fire  hollow  projectiles. 
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For  the  same  charge  of  powder,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  initial  velociPy  of  ap'rojeotHe  va/riss,  nearly,  wiffi  the 
fmf/rth  root  of  the  leTigth  of  the  lore,  provided  the  vaHor 
tion  in  length  be  small. 


CHARGE. 

96.  Maximum  charge.  By  increasing  the  charge  of 
powder  of  a  flre-ai'm,  the  greater  and  (in  consequence 
of  the  wedging  of  the  unhumed  grains  among  each 
other)  the  more  difficult  will  be  the  mass  to  be  set  in 
motion ;  the  space  between  the  fcont  of  the  charge  and 
the  muzzle  will  be  diminished ;  and  a  larger  number  of 
grains  will  be  thrown  out  unconsumed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  effect  of  a  charge  of  powder  on  a 
projectile  should  not  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
charge;  and  experiment  shows  that  beyond  a  certain 
point,  an  increase  of  charge  is  actually  accompanied 
with  a  loss  of  velocity.  The  charge  corresponding  to 
this  point  is  called  the  maximum  charge. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  made 
in  France  on  a  36-pounder  gun,  of  16  calibres  in  length ; 

Charge,  lbs.,     .     .  36,       42,     49,     56,     70,     77. 

Initid  velocity,  feet,     1,320,  1,170,  950,  493,  454,  191. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  an  excess  of  charge  is 
almost  as  injurious  to  the  velocity  of  a  projectile,  as  an 
excess  of  length  of  bore. 

97.  Efltocts  on  recoil.  Trials  made  at  Turin  show  that 
the  recoil,  and  consequently  the  strain  on  the  gun  and 
carriage,  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  charges. 
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viz.:  14  lbs.  of  powder  gave  a  recoil  of  "^O  inches;  15 
lbs.,  72  inchea;  16  lbs.,  74  inclies;  18  lbs.,  100  inches. 

98.  Efltect  of  Icngtli  of  boro  oa  maximiun  charge.   All 

experience  proves  that  the  longer  a  piece  is,  in  terms  of 
its  calibre,  the  greater  will  be  the  maximum  charge  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  projectile.  For  heavy 
cannon,  19  to  20  calibres  long,  the  maximum  charge  may 
be  stated  to  be  -^  the  weight  of  the  projectile ;  and  for 
light  cannon  of  the  same  length,  ^  to  ■§■  of  this  weight ; 
the  increase  of  range  for  charges  above  -^  the  weight 
of  the  projectile,  being  very  small 

99.  Most  suitable  charge.  A  charge  of  f  the  weight 
of  the  projectile,  and  a  bore  of  18  calibres,  is  the  most 
favorable  combination  that  can  be  made  in  smooth- 
bored  cannon,  to  obtain  the  greatest  range  with  the 
least  strain  to  the  carriage. 

In  the  early  days  of  artillery,  when  dust  instead  of 
grained  powder  was  used  in  cannon,  the  weight  of 
the  charge  was  equal  to  that  of  the  projectile ;  after 
the  introduction  of  grained  powder,  it  was  reduced 
to  -§-,  and  in  1740  to  ^,  this  weight. 


MATERIALS. 

100.  KcquiremcHts.  Before  discussing  the  exterior 
form  of  cannon,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
selection  of  a  suitable  material  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  the  construction  of  cannon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  one 
that  possesses  all  the  qualities  required  of  it. 
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The  qualities  necessaiy  in  cannon-metals  are, , 
to  resist  the  explosion  of  the  charge,  weight  to  overcome 
severe  recoil,  and  hardness  to  endure  the  bounding  of 
the  projectile  along  the  bore, 

101.  gtrengtb.  The  term  strength,  as  applied  to  a 
cannon-metal,  should  not  be  confined  to  tensile  strength 
alone,  which '  expresses  the  ability  of  a  substance  to 
resist  rupture  from  extension  produced  by  a  simple 
pressure,  as  a  weight,  but  should  embrace  a  knowledge 
of  its  elasticity,  du^tUiPy,  and  crystalline  stmidMre,  which 
affect  its  power  to  resist  the  enormous  and  oft-repeated 
force  of  gunpowder — a  force  which  resembles  a  blow, 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  application. 

Elasticity.  It  has  been  shown  by  experiment,  that 
the  feeblest  strains  produce  permanent  elongation  or 
compression  in  iron ;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of 
all  other  materials.  Perfect  elasticity  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  found  in  solids,  although  different  substances 
possess  it  in  different  degrees.  It  follows  that  each 
discharge,  however  small,  must  impair  the  strength  of 
a  cannon,  and  an  ordinary  discharge,  repeated  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  times,  will  burst  it. 

In  the  selection  of  a  durable  cannon-metal,  it  is 
necessary  to  know,,  not  only  the  ultimate  rupturing 
force,  but  also  the  relation  between  lesser  forces,  and 
the  extension  and  compression  produced  by  them,  and 
the  permanent  extension,  or  compression,  which  remains 
after  these  forces  are  withdrawn,  or  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  "  permanent  set."  This  knowledge  will 
be  useful  in  regulating  the  charge  of  a  cannon  to  suit 
the  required  endurance. 

Ductility  is  the  property  which  a  metal 
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possesses  of  changing  its  form,  without  rupture,  after  it 
has  passed  its  elastic  limit,  under  the  operation  of  ex- 
traneous forces,  and,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  opposed  to  brittleness. 

Of  two  metals  that  possess  the  same  tensile  strength 
and  elasticity,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  require  more 
"  work"  to  rupture  the  one  which  possesses  the  greatest 
amount  of  ductility. 

Grystallme  struchire.  The  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  crystals  of  a  metal,  have  an  important  influence  on 
its  strength  to  resist  a  particular  force.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  adhesion  of  the  crystals,  by  the  contact 
of  their  faces,  is  less  than  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  the  crystals  themselves,  and  that,  consequently,  rup- 
ture takes  place  along  the  larger,  or  principal  crystalline 
faces. 

A  metal  will  be  strongest,  therefore,  when  its  crystals 
are  small,  and  the  principal  faces  are  parallel  to  the 
straining  force,  if  it  be  ,pne  of  extension,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  if  it  be  one  of  compression. 

The  size  of  the  crystals  of  a  particular  metal  depends 
on  the' rate  of  cooling  of  the  heated  mass:  the  most 
rapid  cooling  gives  the  smallest  crystals.  Practically, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  rate  of  cooling  of  certain  metals ; 
cast  iron,  for  instance,  is  supposed  to  change  its  nature 
by  losing  a  portion  of  its  uneombined  carbon,  when 
suddenly  cooled,  as  in  iron  moulds. 

The  position  of  the  principal  crystalline  faces  of  a 
cooling  solid,  is  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  heat  leaves  it,  or  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  cooling  surface. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  of  crystals  is  to  create 
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planes  of  weatness  wliere  tie  different  systems  of  crys- 
tals intersect.  Figure  32  represents  sections  of  the 
cylinders  of  two  hydraulic  presses,  nsed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  The  bottom  of  No.  2, 
which  was  flat,  gave  way  along  the  lines  of  weakness 
A  B  and  C  D,  while 
No  1,  which  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  present- 
ed no  lines  of  weak- 
ness, resisted  all  the 
^^'K'  33,  pressure  applied  to  it. 

The  effect  of  this  law  on  the  strength  of  cannon  seems 
to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Mallet ;  and  its  truth 
has  been  confirmed  in  sevei'al  instances  by  Captain  Rod- 
man, of  the  ordnance  department,  who  finds  that  radial 
specimens  are  more  tenacious  than  those  cut  tang&nti<dhf 
from  the  same  gun. 

102.  Effect  of  cooling.  All  solid  bodies  contract  their 
size  in  the  operation  of  cooling.  It  follows,  thei'efore, 
that  if  the  different  parts  of  a  body  cool  unequally,  they 
wUl  contract  unequally,  and  the  body  will  change  its 
form,  provided  it  be  not  restrained  by  the  presence  of  a 
superior  force ;  if  it  be  so  restrained,  the  contractile  force 
will  diminish  the  adbesion  of  the  parts  by  aa  amount 
which  depends  on  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  different 
parts,  and  the  contractibiHty  of  the  metal. 

This  is  an  important  consideration  in  estimating  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  cannon,  particularly  those 
made  of  cast  iron,  aa  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  form 
of  the  casting  and  the  method  of  cooling  it. 

The  general  form  of  the  easting  is  that  of  a  solid  frus- 
tum of  a  cone ;  it  is,  therefore,  cooled  from  the  exterior. 
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wMch  causes  the  thin  outer  layer  to  contract  first,  and 
force  the  hotter  and  more  yielding  metal  within,  toward 
the  opening  of  the  mould.  Following  this,  the  adjacent 
layer  cools,  and  tends  to  contract ;  but  the  exterior  layer, 
to  which  it  coheres,  has  become  partially  rigid,  and  does 
not  fully  yield  to  the  contraction  of  the  inner  layer. 
The  result  is,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  inner 
layer  is  diminished  by  a  force  of  extension,  and  that  of 
the  outer  layer  increased  by  a  force  of  compression. 

As  the  cooling  continues,  this  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  whole  mass  is  brought  to  a  uniform  temperar 
ture ;  and  the  straining  force  is  inci'eased  to  an  extent 
which  depends  on  the  size  and  form  of  the  mass,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  cooled,  and  the  contractibility 
of  the  particular  metal  used. 

AH  cannon,  therefore,  that  are  cooled  from  the  exte- 
rior are  affected  by  two  straining  forces — the  oiiter  por- 
tion of  the  metal  being  compressed,  and  the  interior 
extended,  in  proportion  to  their  distances  from  the  neu- 
tral axis,  or  line  composed  of  particles  which  are  neither 
extended  nor  compressed  by  the  cooling  process. 

The  effect  of  this  unequal  contraction  may  be  so  great 
as  to  crack  the  interior  metal  of  cast-iron  cannon,  .even 
before  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  force  of  gunpowder ; 
and  chilled  rollers,  which  are  cooled  very  rapidly  by 
casting  them  in  iron  moulds,  have  been  known  to  split 
open  longituainally,  from  no  other  cause  than  the  enor- 
mous strains  to  which  they  are  thus  subjected. 

The  strain  produced  by  the  action  of  a  central  force, 
as  gunpowder  acting  in  a  cannon,  is  not  distributed 
equally  over  the  thickness  of  metal.  Barlow  shows 
that  it  diirnmshe-s  as  the  squwi'e  of  the  distance  from  the 
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centre  mcreases.*  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  sides  of 
a  cannon  are  not  rent  asunder  as  by  a  simple  tensile 
force,  Irat  they  are  torn  apart  lite  a  piece  of  cloth,  com- 
mencing at  the  surface  of  the  bore.  This  is  confirmed 
by  experience ;  for  the  inner  portion  of  the  fractured 
surface  of  a  ruptured  gun,  is  found  to  be  stained  with 
the  smoke  of  the  powder,  while  the  outer  portion  is  un- 
touched by  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  ordinary  cooling 
is,  to  diminish  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  metal  of 
cannon  at,  or  near,  a  point  where  the  greatest  strength 
and  hardness  are  required,  i.  e.,  at  the  siuface  of  the 
bore. 

Otrctrnistwuces  affecting  it.  The  strains  produced  by 
unequal  cooling  increase  with  the  diameter  of  the  cast- 
ing, and  the  irregularity  of  its  form.  This  explains  the 
great  difficulty  which  is  found  in  making  large  cast-iron 
cannon  proportionally  as  strong  as  small  ones ;  and  also, 
how  it  is  that  projections,  like  bands,  mouldings,  *fec., 
injure  the  strength  of  cannon.  It  also  explains  why 
cannon  made  of  "  higK^  east  iron,  or  cast  iron  made  more 
tenacious  by  partial  decarbonization,  are  not  so  strong 
ae  cannon  made  of  weaker  iron ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  such  iron  contracts  more  than  the  latter  in  cooling, 
and  therefore  produces  a  greater  strain  of  extension  on 
the  surface  of  the  bore. 

HodwAitis  pla/n.  The  foregoing  considerations  led 
Captain  Rodman  to  propose  a  plan  for  cooling  cannon 
from  the  interior,  hoping  thereby  to  reverse  the  strains 
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produced  by  external  cooling,  and  mate  them  con- 
tribute to  tlie  endurance,  rather  tlian  to  tlie  injury  of 
tlie  piece. 

The  method  employed  is,  to  carry  off  the  internal 
heat  by  passing  a  stream  of  water  through  a  hollow 
core,  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  mould-cavity  before 
casting,  and  to  surround  the  flask  with  a  mass  of 
biuTiing  coals  to  prevent  too  rapid  radiation  from  the 
exterior. 

Extensive  trials  have  been  made  to  test  the  merits  of 
this  plan;  and  the  results  show  that  cast-iron  cannon 
made  by  it  are  not  only  stronger  but  are  less  liable  to 
enlargement  of  the  bore  from  continued  firing. 

Indications  were  shown,  however,  in  these  and  in 
other  trials,  that  the  strains  produced  by  unequal  cool- 
ing are  modified  by  time,  which  probably  allows  the 
particles  to  accommodate  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  their  constrained  position,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bent 
spring  or  hoop. 

103,  Wcigut.  When  a  material  possesses  great  strength, 
but  cannot  be  easily  wrought  into  a  heavy  mass,  it  is 
customafy  to  diminish  the  recoil  by  applying  an  ex- 
traneous weight  to  the  piece,  or  by  some  contrivance 
for  increasing  the  weight  or  friction  of  the  carriage. 
It  is  evident  that  these  methods  want  that  unity  and 
solidity  which  are  necessary  to  great  endurance  in  can- 
non. 

104.  Hardness.  Without  a  certain  degree  of  hardness, 
the  shape  of  the  bore  will  be  rapidly  altered  by  the 
compressive  force  of  the  powder  and  projectile,  and  the 
accuracy  and  safety  of  the  piece  will  be  destroyed. 

In  rifle  cannon,  hardness  is  particularly  necessary,  to 
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enable  the  spiral  grooves  to  resist  this  action ;  at  least, 
the  surface  of  the  bore  should  be  relatively  harder  than 
the  projectile. 

105.  Corrosion,  Ac.  Cannon  metals  should  be  able  to 
resist  the  corroding  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
heat  and  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  powder ; 
should  be  susceptible  of  being  easily  bored  and  turned ; 
and  should  not  be  too  costly,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  and  weight  of  cannon  required  for  the  military- 
service. 

106.  Mind  of  Metals.  The  principal  materials  hereto- 
fore used,  in  the  fabrication  of  cannon,  are  hrori^,  steel, 
wrought  iron,  and  east  iron,  each  of  which  possesses  its 
peculiar  advant^es  and  disadvantages. 

107-  Bronze.  Bronze  for  cannon  (commonly  called 
brass),  consists  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin,  al- 
lowing a  variation  of  one  part  of  tin,  more  or  less.  By 
increasing  the  proportion  of  tin,  bronze  becomes  harder, 
but  more  brittle  and  fusible ;  by  diminishing  it,  it  be- 
comes too  soft  for  cannon,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  a 
part  of  its  elasticity.  Bronze  is  more  fusible  than  cop- 
per, much  less  so  than  tin,  more  sonorous,  harder,  and 
less  susceptible  of  oxidation,  and  much  less  ductUe  than 
either  of  its  constituents.  Its  fracture  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  with  little  lustre,  a  coarse  grain,  iiTegular,  and  often 
exhibiting  spots  of  tin,  which  are  of  a  whitish  color. 
These  spots  indicate  defects  of  metal,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  disposition  of  the  ingredients  to 
separate,  in  the  melted  state,  into  two  distinct  alloys,  or 
chemical  compounds,  possessing  different  degrees  of  fus- 
ibility. The  amount  of  tin  which  the  lighter-colored 
alloy  contains,  never  exceeds  25  per  cent. 
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Pr<^ertie8.  The  density  and  tenacity  of  bronze,  when 
cast  into  the  form  of  cannon,  are  found  to  depend  upon 
the  pressure  and  mode  of  cooling.  This  is  exhibited 
by  the  mean  of  observations  made  on  five  guns  cast  at 
the  Chicopee  Foundry,  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the 
breech  down,  viz. : 


...,,. 

Tenasilj-IHTsqiiai's^  inch. 

Bret=ch-sin.ate. 

Gira-he™l. 

Finlshert  Gira. 

Br^coh-aquare. 

O.,„.ho»a, 

8.165 

8.444 

«.. 

46.509  lbs. 

..4,5 

In  consequence  of  the  difference  of  fusibility  of  tin 
and  copper,  the  perfection  of  the  alloy  depends  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  furnace,  the  treatment,  of  the  melted 
metal,  and  the  material  of  which  the  moulds  are  made. 
Cast-iron  moulds,  by  the  more  sudden  cooling  of  the 
mass,  give  greater  density  and  tenacity  to  bronze  than 
those  made  of  sand  or  clay. 

Bronze  is  but  slightly  corroded  by  the  action  of  the 
gases  evolved  from  gunpowder,  or  by  atmospheric 
causes;  but  its  tin  is  liable  to  be  melted  away  at  the 
sharp  corners  by  the  great  heat  generated  by  rapid 
firing.  It  is  soft,  and  therefore  liable  to  serious  injury 
by  the  bounding  of  the  projectile  in  the  bore;  this 
injury  is  augmented,  as  the  force  of  the  rebound  is 
increased  by  the  elasticity  of  the  metal.  When  bronze 
cfinnon  are  worn  out  they  can  be  easily  recast. 

108.  Steel.  Steel  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  the  latter  seldom  exceeds 
l.V  per  cent.     It  may  be  distinguished  from  iron  by  its 
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fine  grain  ;  its  susceptibility  of  hai'deniiig  by  immersing 
it,  when  hot,  in  cold  water;  and  .with  certainty  by  the 
action  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  a  black  spot 
on  steel,  and  on  iron  a  spot  which  is  lighter  colored  in 
proportion  as  the  iron  contains  less  carbon. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  steel,  the  principal  of 
which  are : 

Natwal  steel,  which  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  rich 
and  pure  kinds  of  iron  ore  with  charcoal,  and  refining 
the  cast-iron,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  malleable  state.  It 
is  made  principally  in  Germany,  and  is  used  for  making 
files  and  other  tools.  The  India  steel,  called  wootz,  is 
said  to  be  a  natural  steel,  containing  a  small  portion  of 
other  metals. 

}3liatered  steel  is  prepared  by  exposing  alternate  lay- 
ers of  bar  iron  and  chai'coal  in  a  close  furnace  for  sev- 
eral days.  When  taken  out,  the  bars  are  covered  with 
blisters,  and  are  brittle  in  quality  and  crystalline  in 
appearance.  The  purpose  for  which  this  steel  is  to  be 
used  determines  the  degree  of  carbonization.  The  best 
qualities  of  iron  (Russian  and  Swedish)  are  used  for  the 
finest  kinds  of  steel. 

Tilted  steel  is  I>listered  steel  moderately  heated  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  tilt-hammer,  by  which 
means  its  density  and  tenacity  are  increased. 

Shear  steel  is  blistered  or  natural  steel  refined  by 
piling  thin  bars  into  faggots,  and  then  rolling  or  ham- 
mering them  into  bars  after  they  have  been  brought  to 
a  welding  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  quality 
is  improved  by  a  j'epetition  of  this  process,  and  the  steel  is 
accordingly  known  by  the  names  half  shewi',  single  shem\ 
and  dovMe  shear  ■  or  1  mar\  2  marks,  and  3  marks. 
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Cast  steel  ie  made  by  breaking  blistered  steel  into 
small  pieces  and  meltingit  in  close  cnicibles,  from  which 
it  is  poured  into  iron  raonlds.  The  ingot  is  then  rer 
duced  to  a  bar  by  hammering,  or  rolling  with  great 
care.  Cast  steel  is  the  finest  kind  of  steel,  and  is  best 
adapted  for  most  purposes ;  it  is  koown  by  a  very  fine, 
even,  and  close  grain,  and  a  silvery  homogeneous  frac- 
ture. 

High  steel.  For  the  construction  of  cannon,  steel  may 
be  divided  into  high  steel  and  low  steel,  the  difference 
being  that  the  former  contains  more  carbon  than  the 
latter.  High  steel  is  very  hard  and  has  great  ultimate 
tenacity.  It  has  but  little  extensibility  within  or  with- 
out its  elastic  limit ;  it  is  therefore  too  brittle  for  use  in 
cannon,  unless  used  in  such  large  masses  that  the  elastic 
limit  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  explosive  force  of  the 
powder.  It  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  wrought 
iron,  and  is  difficult  to  weld  as  its  welding  temperature 
is  but  little  less  than  that  at  which  it  melts, 

Low  steel  is  often  known  as  "  mild  steel,"  "  soft  steel," 
"  homogeneous  metal,"  and  "  homogeneous  iron,"  and  is 
made  by  fusing  wrought-iron  with  carbon  in  a  crucible, 
after  which  it  is  east  into  an  ingot  and  worked  under  a 
hammer.  As  it  contains  less  carbon  than  high  steel,  it 
has  a  greater  specific  gravity.  It  can  be  welded  without 
difficulty,  although  overheating  injures  it.  It  more  near- 
ly resembles  wrought-iron  in  all  its  properties,  althougk 
it  has  much  greater  hardness  and  ultimate  tenacity,  and 
a  lower  range  of  ductility  depending  on  its  proportion 
of  carbon.  It  has  less  extensibility  within  the  elastic 
limit  than  high  steel,  but  greater  beyond  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  greater  ductility.     Its   great  advantage   over 
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wrought-iroii  for  general  purposes  is  that  it  can  he  melt- 
ed at  a  practicable  heat  and  run  into  large  masses,  pos- 
sessing soundness  and  tenacity.  Its  advantages  for  can- 
non are  greater*  elasticity,  tenacity  and  hardness.  Its 
tenacity  when  suitable  for  cannon  is  about  90,000  lbs., 
or  three  times  as  much  as  cast  gun-iron,  and  50  per  cent. 
more  than  the  best  wrought-iron. 

The  difficulty  in  the  use  of  steel  for  large,  homogene- 
ous guns  is  the  great  size  of  the  hammers  required  to 
work  the  blocks  into  which  it  is  cast. 

Bessemer  Steel.  Bessemer  steel  is  formed  by  forcing 
air  into  a  mass  of  melted  pig-iron,  which  burns  out  the 
silicon  and  carbon.  If  the  process  of  combustion  be 
stopped  when  a  certain  portion  of  the  carbon  remains, 
steel  is  the  result;  if  it  be  all  consumed,  pure  iron  is 
the  result.  The  melted  mass  is  then  cast  into  an  ingot, 
in  iron  moulds,  and  while  its  interior  is  still  in  a  pasty 
state,  the  ingot  is  forged  or  rolled  into  a  gun,  of  any 
size  consistent  with  the  power  of  the  machinery  used. 
No  large  cannon  have  yet  been  made  wholly  of  this 
metal,  but  several  small  ones  have,  which  have  shown 
great  endurance.  Trials  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  show 
that  the  tenacity  of  Bessemer  steel  is  increased  by  ham- 
mering from  60,000  to  145,000  lbs. 

109.  Semi-st««i.  If,  in  the  operation  of  puddling, 
or  decarbonizing  cast-iron,  the  process  be  stopped  at  a 
particular  time,  determined  by  indications  given  by  the 
metal  to    an  experienced  eye,  an  iron  is  obtained  of 

*  Mr.  Anderson,  asmstant  superintendent  of  the  Boyal  Gun  Factory  at  Wcxil- 
wich,  Btatefi ;  "  In  the  qualities  of  eteel  employed  for  guns,  the  limit  of  elasti- 
city is  about  13  tons ;  when  tempered  in  oil,  it  riseg  to  about  33  tons.  The 
ultimate  strength  is,  in  the  untempered  state,  about  33  tons ;  and  tempered  in 
oil,  atout  53  tons,  hut  sometimes  a  little  over  and  sometimes  a  little  under, 
according  to  quality." 
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greater  hardness  and  strength  than  ordinaiy  iron,  to 
which  the  name  of  semi-eteel,  or  puddled  steel,  baa  been 
applied.  The  principal  difficulty  in  its  manufacture  is 
that  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  product,  homogene- 
ity and  solidity  throughout  the  entire  mass.  It  is  much 
improved  by  reheating  and  hammeiing  under  a  heavy 
hammer,  but  it  has  not  been  found  a  reliable  material 
for  even  cannon  of  small  calibre. 

11.  Wroiight-lron.  Wrought>iron  is  made  by  sub- 
jecting melted  pig-iron  to  the  decarbonizing  action  of 
the  flame  of  bituminous  coal  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  then  expressing  the  cinder  by  the  squeezer  and  rolls. 
It  is  afterwards  refined  by  subjecting  a  pile  of  short 
bars  to  a  welding  heat  and  then  hammering  or  rolling  it. 
The  quality  of  wrought-iron  may  be  judged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grain,  which  should  have  an  even  fibrous 
look  in  a  fj'eah  fractui-e,  and  by  bending  a  small  bar  back 
and  forth  when  cold.   Tough  iron  will  not  crack  or  bi'eak. 

8i/rength.  The  tenacity  of  good  wrought-iron  is  about 
60,000  lbs. ;  about  double  that  of  cast  gun-iron.  Draw- 
ing into  wire  increases  its  tenacity,  and  particularly 
BO  if  drawn  at  a  little  less  than  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
tenacity  of  wrought-iron  depends  on  its  crystalline 
structure  and  the  manner  of  applying  the  tensile  force; 
i.  e.,  it  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  force  of  exten- 
sion when  the  structure  is  fibrous  and  the  force  acts  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibre.  Mr.  Mallet  states  as  the  re- 
sult of  experiment,  that  for  artillery  purposes,  the  ul- 
timate strength  of  a  fire-arm  in  which  the  explosive 
strains  are  all  resisted  by  -wrought-iron  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibre,  is  to  the  resistance  in  a  transverse  direction 
as  7  1-3  to  1. 
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^Elasticity.  Under  a  force  of  about  fths  of  its  break- 
ing weight,  it  is  said  that  wrought-iron  will  elongate 
0.0015  of  its  length  without  injury  to  its  elasticity. 

Ml'.  Anderson,  however,  says  that  tiials  made  with 
the  wrought-iron  used  in  the  Armstrong  guns  show  that 
it  begins  to  yield  permanently  under  a  force  of  28,000 
lbs.  The  dnctility  of  wrought-iron  is  very  great ;  a  bar 
of  the  Princeton's  gun  0.6  in.  diameter  was  stretched  so 
much  that  it  was  reduced  to  0.5  in.  before  rupture.  It 
is  in  consequence  of  this  quality  that  wrought-iron  guns 
show  premonitory  symptoms  of  rupture.  These  symp. 
toms  are  undue  enlargement  of  the  bore  or  exterior 
of  the  piece,  arising  from  the  stretching  of  the  metal.  It 
is  claimed  that  out  of  3000  Armstrong  guus  in  the 
British  service  not  one  has  burst  explosively,  as  the 
indications  of  wear  were  such  as  to  lead  to  their  timely 
I'emoval. 

Hardness.  On  account  of  its  softness,  the  bore  of  a 
cannon  made  of  wrought-iron  is  liable  to  be  enlarged 
under  heavy  charges  of  powder.  Wrought-iron  being 
pure  iron  is  easily  coi'roded  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  of  the  powder.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  action  that  the  vent  and  small  cavities  of  a 
wrought-iron  gun  become  rapidly  enlarged  by  use. 

Diffimilties  of  Mcmufacture.  The  defects  of  large 
masses  of  wrought-iron  are  false  welds,  cracks,  and  a 
spongy  and  irregular  crystalline  structure.  These  are 
chiefly  internal,  and  arise  from  the  rapid  cooling  of  the 
exterior,  and  the  difficulty  of  rolling,  or  hammering  the 
mass  thoroughly.  For  these  reasons  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  make  reliable  solid  wrought-iron 
cannon  of  large  calibre. 
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111.  casi-lroB.  Cast-iron  for  cannon  is  made  by  re- 
ineltiog  certain  kinds  of  pig-iron.  Its  qualities  are 
Tiardne-ss,  tenacity,  and  cheapness  ;  it  has,  however,  very 
little  elasticity  and  ductility  compared  to  wrougbt-iron 
and  otber  cannon  metals.  Its  structure  is  generally  uni- 
form and  homogeneous  even  in  large  masses.  It  is  used 
for  making  smootb-bored  guns  of  large  calibre,  but  it  is 
not  generally  considered  reliable  for  heavy  rifle-caunon. 
Causes  which  affect  its  qitality.  Cast-iron  is  a  well 
known  compound  of  iron  and  carbon.  The  amount  of 
carbon,  the  state  of  its  combination,  together  with  the  ore, 
fuel,  and  fluxes,  and  the  process  of  manufacture,  materi- 
ally affect  the  quality  of  cast-iron  for  artillery  purposes. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  by  the  ordnance 
department  in  the  last  few  years,  to  ascertain,  by  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  means,  the  precise  causes  which  im- 
prove or  injure  the  quality  of  cast  iron  ;  but  with  little 
success.  The  utmost  that  has  been  accomplished,  is  the 
knowledge  that  certain  ores,  treated  in  a  certain  way, 
make  cast  iron  suitable  for  cannon  ;  but  the  reasons  for 
such  results  are  but  little  understood. 

A  slight  variation  in  the  ore — even  when  taken  from 
the  same  deposit — in  the  fuel,  in  the  model  of  the  piece, 
or  in  the  eharact-er  of  the  powder,  has  been  known  to 
produce  the  most  disastrous  results. 

How  tested.  The  fitness  of  a  particular  kind  of  east 
iron  for  cannon-metal,  can  only  be  determined  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  tests  of  the  service ;  after  this  is  known, 
a  knowledge  of  certain  physical  properties,  such  as 
tenacity,  hardness,  density,  and  color,  form  and  size  of 
crystals,  presented  in  a  freshly-fractured  surface,  will  be 
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useful  in  keeping  the  metal  up  to  the  required  standard, 
and  securing  its  presence  in  the  finished  piece. 

The  conrse  adopted  in  the  land  service  is  to  leave  the 
selection  of  the  metal  to  the  private  foundei's.  A  tiial 
gun  is  then  made  of  it,  generally  of  10-inch  calibre, 
which  is  fired  one  thousand  service- rounds  (two  hundred 
being  with  solid  shot  and  eight  hundred  with  sheila.) 
The  tenacity  to  be  not  leas  than  30,000  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  to  be  determined  by  testing  specimens  from  the 
sinking  head  of  the  gun,  and  from  a  cylinder  cast  from 
the  same  heat,  and  from  metal  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  in  the  gun.  The  cylinder  to  be  cast  on  end  in  dry 
sand  moulds,  and  to  be  72  inches  high,  with  an  ellipti- 
cal base  of  24  in.  greater  and  16  in.  lesser  axis.  The 
specimens  are  to  be  cut  from  the  gun  head,  and  a  slab 
4  1-2  in.  from  the  cylinder  by  planes  parallel  to  and 
equi-distant  from  the  axis  of  the  base.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal ore  beds  are  the  Bloomfield  in  Penn.,  the  Green- 
wood in  N.  Y.,  and  the  Richmond  in  Mass. 

.  Cluvraoter  of  pigAron.  Ores  suitable  for  "  gun-metal" 
should  be  reduced  in  the  smelting  furnace,  with  char- 
coal and  the  warm  Mast*  Iron  thus  made,  or  pig-iron 
should  be  soft,  yielding  easily  to  the  file  and  chisel;  the 
appearance  of  the  fracture  should  be  uniform,  with  a 
brilliant  aspect,  dark  gray  color,  and  medium-sized 
crystals. 

Chm-actm'  of  gun  metal.  When  remelted  and  cast  into 
cannon,  it  should  approach  that  degree  of  hardness 
which  resists  the  file  and  chisel,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  be 
bored  and  turned  with  much  difficulty.  Its  color  should 
be  a  bright,  lively  gray  ;  crystals  small,  with  acute  an- 

*  Varying  froni  Via"    to  300",  Falir.,  depending  upon  the  ore  used. 
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gles,  and  sliarp  to  tlie  touch ;  structure  uniform,  close, 
and  compact. 

If  pig-iron  be  too  soft,  coarse,  and  loose,  its  strength 
and  density  may  be  increased  by  remelting  it  once  or 
twice,  and  by  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
subjected  to  a  high  degree  of  heat. 

The  density  of  pig-iron  is  about  7.00  and  its  tenacity 
about  16.000  pounds  to  the  sq^uare  inch.  The  density 
of  gun-metal,  or  remelted  pig,  is  about  7.250,  and  its 
tenacity  about  30.000 — nearly  double  the  former. 

G.Bjieral  properties  of  cast  iron.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  east  iron,  differing  from  each  other  by  al- 
most insensible  shades ;  the  principal  divisions  are  gray 
and  white,  called  so  from  the  color  of  the  fracture  when 
.  recent. 

Gray  iron  is  softer  and  less  bnttle  than  white  iron ; 
it  is  in  a  slight  degree  malleable  and  flexible ;  and  is 
not  sonorous ;  it  can  be  easily  drilled  and  turned  in  the 
lathe,  and  does  not  resist  the  file.  It  has  a  brilliant 
fracture,  of  a  gray,  or  sometimes  bluish-gray  color ;  the 
color  is  lighter  as  the  grain  becomes  closer,  and  its  hard- 
ness increases  at  the  same  time.  A  medium-sized  grain, 
bright-gray  color,  lively  aspect,  fracture  sharp  to  the 
touch,  and  close,  compact  texture,  indicate  a  good  quali- 
ty of  iron.  A  grain  'either  very  large  or  very  small,  a 
dull,  earthy  aspect,  loose  texture,  dissimilar  crystals 
mixed  together,  indicate  an  inferior  quality. 

Gray  iron  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  white 
iron,  becomes  more  fluid,  and  preserves  its  fluidity 
longer;  it  runs  smoothly ;  the  color  of  the  metal  is  red, 
and  deeper  in  proportion  as  the  heat  is  lower;  it  does 
not  stick  to  the  ladle ;  it  fills  the  mould  well ;  contracts 
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lesa ;  and  contains  fewer  cavities  than  white  iron ;  the 
edges  of  a  casting  are  sharp,  and  the  surface  smooth, 
convex,  and  covered  with  carburet  of  iron.  Gray  iron 
is  the  only  kind  suitable  for  making  castings  which 
require  great  strength,  such  as  cannon.  Its  tenacity 
and  specific  gravity  are  dvminishsd  by  slow  cooling  or 


WhUe  ifon  is  very  brittle  and  sonorous ;  it  resists 
the  file  and  the  chisel,  and  is  susceptible  of  high  polish ; 
the  surface  of  the  casting  is  concave;  the  fracture  pre- 
sents a  silvery  appearance,  generally  fine-grained  and 
compact,  sometimes  radiating,  or  lamellar.  Its  qualities 
are  the  reverse  of  those  of  gray  iron ;  it  is  therefore 
unsuitable  for  ordnance  purposes.  Its  tenacity  is  in- 
creased, and  its  specific  gravity  diminished  by  annealing 
Its  mean  specific  gravity  is  7.500,  while  that  of  gray 
iron  is  only  7.200. 

Mottled  iron  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  gray ;  it  has  a 
spotted  appearance — hence  its  name ;  it  flows  well,  and 
with  few  spai'ks ;  the  casting  has  a  plane  surface,  with 
edges  slightly  rounded.  It  is  suitable  for  making  shot 
and  shells. 

Besides  these  general  divisions,  the  manufacturers  dis- 
tinguish more  particularly  the  different  varieties  of  pig- 
metal  by  numbers,  from  1  to  6,  according  to  their  I'elative 


The  qualities  of  these  various  kinds  of  iron  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  the 
state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  metal.  In  the  darker 
kinds  of  iron,  where  the  proportion  is  sometimes  7  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  it  exists  partly  in  the  state  of  graphite, 
or  plumbago,  which  makes  the  iron  soft.     In  white  iron. 
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tlie  carbon  is  thoroughly  combined  with  the  metal,  as  in 
steel. 

Cast  iron  frequently  retains  a  portion  of  foreign  in- 
gredients from  the  ore,  such  as  earths,  or  oxides  of  other 
metals,  and  sometimes  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  whiph 
are  all  injurious  to  its  quality.  Sulphur  hardens  the 
iron,  and  unless  in  very  small  proportions,  destroys  its 
tenacity.  These  foreign  substances,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  carbon,  are  separated  by  melting  the  iron  in  con- 
tact with  air ;  and  soft  iron  is  thus  rendered  harder  and 
stronger. 

All .  cast  iron  expands  forcibly  at  the  moment  of  be- 
coming solid,  and  again  contracts  in  cooling ;  gray  ii-on, 
as  before  remarked,  expands  more,  and  contracts  less, 
than  other  iron — -an  important  fact  in  considering  the 
effect  of  unequal  cooling. 

The  color  and  texture  of  cast  iron  depend  greatly  on 
the  size  of  the  casting  and  the  rapidity  of  cooling :  a 
small  casting,  which  cools  quickly,  is  almost  always 
white ;  and  the  surface  of  large  castings  partakes  more 
of  the  qualities  of  white  metal  than  the  interior. 

112.  Combined  metals.  The  term  "  built  up"  is  ap- 
plied to  those  cannon  in  which  the  principal  parts  are 
formed  separately  and  then  united  together  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  object  of  this  mode  of  manufacture 
is  to  correct  the  defects  of  one  material  by  introducing 
another  of  opposite  qualities.  As  for  instance:  trials 
have  been  made  to  increase  the  hardness,  and  therefore 
endurance  of  bronze  caimoo,  by  casting  them  around  a 
core  of  steel,  which  .formed  the  surface  of  the  bore. 

Built  up  cannon  are  not  necessarily  composed  of  more 
than  one  kind  of  metal ;  some  of  the  most  noted  are 
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made  of  steel,  or  wrougbt-iroQ  alone,  lu  this  case,  the 
defects  which  we  have  seen  to  accompany  the  working 
of  large  masses  of  wrought-iron,  viz.,  crystalline  struct- 
ure, false  welds,  cracks,  etc.,  are  obviated,  by  first  form- 
ing them  in  small  masses,  as  rings,  tubes,  etc.,  of  good 
quality,  and  then  uniting  them  separately.  The  mode 
of  uniting  a  built  gun  may  be  by  welding  the  parts,  by 
shrinking  or  forcing  one  over  the  other,  or  by  screwing 
them  together. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Barlow's  law  (page  135)  that 
all  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  cannon  are  not  strained 
equally  and  are  therefore  not  brought  to  the  breaking 
point  at  the  same  time.  Any  arrangement  of  the  parts 
by  which  the  explosive  strain  is  distributed  equally 
over  the  entire  thickness  of  the  piece  necessarily  bi-ings 
a  greater  amount  of  resistance  into'  play  to  prevent 
rupture. 

There  are  two  general  plans  for  accomplishing  this, 
viz.:  1st,  by  producing  a  strain  of  compression  on 
the  metal  nearest  the  surface  of  the  bore.  This  is 
termed  an  "initial  strain"  and  is  brought  about  by 
shrinking  heated  bands  or  tubes  around  the  part  to  be 
compressed,  or  by  slipping  a  tube  into  the  bore  which 
has  been  slightly  enlarged  by  heat.  In  either  case  it  is 
apparent  that  the  extent  of  the  strain  depends  on  the 
relative  size  of  the  fitting  surfaces  and  the  amount  of 
heat  used  to  produce  expansion.  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  regulating  the  heat,  it  is  preferred  by  some  to  force 
the  parts  together  by  hydraulic  pressui-e  after  they  have 
been  carefully  bored  and  turned  to  the  proper  size. 

The  2d  plan  is  -based  on  "  vaiying  elasticity,"  and  is 
accomplished    by  placing   that  metal  which    stretches 
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moat  witliiii  its  elastio  limit,  around  the  surface  of  the 
"bore,  so  that  by  its  enlargement  the  explosive  strain  is 
transmitted  to  the  outer  parts. 

By  the  selection  of  suitable  materials  and  their  proper 
management,  both  of  these  plans  may  be  combined  in 
the  same  gun,  and  thereby  give  it  increased  strength. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal  built  tip  cannon 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

EXTERIOR  FORM. 

113,  Thickness  of  inet»i.  The  exterior  form  of  can- 
non is  determined  by  the  variable  tbicknesa  of  the  metal 
which  surrounds  the  bore  at  different  points  of  its 
length.  In  general  terms,  the  thickness  is  greatest  at 
the  seat  of  the  charge,  and  least  at  or  near  the  muzzle 
This  arrangement  is  made  on  account  of  the  variable 
action  of  the  powder  and  projectile  along  the  bore,  and 
.the  necessity  of  disposing  the  metal  in  the  safest  and 
most  economical  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  to  propor- 
tion it  according  to  the  strain  it  is  required  to  bear. 

114.  'Co  dotcrmiue  tlie  pressure  by  calcalation.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  determine  the  pressure  of  the  powder 
at  the  different  points  of  the  bore,  by  supposing  all  the 
gases  evolved  in  the  first  moment  of  combustion,  and, 
as  the  space  behind  the  projectile  increased,  applying 
Mariotte's  law,  that  the  tension  of  gas  is  proportional 
to  its  density,  which,  in  turn,  is  inyersely  proportional 
to  the  space  passed  over  by  the  projectile.  This  method 
of  determining  the  pressure  gives  a  very  rapid  taper  to 
the  exterior ;  and  however  well  it  may  answer  for  cast- 
iron  cannon,  is  unsuitable  for  those  made  of  bronze; 
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which  are  found,  in  practice,  to  burst  in  the  chaae,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eolargement  of  the  "bore  from  the  striking 
of  the  projectile  against  its  sides. 

A  more  correct  method  of  calculating  the  pressure  is 
to  apply  the  principles  laid  down  in  Chap.  I. 

In  the  case  of  a  French  12-pdr.  field  gun,  which  is 
fired  with  a  charge  of  -l  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  the 
formulas  show  that  the  projectile  is  moved  1.9  in.  when 
the  gases  have  reached  their  maximum  density  of  0.38, 
water  being  taken  as  unity. 

Substituting  this  value  in  Rumford's  formula,  it  wiU 
be  found  that  the  mean  pressure  of  the  charge,  on  the 
surrounding  surface,  is  1,500  atmospheres  ;  and  with 
powder  made  by  the  English,  or  "  rolling-mill"  process, 
the  mean  pressure  is  found  to  be  as  high  as  3,400  atmos- 
pheres. The  pressure  at  other  points  may  be  deter- 
mined in  a  like  manner. 

115.  DctcpminatioiiofpressHPe  by  experimeiit.  About 
the  year  1841,  Colonel  Bomford  devised  a  plan  for  de- 
temiining  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  the  bore  by 
direct  experiment.  It  essentially  consists  in  boring  a 
series  of  small  holes  through  the  side  of  a  gun,  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis  (see  fig.  36),  the  first  hole  being  placed 
at  the  seat  of  the  charge,  and  the  others  at  intervals  of 
one  calibre.  A  steel  ball  was  projected  from  each  hole,  in 
succession,  into  a  target  or  ballistic  pendulum,  by  the 
force  of  the  chaise  acting  through  it ;  and  the  pressures 
at  the  various  points  were  deduced  from  the  velocities 
communicated  to  the  balls ;  it  was  by  this  means  that  the 
form  of  the  columbiads  was  determined.  This  plan  has 
been  lately  tried  in  Pnassia  with  great  care  and  success. 

Instead  of  the  projectile.  Captain  Rodman  uses  a  steel 
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puncli"  whieli  is  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  charge  into 
a  piece  of  soft  copper.  X^e  weight  necessary  to  make 
an  equal  indentation  in  the  same  piece,  is  then  ascer- 
tained by  the  "  testing  machine,"  or  machine  employed 
to  determine  the  strength  of  cannon  materials.  This 
instrument  is  known  as  the  "pressure  piston,"  and  is 
used  in  proving  powder  to  measure  the  strain  which  is 
exerted  on  the  bore  of  the  eprouvette,  or  gun. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  results  obtained  by 
this  apparatus  applied  to  a  42-pdr.  gun.* 


2  &  6  8  10         IS        lUCnUlers. 

Fig,  33. 

116.  Nature  of  force  to  be  re§tralncd.  In  estJma^ 
ting  the  effect  of  any  force  upon  a  yielding  material  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  the  rate  of  application,  or  the 
time  which  elapses  from  the  instant  when  the  force 
begins  to  act  until  it  attains  its  maximum,  should  not 
be  neglected ;  for,  with  equal  ultimate  pressures  per 
square  inch  of  surface,  that  powder  will  be  most  severe 


*  The  data  from  whioli  the  above  diagram 
experiments  made  by  Capti  ■    "    " 


oonstructecl,  irere  taken  from 
the  effect  of  hollow  cake-pow- 
■,  with,  tlie  ordmary  grained  powder. 
The  ordinatea  of  the  oiirve  A,  show  the  pressurea  on  the  bore  at  intervals  of  two 
calihres,  oommench^  atthe  bottom  of  the  bore,  for  Uie  gnun-powder ;  and  those  of 
the  curveSthe  aame  for  "cake-powder."    The  gim  being  suspended  aa  a  pendu- 
lum, and  the  recoil  being  equal,  or  ceartj;  so.  It  follows  that  nearly  the  same  Telocity 
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upon  tHe  gun  whicli  attains  this  pressure  iu  tie  sKortest 
period  of  time  after  ignition.  The  smaller  tlie  grain 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  combustion  of  any  charge 
of  powder  (other  things  being  equal),  and  hence  the 
greater  will  be  the  strain  on  the  gun  in  which  it  is 
burned.* 

117.  Various  kiiKDs  of  strain.  The  strains  to  which  all 
fire-arms  are  subjected,  are  four  in  number,  viz. : 

ist.  The  tangential  strain,  which  acta  to  split  the 
piece  open  longitudinally,  and  is  similar  in  its  action  to 
the  force  which  bursts  the  hoops  of  a  barrel  ■ 

2d.  The  longitudinal  strain,  which  acts  to  pull  the 
piece  apart  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Its  action  is 
the  greatest  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  least 
at  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  nothing. 

These  two  strains  increase  the  volume  of  the  metal  to 
which  they  are  applied. 

3d.  A  strain  of  comipression,  which  acts  from  the  axis 
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*  Report  of  Experimenta,  by  Captain  Rodman,  to  Colonel  of  Ordnance. 
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outward,  to  crash  the  truncated  wedges  of  whicli  a  unit 
of  length  of  tlie  piece  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  and 
to  give  a  crosa-section  tlie  shape  shown  in  the  diagra]n 
(fig.  A).  This  strain 
compresses  the  metal  and 
enlarges  the  bore.  If  the  | 
metal  were  incompressi- 
ble, the  appearance  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  rup-  j,,...  :,, 

ture  would  be  that  of  fig.  5;  and  no  uulaigtmeu:  of 
the  bore  would  result  from  the  crushing  of  the  metal ; 
and  any  enlargement  of  the  bore  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  tangential  force,  would  be  accompanied  by  an  equal 
enlargement  of  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  piece  ;  and 
hence  the  strain  upon  the  metal,  at  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  the  gun,  would  be  inversely  as  the  radii  of 
these  surfaces,  instead  of  inversely  as  their  squares  (as 
in  the  case  of  a  compressible  material).  This  quality 
would  bring  into  action  one-third  more  tangential  re- 
sistance than  the  same  metal  would  be  capable  of  offer- 
ing to  a  central  force. 

4th.  A  transverse  strain,  which  acts  to  break  trans- 
versely, by  bending  outward  the  sto/ves  of  which  the 
piece  may  be  supposed  to 
consist.  This  strain  com- 
presses the  metal  on  the 
inner,  and  extends  it  on 
the  outer  surface.  The 
resistance  which  a  bar  of  iron,  supported  at  its  extrem- 
ities, will  offer  to  a  pressure  uniformly  distributed  over 
it,  is  directly  as  the  square  of  its  depth,  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  its  length ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  the 
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resistance  offered  by  a  stave  of  tlie  piece  wlien  support- 
ed at  tlie  points  d  and  h. 

If  p  be  the  pressure  on  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  bore, 
and  s  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal,  it  can  be  shown 
by  analysis,  that  the  tendency  to  rupture,  or  the  pres- 
sure on  a  unit  of  length  of  the  bore,  divided  by  the 
resistance  which  the  sides  are  capable  of  offering  to 
rapture,  for  a  piece  of  one  calibre  thickness  of  metal, 
will  be  as  follows,  viz. : 

Tangential,  -■^; 

or,  rupture  will  take  place  when  three  times  the  pres- 
sure is  greater  than  twice  the  tensile  strength. . 

Loneritudinal,  — ; 

or,  nipture  will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
when  the  pressure  is  greater  than  tmce  the  tensile 
strength. 

Transverse,  -^; 

or,  rupture  will  take  place  when  twice  the  pressure  is 
greater  than  three  times  the  tensile  sti'ength. 

Fl^om  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  tendency  to  rup- 
ture is  greater  from  the  action  of  the  tangential  force 
than  for  any  other ;  and  for  lengths  above  two,  or  per- 
haps three,  calibres,  the  tangential  resistance  may  be 
said  to  act  alone,  as  the  aid  derived  from  the  transverse 
resistance  will  be  but  trifling,  for  greater  lengths  of 
bore  oi-  stave ;  but  for  lengt^hs  of  bore  less  than  two 
calibres,  this  resistance  will  be  aided  by  both  the  trans- 
verse and  the  longitudinal  resistance.  Every  piece 
should,  therefore,  have  sufficient  thickness  of  breech  to 
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cause  rupture  to  take  place  (if  at  all)  along  tlie  lines, 
h  G  and  d  e  (ixg.  35),  instead  of  splitting  through  the 
breech ;  and  after  this  point  has  been  attained,  any  ad- 
ditional thickness  of  breech  adds  uothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  piece. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  conclude  that  a  fire-arm  is 
strongest  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  that 
its  strength  is  diminished  rapidly  as  the  length  of  the 
bore  increases,  to  a  certain  point  (probably  not  more 
than  three  calibres  fi-om  the  bottom) ;  after  which,  for 
eqnal  thicknesses  of  metal,  its  strength  becomes  sen- 
sibly uniform. 

118.  Division  of  the  exterior.*  The  exterior  of  a  can- 
non is  generally  divided  into  five  principal  parts,  viz. : 
the  hreech,  the  \st  remforce,  the  'id  reinforce,  the  chase, 
and  the  swell  of  the  mvsde.    See  fig.  26. 

The  hreech.  The  breech,  or  thickness  of  metal  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  bore,  should  be  at  least 
equal  to  1|  times  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  A  thick- 
ness of  one  diameter  has  been  found  insufficient  for 
heavy  iron  guns. 

First'rdnforce.    This  part  extends  from  the  base-ring 

*  The  following  formula,  ■whicli  is  iisad  for  calculating  the  exterior  form  of  can- 
non of  large  calibre  for  the  land  service,  was  deduced  by  Captain  Rodman  flora  a 
aeries  of  original  esperimenta  on  the  atret^tli  of  hollow  cylinders,  ka.  ■ 

C , -^—  X  (K_r)  (a  r  L  -f  R  (E  t  r)  (R_r)  J^\ ' 

in  whicli  C  ia  a  constant  quantity,  r  — interior  radius,  and  R==  exterior  radius,  p  — 
pressure  of  gas,  1—  length  of  bore  pressed,  required  to  fully  develop  tranSTOrse 
resiatance,  L—  length  of  hore  corresponding  Ifl  assumed  values  of  E,  S— tensile 
Btrenglh  of  metal,  and  1'—  length  of  bore  subjected  1o  maximum  pressure.  The 
prraaoro  of  the  gas  is  supposed  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of 
the  bore  behind  the  projectile.  The  exterior  forms  thus  obtained  are  entirely  made 
up  of  curved  lines,  and  a  specimen  of  them  is  seen  in  fig.  4G,  which  represents  that 
of  the  new  colutnbiads. 
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to  the  seat  of  the  ball,  and  is  the  thickest  part  of 
the  piece,  for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the 
powder  is  found,  hoth  by  experiment  and  calculation, 
to  be  gi'eatest  before  the  projectile  is  moved  far  from 
its  place.  The  shape  of  this  reinforce  was  formerly 
made  slightly  conical,  under  the  impression  that  the 
pressure  was  greater  at  the  vent  than  at  the  seat  of 
the  projectile;  but  it  is  now  made  cylindrical  through- 
out. For  bronze  cannon,  the  thickness  of  this  part 
is    approximately    given     by    the    empirical    formula 


E=I)\/-rp, 


E^^D  \J  jTp  jiii  which  _Z>  represents  the  diameter  of  a 

solid  cast-iron  shot  suited  to  the  bore ;  C  the  proof 
charge;  and  P  the  I'eal  weight  of  the  projectile.  For 
cast-iron  cannon,  E  should  be  multiplied  by  the  coeffi- 
cient 1.17.  In  general  terms,  the  thickness  of  a  bronze 
gun,  at  the  seat  of  the  charge,  is  a  little  l^s,  and  of  a 
cast-iron  gun  a  little  greater,  than  the  diameter  of  the 
bore.  These  dimensions  exceed  those  determined  by 
calculation,  but  are  nece^ary  to  enable  the  piece  to 
j'esist  the  shocks  of  the  projectile,  &c. 

Second  reinforce.  This  portion  of  the  piece  connects 
the  first  reinforce  with  the  chase.  It  is  made  considera- 
bly thicker  than  necessary  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
powder,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  proper  point  of  support  for 
the  trunnions,  and  to  compensate  for  certain  defects  of 
metal  liable  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trunnions  of 
all  east  cannon,  arising  fix)m  the  crystalline  arrange- 
ment, and  unequal  cooling  of  the  different  parts. 

Chase.  From  the  extremity  of  the  second  reinforce, 
cannon  taper  more  or  less  rapiilly  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
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muzzle.  This  part  is  called  tte  cJtase,  and  constitutes 
the  largest  portion  of  the  piece  in  front  of  the  trunnions. 
The  principal  injury  to  which  the  chase  is  liable,  arises 
from  the  striking  of  the  ball  against  the  side  of  the 
bore ;  and  the  thickness  of  metal  should  be  sufficient  to 
resist  it.  In  pieces  of  soft  iron,  or.  bronze,  the  indenta^ 
tions  thus  made  by  the  projectile  may  increase  to  the 
extent  of  bni'sting  the  piece ;  but  in  cast-iron  cannon, 
where  they  never  exceed  0.02  inch,  the  taper  of  the 
chase  can  be  made  more  rapid,  or,  with  the  same  weight 
of  metal,  longer  than  in  bronze  guns.  An  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  Dahlgren  guns  of  the  naval  service. 

For  many  years,  cast-iron  cannon  have  been  made  in. 
Sweden  of  a  form  nearly  approaching  that  called  for  by 
the  actual  pressure  of  the  powder  at  different  points  of 
the  bore.    See  %.  36. 


L 


""v__ 
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Fig.  36. 

In  the  construction  of  bronze  guns,  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  at  the  neck,  or  thinnest  part,  is  about  equal 
to  Jy  of  that  at  the  first  reinforce,  or  -^'-M,  given  in  the 
empirical  formula  on  p.  158. 

Siodl  of  the  musde.  Inasmuch  as  the  metal  situated 
immediately  at  the  muzzle,  is  supported  only  in  rear,  it 
has  been  usually  considered  necessary  to  increase  its 
thickness,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  projec- 
tile at  this  point.  This  enlargement  is  called  the  svjell 
of  the  wmssle.     At  present,  the  practice  is  to  reduce  the 
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diameter  of  the  swell  of  tlie  muzzle  of  all  cannon,  and 

particularly  tliat  of  heavy  iron  cannon,  designed  to  be 
fired  through  embrasures.  By  a  late  order  of  the  war 
department,  the  swell  is  to  be  hereafter  omitted  from 
all  sea-coast  cannon. 

In  field ,  and  siege  howitzers,  the  muzzle  band  takes 
the  place  of  the  swell. 

All  projections  on  the  surface  of  camion,  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  service  of  the  piece,  are  omitted 
in  cannon  of  late  models.  This  omission  simplifies  their 
construction,  renders  them  easier  to  clean,  and  obviates 
certain  injurious  strains  that  would  otherwise  arise  from 
unequal  cooling  in  fabrication. 

119.  Trunnions.  The  trunnious  are  two  cylin- 
drical arms  attached  to  the  sides  of  a  cannon,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  it  on  its  carriage.  They  are 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  piece,  with  their  axes  in 
the  same  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  axis. 

Sise.  The  size  of  the  trunnions  depends  on  the  recoil 
of  the  piece,  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made. 
The  resistance  which  a  cylinder  opposes  to  rupture,  is 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  its  diameter,  or  the  weight 
of  a  sphere  of  the  same  diameter.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  diameter  of 
the  trunnions  of  guns  shall  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tninnions  of  how- 
itzers shall  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  their  cham- 
bers— the  recoil  being  leas  than  for  guns  of  the  same 
calibre. 

Position.  The  position  of  the  trunnions,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  influences  the  amount  of 
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recoil,  tlie  endurance  of  the  carriag'e,  and  the  extent  of 
the  vertical  field  of  fire. 

Fig.  31. 

By  reference  to  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
axis  of  the  trunnions  be  placed  below  the  axis  of  the 
piece,  the  resultant  of  the  force  of  the  charge,  which 
acts  against  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  will  act  to  tiu'n  the 
piece  around  its  trannion,  and  cause  the  breech  to  press 
upon  the  head  of  the  elevating  -screw,  with  a  force  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  lever  arm,  or  distance  be- 
tween the  axes.  The  effect  will  be  to  press  the  trail  on 
the  ground  and  check  the  recoil— thereby  throwing  an 
additional  strain  on  the  carriage. 

If  the  trunnions  be  placed  above  the  axis  of  the 
piece,  rotation  will  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  effects  of  the  discharge  on  the  carriage  and  re- 
coil will  be  reversed.  By  placing  the  two  axes  in  the 
same  plane,  the  force  of  the  charge  will  be  communi- 
cated ifirectly  to  the  trunnions,  without  increasing  or 
diminishing  its  effect  on  the  carriage,  or  recoil;  this 
position  is  given  to  them  in  all  the  cannon  of  the  United 
States  service. 

It  is  evident  that  the  space  between  the  lower  side 
of  the  piece  and  the  carriage,  limits  the  amount  of  ele- 
vation or  depression  that  can  be  given  to  the  piece,  and 
that  the  greatest  angle  of  fire  can  be  attained  when  the 
axis  of  the  trunnions  is  situated  below  the  axis  of  the 
piece. 

120.  Prcponcicraucc.   The   unequal   distribution    of 
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the  weight  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  witli  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  trunnions,  ia  called  the  preponderance,  the 
ohject  of  which  ia  to  give  it  stability  in  transportation 
and  firing,  "by  producing  a  presaure  on  a  third  point  of 
aupport,  generally  the  head  of  the  elevating  screw.  In 
all  guns  and  howitzers,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  situated 
in  rear  of  the  trunnions,  and  in  all  mortars  it  is  situated 
in  front  of  them.* 

Fonnerly  it  was  measured  hy  the  weight  which  it 
was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  plane  of  the  muzzle  to 
"balance  the  piece,  when  suspended  freely  at  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions ;  hut  in  pieces  of  late  model  it  ia  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  head  of 
the  elevating  screw,  or  a  third  point  of  support. 

The  position  of  the  trunnions,  with  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  piece,  ia  an  important  consideration  in 
siege  and  sea^eoast  cannon,  for  by  placing  them  further 
to  the  rear,  the  piece  can  be  elevated  and  depressed 
more  rapidly,  and  its  penetration  into  the  embrasure  is 
increased. 

121.  Rimbuses.  Riinbases    are   two    larger  cylmders 

(J)  6),  placed  concentrically  around 

the  trunnions,  for  the  purpose  of 

I  strengthening  them    at   their  jnnc- 

I  tion  with  the  piece,  and  by  form- 

I  ing  shoulders,  to  prevent  the  piece 

y  from  moving  sideways  in  the  trun- 

''^-  '"■  nion-beds. 

*  The  mortars  and  columbiads  modalled  in.  1861  have  no  preponderance,  as  the 
aais  of  the  trunnions  intersects  the  asis  of  the  piece  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Cap- 
tain Bodman  has  shown  that,  contrary  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  cannon 
constructed  in  this  way  are  found  not  to  sensibly  change  their  position  before  the 
prtijectiie  leaves  tlie  horo — and  that  the  accuracy  of  the  fire  is  not  afTeoted. 
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122.  Knob  of  the  cascable.  This  is  a  projection  affixed 
to  the  hreech  of  a  cannon,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
the  sling  in  mounting  and  dismounting  it  from  its  car- 
riage.    Its  axis  is  that  of  the  hore  prolonged, 

123.  Haodies.  These  are  two  projections  (c  e,%.  38,) 
placed  over  the  centre  of  gravity  of  certain  bronze  field- 
pieces,  for  manceuvring  purposes. 

In  the  heavy  sea-coast  mortars,  the  handle  is  replaced 
by  a  clevis  attached  to  a  projection  cast  on  the  piece. 

124.  Position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Having  deter- 
mined the  precise  form  of  each  part  of  a  cannon,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  place  the  trunnions  so  that  the  breech 
shall  exert  a  given  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  elevating 
screw ;  or  in  other  words,  so  that  the  piece  shall  have  a 
certain  preponderance. 

In  making  the  computation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  piece ; 
and  this  may  be  detemiined  from  the  principle,  that  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  weight  of  the  several  parts 
is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  piece. 
For  convenience,  let  the  plane  of  reference  be  taken 
tangen{  to  the  knob  of  the  cascable,  and  at  right  angles 
to  its  axis. 

Let  a  be  the  volume  of  the  breech  and  cascable, 
h         "  "  1st  reinforce, 

c         "  "  2d       " 

d        '■  "  trunnions  and  rimbases, 

e         "  "  chase, 

f        "  "  swell    of   muzzle    and 

mouldings, 
g         "  "  bore,     including     the 

chamber, 
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and  ffl',  5',  &c.,  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

eacli   part   from   the  plane   of  reference,  respectively. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  piece, 

W  the  weight  of  the  piece,  and  w  the  distance  of  its 

centre  of  gravity  from  the  plane  of  reference. 

Taking  the  sum  of  the  m.oment8  of  all  the  parts, 

diminishing  it  by  the  monaent  of  the  bore,  and  placing 

the  remainder  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  piece,  we 

have  the  relation : 

^_(aa'+W+cc'+dd'+ee'+ff'-gg')'W 
X- ~^  .. 

Cancelling  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  the  second  member  of  the  above  equa- 
tion, the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  cannon, 
iroxQ.  either  extremity,  is  equal  to  the  (dgehraio  sum  of 
theprodmits  of  the  volwmes  of  the  parts  hy  the  distances 
of  thevr  centres  of  gr<wity  from  that  extremity,  dwided 
hy  tlie  volume  of  the  metal. 

The  weight  of  the  piece  is  supported  by  the  elevat- 
ing screw  and  trunnions.  The  pressure  on  the  screw, 
and  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  are  known ; 
'and  the  distance  which  the  trunnions  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  to  support  the  re- 
mainder of  the  weight,  will  become  known  from  the 
proportion 

p  :  (  W~p)  -.-.y-.l 


oT,y= 


W^^ 


in  which  p  represents  the  preponderance,  I  the  distance 
of  the  head  of  the  elevating  screw  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  ( W—p)  the  weight  to  be  sustained  l)y  the 
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trannions,  and  y  the  distance  of  their  axis  from  the 
centre  of  gravity, 

125.  Weight  of  cannon.  The  weight  of  a  cannon  ia 
determined  "by  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  the  maxi- 
mum velocity  it  may  lie  necessary  to  communicate  to 
it,  and  the  extent  of  the  recoil. 

The  extent  of  the  recoil  heing  limited  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  service,  the  weight  of  the  piece  may 
be  deduced  ■from  the  principle,  that  action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite;  or,  that  the  quantity  of  motion 
expended  on  the  piece,  caiTiage,  and  friction,  is  equal 
to  that  expended  on  the  projectile,  and  the  air  set  in 
motion  by  the  charge. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  projectile, 
V  its  maximum  velocity, 
c  the  weight  of  the  charge  of  powder, 
iV  a    constant   linear  quantity,  representing   the 
velocity    communicated   to    the  piece   by  a 
unit  of  the   charge,  arising  from   its  action 
on    the    air,    independent   of  the    projectile. 
For   American  powder,  this  has  been  found 
by  experiment    with    the   gun    and   ballistic 
pendulums,  to  be  eqiial  to  1,600  feet. 
f  the  velocity  lost  by  a  unit  of  mass,  from  the 
friction  of  the  carriage  on  ordinary  ground, 
W  the  weight  of  the  piece, 
V  velocity  of  recoil, 
G  the  weight  of  the  carriage, 
II  the  pressure  of  the  trail  on  the  ground,  arising 

from  the  recoil, 
g  the  force  of  gravity. 
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From  the  principle  before  enimeiated,  we  have 

«'„+-°,y-(^+c)  r+  (]r±o±x)  . 
9      s  g  g 

or,  by  reduction, 

r+f 

For  field-guns,  tlie  velocity  of  tlie  recoil  should  not 
exceed  12  feet. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  CAKNON. 

126.  «un.  In  a  teclinical  sense,  a  gun  is  a  heavy 
cannon,  intended  to  throw  solid  shot  with  large  charges 
of  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  great  range,  ac- 
curacy, and  penetration. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  other  cannon  by  its 
great  weight  and  length,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  cham- 
ber. 

The  gun  is  suited  to  fire  hollow  as  well  as  solid  pro- 
jectiles ;  and  the  only  limit  to  the  charge  is  the  strength 
of  the  projectile  to  resist  rupture  in  the  piece.  The  em- 
ployment of  shells  in  heavy  cannon,  after  the  manner 
of  solid  shot,  constitutes  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as 
General  Paishan's  System  of  Artillery,  and  not  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  gun,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  calibre  of  a  gun  is  generally  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  weight  of  a  solid  cast-iron  baU  of  the  size  of  the 
bore. 

197.  Howitzer.  The  howitzer  is  a  cannon  employed 
to   throw  large    projectiles  with    comparatively  small 
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charges  of  powder.  It  is  shorter,  lighter,  and  more 
cylindrical  in  shape  than  a  gun  of  the  same  calibre ; 
and  it  has  a  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  powder, 
generally  of  a  cylindrical  form. 

The  chief  advantage  of  a  howitzer  over  a  gun,  is, 
that  with  less  weight  of  piece,  it  can  produce  at  short 
ranges  a  greater  effect  with  hollow  projectiles  and  case 
shot.  It  also  affords  the  means  of  attaining  an  enemy 
sheltered  from  the  direct  fire  of  solid  shot. 

The  calibre  of  a  howitzer  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  weight  of  solid  shot,  as  in  guns ;  or  it  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  in 
inches. 

138.  Mortars.  A  mortar  is  a  short  and  comparative- 
ly light  cannon,  employed  to  throw  large,  hollow  projec- 
tiles, at  great  angles  of  elevation.  It  has  a  chamber, 
generally  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  a  size  suited  to  a 
small  charge  of  powder,  compared  to  the  weight  of  the 
projectila  The  trunnions  of  all  mortars  are  attached 
to  the  breach  for  convenience  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion.    (See  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  162.) 

MorCars  are  particularly  intended  to  produce  effect 
by  the  force  with  which  the  projectiles  descend  upon 
their  objects,  and  by  the  force  with  which  they  explode. 
They  are  employed  chiefly  against  inanimate  objects, 
such  as  the  roofs  of  buildings,  magazines,  and  case- 
mates, and  the  decks  of  ships  of  war. 

RIFLE-CANNON. 

129.  Defliiitioii.  A  rifle  is  a  fire-arm  which  has  cer- 
tain spiral  grooves  (or  "  rifles")  cut  into  the  sui'face  of 
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its  bore,  for  the  purpose  of  coinmuoicating  a  rotary 
motion  to  a  projectile  ai'onnd  an  axis  coincident  with  its 
flight. 

Without  this  rotation,  or  nfle-motion,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  an  oblong  projectile  will  naturally  turn  over  end 
for  end,  and  thereby  present  a  constantly  varying  sur- 
face to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  With  it,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  principle  of  inertia,  the  axis  of  rotation  remains 
parallel  to  itself,  and  the  point  is  constantly  presented 
to  the  air.  The  object,  therefore,  of  rifle-motion  is  to 
increase  the  range  of  the  projectile  by  causing  it  to  move 
through  theair  in  direction  of  its  length,  or  least  resist- 
ance. If  one  side  of  a  projectile*  be  lighter  than  the 
other,  the  I'Csistance  of  the  air  will  be  greater  on  this 
side,  and  deviation  in  a  directidn  fi'om  it  would  follow, 
were  it  not  that  the  sides  are  constantly  changing  places 
by  rotation.  Rifle-motion,  therefore,  also  gives  steadi- 
ness to  a  projectile  by  distributing  the  deviating  forces 
uniformly  around  its  line  of  flight. 

130.  Rifles— how  ciassiflcd.  Military  rifles  maybe  di- 
vided into  rifle-cannon  and  rifle-muskets,  or  small  arms, 
which  only  differ  in  the  practical  application  of  the  rifle 
principle.  The  yielding  nature  of  lead  renders  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rifle  principle  of  easy  accomplishment 
in  the  case  of  rifle-muskets,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
rifle-cannon,  where  the  projectiles  are  made  of  iron. 

The  principal  question  which  now  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  improving  this  species  of 
cannon,  is  to  obtain  the  safest  and  surest  means  of  caus- 
ing the  projectile  to  follow  the  spiral  grooves  as  it  passes 
along  the  bore  of  a  rifled  piece.  Various  plans  have 
been  tried  to  attain  the  proposed  object,  some  of  which 
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are  found  to  be  successful.     Nearly  all  may  be  ranged 
under  the  following  classes,  viz. : 

1st.  By  mean.^  of  flanges,  or  giving  a  peculiar  form  to 
the  projectile.  2d.  £y  e^ansion.  3d.  By  compression, 
ist  Clause.  Solid  flanges  projecting  from  the  body  of 
a  projectile  and  so  shaped  as  to  fit  the  rifling  of  the 
bore,  were  the  means  first  used  to  communicate  the  rifle- 
motion  in  cannon.  Thfee  projections  were  in  the  form 
of  ribs  or  rounded  buttons  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
body  of  the  projectile.  This,  however,  being  of  a  very 
unyielding  nature,  frequently  led  to  the  bui'sting  of  the 
piece,  and  buttons  of  zinc,  copper,  oi'  bronze,  firmly  se- 
cured in  mortices  in  the  projectile,  were  adopted.  These 
buttons  were  ai-ranged  in  rows  of  two  or  more  in  such 
a  way  that  each  row  entered  freely  into  a  correspond- 
ing groove  of  the  rifling,  in  loading.  Nearly  all  of  the 
military  powers  of  Europe  have  adopted  the  button 
system  of  rifling,  in  one  shape  or  other. 

If  the  bore  of  a  gun  be  cut  into  a  spiral  form  with  a 
polygon,  or  curve  for  its  base,  and  the  projectile  be 
shaped  to  fit  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  projectile  will  re- 
ceive'the  rifle-motion  when  fired.  The  Whitworth  and 
Lancaster  cannon  are  rifled  in  this  manner,  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  former  being  a  hexagon  with  rounded  cor- 
ners, while  the  latter  is  an  ellipse. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  foregoing  modes  of 
lifling  are  that  the  projectiles  are  strong  and  that  the 
rifle-motion  is  communicated  to  them  with  great  cer- 
tainty and  regularity.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  pro- 
duce a  strain  on  the  gun,  and  unless  greAt  care  is  taken 
to  clean  the  bore,  are  sometimes  difficult  to  load, 

'Id  Clasi:    In  projectiles  of  the  second  class  the  body 
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is  composed  of  a  hard  metal,  as  cast-iron,  and  there  is 
attached  to  it,  generally  at  the  base,  a  cup,  band,  or 
other  arrangement  of  soft  metal,  which  is  expanded  by 
the  action  of  the  charge  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun 
when  fired.  Expanding  projectiles  are  exclusively  used 
in  the  U.  S.  service,  principally  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  easy  to  load  and  do  not  clog  the  grooves  in  a  man- 
ner to  overstrain  the  piece.  Expanding  projectiles  of 
different  patterns  can  be  generally  used  in  the  same  gun, 
a  point  of  great  importance  duiing  the  late  war  when 
the  service  depended  on  private  manufacturers  for  its 
supply.  Expanding  projectiles  cannot  be  fired  with  as 
heavy  a  charge  of  powder  as  othere,  for  fear  of  break- 
ing, nor  are  they  so  sure  to  receive  the  rifle-motion. 
Parrott,  Hotebkiss,  Schenkle,  Dyer,  and  many  other 
projectiles  belong  to  this  class. 

5d  Class.  Projectiles  of  the  3d  class  are  principally 
used  in  breach-loading  cannon.  They  are  generally  cov- 
ered with  soft  metal  in  such  manner  as  to  enter  th« 
chamber  freely.  The  bore  being  smaller  than  the  pro- 
jectile, a  portion  of  the  soft  metal  covenng  is  foi-ced  into 
the  grooves,  thus  compelling  the  projectile  to  follow  the 
direction  of  the  rifling. 

Very  few  rifle-cannon  are  now  made  on  the  b^'eech- 
loading  principle,  as  they  are  necessarily  weaker  than 
muzzle-loading  guns. 

Centering  System.  In  consequence  of  windage,  which 
is  necessary  in  all  muzzle-loading  guns,  the  axis  of  the 
projectile  does  not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  bore 
in  firing.     This  leads  to  inaccuracy  of  fire. 

A  projectile  is  said  to  be  centered  when  the  gi'ooves 
of  the  rifling  ai'C  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  axis  of 
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the  projectile  in  line  with  that  of  the  bore  when  the 
piece  is  fired. 

There  are  several  ways  of  accomplishing  this;  the 
most  noted  perhaps  is  the  Armstrong  "shunt  rifling," 
described  in  the  appendix. 

131.  Form  ol  groove.  The  form  of  a  rifle  groove  is 
determined  by  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  any  point 
makes  with  the  corresponding  element  of  the  bore.  If 
the  angles  be  equal  at  all  points,  the  groove  is  said  to 
be  wnifoi'm.  If  they  increase  from  the  breech  to  the 
muzzle,  the  grooves  are  called  iTicreasmg,  if  the  reverse, 
decreasing  grooves. 

Twist  is  the  term  generally  used  by  gun-makers,  to 
express  the  inclination  of  a  groove  at  any  point,  and  is 
measured  by  the  length  of  a  cylinder  corresponding  to  a. 
single  revolution  of  the  spiral ;  this,  however,  does  not 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  inclination  of  a  groove.  A 
correct  measure  of  the  inclination  of  a  rifle  groove  at 
any  point,  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  axis  of  the  bore ;  and  this  is  always  eqiud  to 
the  circimiference  of  the  bore  divided  hy  the  length  of  a 
single  revolution  of  the  spvr<d,  7>ieasured  in  the  di/reoticm 
of  the  mais. 

132,  Uwiform  groove.  To  construct  the  development 
of  a  uniform  groove,  let  ^  ^  be  the  base 
of  a  rectangle,  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  the  bore ;  B  O,  the  height  equal  to  the 

Hl^fll  length  of  a  single  revolution  of  the  spiral, 
^Hw  measured  on  the  axis  of  the  bore.  The 
^HH  diagonal  A  O  v^  the  development  of  an 
entire  revolution  of  the  required  groove. 
On  the  line  A  D  lay  off  the  distance 
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A  d,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  bore ;  at  d  erect  a 
perpendicular,  and  the  line  A  c  will  "be  that  portion 
of  the  development  of  the  groove  which  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  here. 

133.  Variable  groove.  Variable  grooves  are  con- 
structed by  wrapping  a  curve  around  the  surface  of  the 
bore.  The  curve  generally  selected  for  this  purpose,  is 
the  arc  of  a  circle. 

To  construct  the  development  of  an  increasing  groove 
which  shall  be  the  arc  of  a  circle :  The  known  condi- 
tions of  construction  are  the  length  of  the  bore,  and  the 
inclination,  or  ttvist,  at  the  breech  and  at  the  muzzle. 
The  quantity  to  be  determined  is  the  radius  of  the  gen- 
erating circle. 

Supi^ose  the  problem  solved,  and  let  H  P  represent 
the  element  of  the  bore  passing  through  the  extremity 
of  the  groove  at  the  muz- 
zle; P  O^  the  tangent  to 
the  groove  at  this  point ; 
A  the  starting  point  of  the 
curve ;  and  A  I>  the  tangent 
Fig.  41.  to  the  groove  at  this  point. 

The  angle  of  the  tangent  and  element  at  the  breech,  is 
generally  made  zero,  and  is  so  considered  in  this  par- 
ticular case.  The  perpendiculars  at  A.  and  P  are  radii 
of  the  required  circle,  and  their  intersection,  0,  will  be 
its  centre. 

To  determine  the  length  of  the  radius  A  O,  and  the 
versed  sine  of  the  are   A  P:     Fi'om  the   nature  of 

a  circle,  the    angle    OPB^AOP ;    .B0=:,—^^.--- 
'  ^  '  t,aji.  BOP' 

and  OP-^/BP^-\-BO%-    or,  by  substituting  for  BO 
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its     value,     OP^x  BF'^ ^1^,  and  ^^- 


V 


BF+.   ^^' 
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134.  Mcthoa  of  cMtUng  gro<»v«s.  The  practical  method 
of  cutting  grooves  in  cannon  is  essentially  the  same  as 
in  small  arms.  It  consists  in  moving  a  rod,  armed  with 
a  cutter,  back  and  forth  in  the  "bore,  and  at  the  same 
time  revolving  it  around  its  axis.  If  the  velocities  of 
translation  and  rotation  be  both  uniform,  the  grooves 
will  have  a  uniform  twist ;  if  one  of  the  velocities  be  vari- 
able, the  grooves  will  be  either  increasing  or  decreasing, 
depending  on  the  relative  velocities  in  the  two  directions. 

135.  Comparative  advantoges.  The  comparative  ad- 
vant^es  of  uniform  and  variable  grooves,  depend  on 
the  means  used  to  connect  them  with  the  projectiles. 
Tf  the  bearing  of  the  projectile  in  the  grooves  be  long, 
and  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  be  unyielding,  it  wiH- 
be  unsafe,  if  not  impracticable,  to  employ  variable. 
grooves ;  and  if  the  metal  be  partially  yielding,  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  the  charge  wdl  be  expended  in  changing 
the  form  of  that  part  of  the  projectile  which  projects 
into  the  grooves,  as  it  moves  along  the  bore. 

"When  the  portion  in  the  grooves  is  so  short  that  its 
form  will  undergo  but  slight  alteration,  the  increasing 
groove  may  bS  used  with  advantage,  as  it  diminishes 
the  friction  of  the  projectile  when  it  is  first  set  in 
motion,  and  thereby  relieves  the  breech  of  the  piece  of 
a  portion  of  the  enormous  strain  which  is  thrown  upon 
it.  If  the  twist  be  too  rapid  toward  the  muzzle,  there 
will  be  danger  of  bursting  the  piece  in  the  chase. 
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It  ia  claimed  })y  some,  that  the  variable  groove  is 
well  adapted  to  expanding  projectiles  witli  .short  bear- 
ing surfaces ;  bnt  the  uniform  groove,  being  more  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  and  nearly  as  accurate  in  its 
results,  is  generally  preferred  for  military  flre-arms,  both 
large  and  small. 

136.  Wumbcr,  width,  and  sliapc  of  grooves.  The 
width  of  a  groove  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  bore, 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  -which  the  groove  receives 
and  holds  the  projectile. 

Wide  and  shallow  grooves  are  more  easily  filled  by 
the  expanding  portion  of  a  projectile  than  those  which 
are  narrow  and  deep ;  and  the  same  holds  true  of  cir- 
cular-shaped grooves,  when  compared  to  those  of  angu- 
lar form.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  grooves  in- 
creases the  firmness  with  which  a  projectile  is  held,  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  points  which  bear  upon  it. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rifle-cannon,  intended  for 
flanged  projectiles,  should  have  fmir  grooves;  as  a 
greater  number  increases  the  difficulties  of  loading,  and 
a  lesser  number  does  not  hold  the  projectile  with  suffi- 
cient steadiness. 

For  expanding  projectiles,  an  odd  number  of  grooves 
is  generally  employed,  for,  as  this  places  a  groove  op- 
posite to  a  land^  less  expansion  will  be  required  to 
fill  them.  The  number  of  grooves  used  in  the  3-inch 
field-gun  is  mven,  and  the  number  used  in  4i-inch  siege- 
guns  is  nine.  The  number  of  grooves  in  the  4-inch  Arm- 
strong gun  hs,  fifty. 

137.  Initial  velocity  ol  rotation.  Let  Y\ie  the  ini- 
tial velocity  of  the  projectile,  or  space  which  it  would 
pass  over  in   one    second,  in   the    direction   of  flight. 
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moving  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the 
piece,  and  I  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  projectile 

in   making    one    revolution ;   thei'efoi'e,  -y-  will  be  the 


angular  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  the  muzzle.  The 
velocity  of  rotation  of  a  point  on  the  surface  is  given 
by  the  expression, 


in  which  r  is  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and 
w  is  the  angular  velocity. 

138.  Inclination  of  groww^s.  The  object  of  rifle- 
grooves  being  to  communicate  an  effective  rotary  motion 
to  a  projectile  throughout  its  flight,  it  remains  to  de- 
termine what  velocity  of  rotation,  or  inclination  of 
grooves,  is  necessary  for  different  projectiles. 

The  velocity  of  rotation  will  depend  on  the  form  and 
initial  velocity  of  the  projectile,  the  causes  which  re- 
tard it,  and  the  time  of  flight;  therefore,  there  is  apa/r- 
Uaiila/r  vn/MnaMon  of  grooves  which  is  hest  suUed  to  each 
calibre^  form  of  prc^ectUe,  charge  of  powder,  and  a/ngle 
of  fire. 

It  is  proposed  to  investigate  the  effect  of  the  length 
and  calibre  of  the  projectile,  on  the  inclination  of  the 


139.  Effect  of  leiigtii.  It  has  been  noticed  that  if  very 
long  projectiles  be  fired  from  the  rifle-musket,  they  are 
less  accurate  than  the  ordinary  projectile,  the  length  of 
which  is  less  than  two  calibres.  Mr.  Whitworth  states 
that  he  has  known  a  bullet  twice  this  length,  turn  over 
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end  for  end,  within  six  feet  of  tlie  muzzle  of  the  Eng- 
lish rifle-musket,  the  calibre  of  which  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  American  rifle-musket.   , 

This  instability"  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  rotation  around  the  long  axis.  What  increase 
of  angular  velocity  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  com- 
pensate for  a  given  increase  of  length  of  an  oblong 
projectile  ? 

The  resistance  which  a  projectile  offers  to  angular 
deflection,  when  rotating  around  a.  principal  axis,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  moment  of  its  quantity  of  motion  taken 
with  reference  to  this  axis,  or 

M  being  the  mass,  Ti  radius  of  gyration,  and  w  the  an- 
gular velocity. 

Let  this  expression  represent  the  moment  of  the 
quantity  of  motion  around  the  long  axis,  and  Ic^  and  w^ 
the  radius  of  gyration,  and  angular  velocity,  around  a 
short  axis,  and  suppose  the  angular  velocities  w  and  w^ 
to  be  such  that  the  resistance  to  a  deflection  from  the 
axes  shall  be  equal,  we  have 

MWw—Mh^w., 
and  by  reduction. 


Hence,  if  we  determine  by  experiment  the  value  of  to, 
the  angular  velocity  necessarj'-  to  give  practicabU  sta- 
bility of  rotation,  we  can  determine  the  value  of  w,, 
and  consequently  the  superior  limit  of  the  deflecting 
forces. 

Substituting  the  value  of  w^  in  a  similar  expression 
for  any  other  projectile,  we  cjin  detemiine  the  angular 
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velocity,  and  from  this  the  inclination  of  grooves  neces- 
sary to  give  the  second  projectile  steadiness  in  flight. 

The  foregoing  method  of  determining  the  relation 
between  the  lengths  of  two  rifle-projectiles,  and  the  in- 
clination of  grooves  necessary  to  give  them  equal  stead- 
iness of  flight,  is  true  only  under  the  supposition  that 
they  preserve  throughout  their  range  the  relative  an- 
gular velocities  with  which  they  started.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  consider  the  causes  which  affect  ro- 
tation. 

140.  Effect  of  resistance  of  the  air.  The  CaUSe  which 
retards  the  rotary  motion  of  a  rifle-projectile,  is  the 
friction  of  the  air  on  its  surface;  and  its  retarding  eflfect 
will  be  eqiial  to  its  moment  divided  by  the  moment  of 
the  projectile's  quantity  of  motion. 

Let/  be  the  friction  on  a  unit  of  surface  ;  s,  the  sur- 
face of  the  projectile ;  p,  the  distance  of  the  resultant 
moment  of  the  friction  from  the  axis  of  motion ;  ^,  the 
radius  of  gyration  ;  and  v,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile during  its  flight.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
projectile  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  velo- 
city :  /-*  v^  wHl  therefore  represent  the  friction  on  the 
projectile,  and/  *  v^j>  will  be  its  moment. 

The  moment  of  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  Mh^w,  -3f  being  the  mass,  and  w  the  angular 
velocity. 

The  expression  for  the  angular  retardation  is,  there- 
fore, 

MwW 

To  And  the  angular  velocity  that  it  is  necessary  to 

give  to  another  projectile,  that  it  may  experience  the 
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same  retarding  effect,  place  this  expression  equal  to  a 

similar  one,  answering  to  this  projectilg,  and  we  have  : 

fsv^p fsp^p^ 

Kedueing,  and  recollecting  that  the  surface  is  pi'opor- 
tional  to  the  square,  and  the  mass  to  the  cube  of  the 
mean  diameter,  we  have : 

v^P  _  vfp,  _ 

or, 

v%      -vfp, 
in  'ID  ■  ■  — =-  ■  — -* 

Hence,  if  the  angular  velocity  necessary  for  one  rifle- 
projectile  lie  known,  the  angular  velocity  necessary  for 
another  of  similar  form  and  material,  but  of  different 
size,  may  be  determined  by  calculation. 

Suppose  the  two  prqjeetUes  to  lie  round  shot,  and 
moving  with  the  same  mean  velocity,  through  the  same 
extent  of  trajectory,  the  proportion  reduces  to 
1        1 
d^    d/ 
But  the  angular  velocity  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  twist ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
"  length  of  twisf  of  grooves,  for  round  shot,  moving 
through  equal  lengths  of  trOQeotory^  and  with  equal  mean 
he  direoUy  as  the  squares  of  their 


141.  P«§ltIon  of  centre  of  gravity.  The  ftirther  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  projectile  is  in  rear  of  the  cen- 
tre of  figure,  or  resistance  of  the  air,  the  greater  will  be 
the  lever  arm  of  the  deviating  force,  and,  consequently, 
the  greater  must  be  the  inclination  of  the  grooves,  to 
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resist  deviation,  A  conical  projectile,  of  the  same  length 
and  diameter,  requires  a  greater  inclination  of  grooves 
than  a  cylindrical  projectile ;  and  the  same  will  hold 
true  of  other  forms,  as  they  approach  one  or  the  other  of 
these  extreme  cases. 

142.  Limit  of  inclination.  The  friction  of  the  pro- 
jectile as  it  passes  along  the  grooves,  increases  with  their 
inclination ;  its  effect  will  be  to  diminish  the  range,  and 
increase  the  strain  on  the  piece.  It  is  easily  to  be  seen 
that  the  inclination  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  break 
the  projectile,  or  rupture  the  piece. 

143.  Moat  iuitable  Inclination.  The  inclination  of 
grooves  for  a  rifle-cannon,  best  suited  to  a  given  projec- 
tile, has  not  yet  been  determined  by  experience ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  wide  diversity  of  "  twists"  is 
employed  in  different  services,  and  by  different  experi- 
menters. Colonel  Cavalli,  in  his  experiments  in  Sweden, 
obtained  good  results  from  twists  of  one  turn  in  12  feet, 
and  one  turn  in  35  feet,  in  a  33-pdr.  gun;  and  a  still 
greater  variety  of  twists  have  been  employed  in  our  own 
service. 

For  a  projectile  one  and  a  half  diameters  long,  and 
6-pdr.  calibre,  excellent  practice  has  been  obtained  with 
a  twist  of  25  feet;  and  in  a  certain  form  of  the  Aim- 
strong  gun,  the  twist  is  12  feet  for  a  bore  4  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  twist  of  the  new  wrongbt-iron  rifie-gun  for  field 
service,  Is  10  feet,  and  the  twist  of  the  new  siege  gun 
is  15  feet.  The  calibre  of  the  former  is  3  inches,  and 
the  latter  4^-  inches. 
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USES    TO  WHICH    CANNON   AEE    APPLIED. 

Having  discussed  the  general  principles  whicli  govern 
the  construction  of  all  cannon,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
consider  tlie  peculiarities  which  arise  fi'om  the  uses  to 
which  the  several  kinds  are  applied. 

144.  Field-cannon.  Field-cannon  are  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  operations  of  an  army  in  the  field;  they 
should,  therefore,  have  the  essential  quality  of  mobility. 
They  are  divided  into  light  and  heavy  pieces.  The 
former  are  constructed  to  follow  the  rapid  movements 
of  light  troops  and  cavalry.  The  latter  are  employed 
to  follow  the  movements  of  heavy  troops,  to  commence 
an  action  at  long  distance,  to  defend  field-works  and 
important  positions  on  the  field  of  battle,  &c. ;  hence 
they  are  said  to  constitute  "  batteries  of  position." 

Formerly  the  light  pieces  of  the  field  service  were  the 
G-pdr.  gun  and  12-pdr.  howitzer;  and  the  heavy  pieces 
were  the  12-pdr.  gun,  and  24-pdr.  and  32-pdr.  howitzers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  in  this  countiy, 
these  pieces  were  set  aside  for  arming  field  works,  block 
houses,  etc.,  and  their  places  were  supplied  with  the  light 
12-pdr.  gun  (smooth  bore)  and  the  3-inch  rifle-gun.  The 
I'egulations  prescribe  that,  as  a  general  rule,  one-third  of 
the  pieces  of  a  field-battery  be  rifles  and  the  remainder 
smooth  bores.  Of  course  this  proportion  is  subject  to 
be  modified  by  the  character  of  the  operations  and  the 
nature  of  the  country.  The  countiy  in  which  most  of 
our  late  military  operations  were  conducted,  was  either 
broken  in  surface  or  heavily  wooded,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective fighting  was  done  at  moderate  ranges,  at  which 
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the  light  12-pdi',,  with  its  heavy  shell  and  case-shot,  was 
found  more  destructive  than  the  3-ineh  rifle-gun. 

Hijle-guna.  The  3-inch  rifle-gun  is  made  of  wrougLt- 
iron  after  a  plan  invented  at  the  Phcenixville  Iron 
Works,  Penn.  This  plan  consists  simply  in  wrapping 
"boiler  plate  around  an  iron  bar  so  as  to  form  a  cylin- 
drical mass  of  a  certain  diameter.  The  whole  is  placed 
in  a  furnace  and  brought  to  welding  heat  and  then 
passed  between  rollers  to  unite  it  solidly  together. 
The  trunnions  are  afterwards  welded,  or  "jumped"  on, 
and  the  piece  is  bored  and  turned  to  the  proper  size 
and  shape. 

The  form,  of  this  piece  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  and  is  the  same  in  its  general  character  as  "all  the 
guns  of  the  Rodman  pattern. 


Kg. 

!(•). 

The  following  are  its  pi 

ncipal 

weights,  dimensions 

etc.: 

Weight, 

820  lbs. 

Diameter  of  boi-e, 

3  in. 

Length  of  bore, 

-      21J  diam. 

Number  of  grooves. 

-      7 

Depth  of  grooves, 

0.07.5  in. 

Twist,      - 

- 

-     11  ft. 

Projectile,  weight  of 

-       10  lbs. 

Powder, 

.         -      1  lb. 

The  projectiles  used  are  shells  with  time  and  percus- 
sion  fuzes,    and    case   and    canister  shot.      Hotchkiss, 
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Schenkle,  and  Dyer  projectiles  are  all  suited  to  the 
I'ifling;  of  this  gun. 

A  S-inch  Parrott  rifle-gun,  using  Parrott  projectiles,  is 
also  employed  in  the  U.  S.  field  service.  "  This  is  a  cast- 
iron  piece  reinforced  with  a  band  of  wrought-iron,  simi- 
larly to  other  guns  of  the  Parrott  system,  (see  appen- 
dix). 

145.  ivapoieoii  Onn.  In  1856  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  light  and  diminish  the  weight 
of  the  heavy  field  artillery,  by  the  introduction  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  medium  weight  and  calibre,  (see  par.  76). 


Form.  The  form  of  the  new  piece  is  shown  in 
fig.  42.  It  has  no  chamber,  and  should  therefore  be 
classed  as  a  gun.  Its  exterior  is  characterized  by  the 
entire  absence  of  moulding  and  ornament ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  old 
field  cannon.  The  first  reinforce  is  cylindrical ;  and  it 
has  no  second  reinforce,  as  the  exterior  tapers  uniformly 
with  the  chase  from  the  extremity  of  the  first  reinforce. 
The.  size  of  the  trunnions  and  the  distance  between  the 
rimbases  are  the  same  as  in  the  24-pdr.  howitzer,  in 
order  that  both  pieces  may  be  transported  on  the  same 
kind  of  carriage. 

Dimensions;  <&c.  The  diameter  of  the  lore  is  that  of 
a  12-pdr.  'ihQlengthofhore'x^  13|calibres.  The  weight 
is  100  times  the  projectile,  or  1,200  lbs.     The  charge  of 
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powder  is  the  same  ae  for  the  heavy  12-pdrs.  (pattern 
of  1840),  or  2^  lbs.  for  solid  and  case  shot,  and  2  lbs. 
for  canister  shot.  It  has,  therefore,  neai-ly  as  great 
range  and  accuratJy  as  the  heaviest  gun  of  the  old  sys- 
tem ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  recoil  and  strain  on  the 
carriage  are  not  too  severe.  The  new  gun  and  caniage 
weigh  about  500  lbs.  more  than  the  6-pdr.  and  carriage; 
still,  it  has  been  found  to  possess  sufficient  mobility  for 
the  general  purposes  of  light  artillery. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  simplify  the  materiel  of 
field  .artillery,  and  to  increase  its  ability  to  cope  with 
the  rifle-musket,  principally  by  the  use  of  larger  and 
more  powerful  spherical  caae-shot.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  an  increased  calibre  for  light  field-guns,  is  the 
increased  weight  of  the  ammunition,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  rounds  that  can  be  carried  in  the  am- 
munition chests. 


MOUNTAIN   AND  PRAIRIE   CANNON. 

146.  Mountain,  howitzer.  Mountain  artiUeiy  is  de- 
signed io  operate  in  a  country  destitute  of  carriage-roads, 
and  inaccessible  to  field  artillery.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
light  enough  to  be  carried  on  pack-animals. 

The  piece  used  for  moun- 
tain service  is  a  short,  light 
12-pdr.    howitzer,    weighing 
Fig.  43.  220    lbs.     See   fig.    43.     The 

form  of  the  chamber  is  cylindrical,  and.  suited  to  a 
charge  of  ^  lb.  of  powder.  The  projectiles  are  shells 
and  case-shot. 

It  is.  discharged  from  a  low  two- wheel  carriage,  which 
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serves  for  transportation  whenever  the  ground  will  per- 
mit. "When  the  piece  is  packed,  the  carriage  is  packed 
on  a  separate  animal. 

The  mountain  howitzer  is  also  employed  for  prairie 
service,  and  in  defending  camps  and  frontier  forts 
against  Indians,  in  which  ease  it  is  mounted  on  a  light 
four-wheel  carriage,  called  "  the  prairie  carriage." 

In  the  Mexican  war,  the  mountain  howitzer  was  found 
useful,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  carried 
up  steep  ascents,  and  to  the  tops  of  flat-roofed  houses,  in 
street-lighting. 

SIEGE  AND   GARRISON   CANNON. 

Siege  cannon  are  intended  for  attacking,  and  gar- 
rison cannon  for  defending,  inland  fortifications  and 
the  land  fronts  of  sea-coast  tbrtifications. 

They  comprise  guns,  Jtowitzers,  and  -mm'trn's. 

147.  Siege  giin§.  A  siege  gun  is  constructed  to  throw 
a  solid  projectile  with  the  highest  practicable  velocity, 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  masonry  of  revetments,  and  to 
'diminish  the  curvature  of  the  projectile's  flight,  thereby 
increasing  its  chances  of  hitting  objects  but  slightly 
raised  from  the  ground. 

Rifled  guns  Laving  been  found  to  fulfill  these  condi- 
tions more  fully  than  smooth  bored  guns,  they  have 
entirely  superseded  the  latter  for  siege  purposes. 

A  siege  gun,  properly  so  called,  is  one  that  can  be 
mounted  on  a  siege  carriage  which  serves  both  for  the 
purposes  of  transportation  and  for  fiviag.  Very  large 
guns,  as  the  10-inch  eolumbiad  and  8  and  10-inch  rifle- 
guns  were  used  in  the  siege  operations  of  the  late  war. 
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but  they  are  not  technically  siege  guns,  for  no  suitable 
carriages  have  been  yet  provided  for  their  transportation 
over  common  roads.  Whenever  railroad  or  water  com- 
munications will  permit  them  to  be  transported,  the 
largest  guns  may  be  employed  in  siege  operations  with 
great  effect.  The  two  siege  guns  now  in  use  are  the 
4^  inch  and  the  30-pdr.  rifles. 

Fou-r  and  a  lialf  in.-Hf^-gun.  The  4^  inch  rifle-gun  is 
made  of  cast-iron,  cooled  from  the  exterior ;  the  great 
length  and  small  size  of  the  bore  rendering  the  water- 
cooling  process  impracticable.  Its  form  is  similai*  to 
that  of  the  3-inch  field-gun  (see  fig.  41  a). 

Weight,  Dimensions,  So.  The  principal  weight  and 
dimensions  of  this  gun  are  as  follows,  viz. : 


Weight, 

-      3,450  Th%. 

Diameter  of  bore, 

4.5  in. 

Length  of  boi-e, 

-      26 J  diam. 

Number  of  grooves. 

-       9 

Depth  of  grooves,     - 

.075  in. 

Twist  of  grooves,     - 

-      15  ft. 

Weight  of  projectile,    - 

-       30  lbs. 

Weight  of  powder,  - 

3.55  lb. 

This  piece  is  mounted  on  the  12-pdr.  siege  carriage, 
slightly  modified. 

Thv)'ty-pd/r.  rifle-gun.  This  gun  is  made  of  east-iron 
reinforced,  after  the  plan  of  Captain  Parrott,  with  a 
band  of  wrougbt-irou.  Its  bore  is  4.2  inches  diameter, 
and  its  length  about  28  diametere.  Its  weight  is  4,200 
lbs.,  and  it  is  carried  on  the  18-pdr.  siege  carriage.  The 
weight  of  its  projectile  and  charge  of  powder  are  the 
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same  aa  for  the  4^iiich  gun.  It  has  no  preponderance, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  a  very  accurate  and  reli.%ble 
gun  in  service. 

148.  Siege  howitzer.  The  si^ege  howitse)',  is  principal- 
ly employed  for  ricochet  firing,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
battering  the  earth  and  fragments  of  masonry  which  are 
left  standing  after  the  fire  of  the  breaching  guns  has 


Dimensions-^  &c.  The  form  of  this  howitzer  is  shown 
in  fig.  44.  fe  bore  ie  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  has 
an  elliptical  chamber, 
.nd  the  maximum 
charge  ia  4  lbs.  of  pow- 
der. As  this  piece  ia 
sometimes  fired  over 
Fig.  44.  the   heads  of    men  in 

the   advanced   trenches,    no    sabot    or   cartridge-block 
should  be  used  in  it  except  for  canister. 

The  size  of  the  trunnions  and  the  distance  between 
the  rirabraces  are  made  the  same  as  in  the  24.pdr.  gun, 
that  it  may  fit  the  24-pdr.  siege  carriage,  in  which  case 
a  CLuoin  is  used  for  elevating  instead  of  the  ordinary 
screw.  It  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  working  of 
this  piece  were  it  without  preponderance.  Its  weight  is 
2,550  lbs.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  old  siege  how- 
itzer that  the  pi'ojectile  always  rests  in  contact  with  the 
powder,  however  small  the  charge,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  ranges  are  greater  for  the  smaller  charges. 

This  piece  fires  mortar  shells,  spherical-case,  grape, 
and  canister  shot.  By  taking  off  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riage, and  reversing  the  piece  in  its  trunnions,  and  sup- 
porting the  whole  with  strong  timbers,  this  piece  may 
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he  used  as  a  mortar,  in  wLieh  capacity  it  gives  very 
long  I'angea. 

149.  Siege  mortars.  Siege  mortars  comprise  the  cmn- 
mon  mortars  and  Coelwrn  mortar.  The  stone  mortar  was 
formerly  used  for  siege  purposes,  but  ia  now  laid  aside. 

Dimensions.    The  form  of  the  common  siege  naortars 
is  shown  in  fig.  45.     There  are  two  sizes,  the  8  and  10 
i]  inch,  so  called  from  the  diameters 
of  their  bores.     They  have  no  pre- 
j  ponderance,  and  elevation  and  de- 
I  pression  are    effected  by  a    lever 
Fig.  43.  the  point  of  which  acts  in  a  ratchet 

(a  a)  cast  on  the  breeqh.  The  faltrum  of  this  lever  is 
attached  to  the  rear  transom  of  the  mortar-bed.  The 
chamber  is  elliptical  as  in  the  siege  howitzer,  and  for 
the  reason  given  in  the  description  of  that  piece,  the  new 
mortars  give  longer  ranges  than  the  old  ones.  The 
bores  of  these  mortal's  are  about  two  diameters  long, 
and  the  weights  about  22  times  that  of  the  projectiles, 
respectively.  To  prevent  the  primers  from  pulling  out 
of  the  vent,  there  should  be  a  grooved  pulley  attached 
to  the  devising  ($)  for  the  lanyard  to  pass  over. 

Vertical  field  of  jvfe.  The  vertical  field  of  fire  lie's 
between  30°  and  60'^.  The  angle  at  which  mortai-s  are 
usually  fired  is  45°.  This  gives  very  nearly  the  max- 
imum range  for  a  given  charge  of  powder. 

Natm-al  line  of  sight.  The  exterior  form  of  the  siege 
mortars  is  cylindrical;  consequently  the  natural  line  of 
sight  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore,^ — a  position  of 
great  convenience  in  aiming.  The  line  of  sight  should 
be  permanently  marked  on  the  piece  while  it  is  in  the 
boring  rail). 
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Ohjeot.  Siege  moi-tars  are  used  to  attain  those  por- 
tions of  a  woi'k,  by  vertical  fli-e,  which  are  defended 
against  the  direct  and  ricochet  fires  of  guns  and  how- 
itzers, such  as  the  covered  way,  the  ditch  with  its  com- 
munications, and  the  roofs  of  magazines,  casemates,  etc. 

Projectiles.  The  projectile  principally  used  in  mor- 
tars is  the  shell,  which  for  the  S-incb  weighs  44  lbs.,  and 
for  the  10-inch,  88  lbs. 

General  Bormanii,  of  the  Belgian  service,  some  years 
ago  proposed  to  convert  the  10-inch  mortar  shell  into  a 
spherical  case  shot  by  filling  it  with  balls  about  the  size 
of  12-pdr.  canister  shot,  and  a  bui-sting  charge  sufficient 
to  rupture  the  shell ;  the  fuse  to  be  timed  so  that  the 
projectile  would  bui-st  about  50  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  effect  of  such  projectiles  at  the  siege  of  Petersburgh 
is  thus  described  by  General  Abbott,  the  commander 
of  the  siege  batteries  ; 

"This  battle  was  probably  the  first  in  which  spherical 
case  shot  from  heavy  mortars  was  used.  The  expedient 
of  putting  thii-ty  12-pdr.  canister  shot  under  the  burst- 
ing charge  of  the  10-iuch  shells  was  of  gi'eat  utility, 
their  steady  fire  keeping  quiet  the  most  dreaded  flank- 
ing batteries  of  the  enemy's  line," 

From  its  lightness,  and  consequent  mobility,  the 
8-inch  mortar  may  be  usefully  employed  in  reaching  an 
enemy  sheltered  by  temporary  field  works. 

151,  coehom  moi-iar.  The  Coehorn  mortar,  so  called 
from  after  its  inventor,  General  Coehoni,  is  a  very  small 
bronze  mortar,  designed  to  throw  a  24-pdr.  shell  to  dis- 
tances not  exceeding  1,200  yds.  Its  weight  is  164  lbs., 
its  maximum  charge  ^  lb.  of  powder,  and  it  is  mounted 
on  a  wooden  block  fni-uished  with  handles,  so  that  two 
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men  can  easily  cany  it  from  one  part  of  a  work  to 
another. 

In  the  !ate  waj*  this  piece  was  rouch  used  in  .the  field 
against  troops  covei-ed  by  rifle-pits.  At  Fort  Wagner, 
General  Gillmore  says  that  it  followed  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  sappers  and  did  good  service  against  the 
enemy  who  were  not  sheltered  against  vertical  fire. 

If  fired  with  friction  piimers,  this  mortar  should  be 
provided  with  a  shield  of  sheet-iron  so  placed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  fragments  of  the  primers  fi'om  flying  among 
the  gunners. 

SEA-COAST   CANNON. 

152.  Object.  Sea-coast  cannon  are  mounted  in  sea- 
coast  batteries  for  the  defence  of  harbors,  roadsteads, 
etc.,  against  vessels  of  war. 

The  efficiency  of  all  cannon  depends  on  their  calibre, 
combined  with  facility  of  manceuvre,  or  rapidity  of  fire. 
As  sea-coast  cannon  generally  occupy  permanent  posi- 
tions, the  weight  of  the  piece  and  projectile  is  not  a 
serious  oli^'ection  to  an  increase  of  calibre,  provided  the 
proper  mechanical  facilities  are  supplied  for  moving 
them  with  celerity.  Projectiles  of  10-inch  calibre  can 
be  handled  by  two  men.  Those  of  15-inch  calibre  re- 
quire the  aid  of  machinery  to  lift  them  quickly  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece. 

153.  I.arge  cannon.  It  is  proposed  to  mount  special 
cannon  of  very  large  calibre  at  certain  points  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  most  important  harbors.  The 
intention  in  such  cases  is  that  the  projectile  shall  eon- 
tain  powder  enough  to  constitute  a  mine,  and  destroy  an 
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enemy's  vessel  at  a  single  shot.  As  the  fire  of  such 
pieces  is  necessai-ily  slow,  and  the  speed  of  steam  ves- 
sels very  great,  it  is  evident  that  success  depends  on  the 
certainty  with  which  a  single  shot  sti'ikes  the  object. 
A  system  of  obstructions,  snch  as  rafts  or  torpedoes, 
should  therefore  be  combined  with  them. 

A  20-inch  gun  has  lately  been  made  and  mounted  in  ac- 
cordance wtth  this  idea,  for  the  defence  of  the  J^ew  York 
Harbor.  It  weighs  117,000  lbs.,  carries  a  solid  shot 
weighing  1,080  lbs.,  with  a  charge  of  100  lbs.  of  powder. 

154.  Projectiles.  The  most  effective  projectiles  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  wooden  ships  are  shells 
and  hot  shot.  The  destructive  superiority  of  the  for- 
mer was  well  attested  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  naval  engagement  of  Sinope,  when  the  en- 
tire Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Russian  shells  in 
about  one  hour's  time.  In  the  sea-fight  between  the 
Kearaarge  and  Alabama,  the  victory  of  the  former  wag 
won  by  the  great  destructive  power  of  its  11-inch  shells. 

Modern  mechanical  skill  has  succeeded  in  covering 
vessels  of  war  with  plates  of  wrought-iron  which  are 
proof  against  shells  and  solid  projectiles  of  less  calibre 
than  8  inches.  Rifle  projectiles  of  less  calibre  have  the 
power  to  penetrate  such  plates,  but  they  do  not  make 
the  irregular  holes  and  produce  the  shattering  effects 
of  larger  round  shot, — holes  that  cannot  be  plugged, 
and  injuries  that  cannot  be  repaired  in  action. 

155.  Kinds  of  sea-coast  cnnnoii.  Sea-coast  cannon 
comprise  guns^  columbiads^  howitzers  and  mortars. 

The  solid  shot  pieces  of  the  sea-coast  service  are 
the  32-pdr.  and  42-pdr.  guns,  and  the  8-inch,  10-inch, 
13-inch,  and  15-inch  columbiads  and  Rodman  guns. 
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The  form  of  the  sea-eoast  guns  in  service  is  shown  in 
fig.  26.  Those  to  "be  made  hereafter  will  have  no  Imse- 
ring^  nor  swell  of  mvzele. 

Diinensions,  t&c,  of  the  guns.  The  mean  length  of 
hore  is  about  16  calibres.  The  mean  meight  is  about 
200  times  the  solid  shot.  The  natural  line  of  sight 
being  intercepted  by  the  reinforce,  an  artificial  one  is 
formed  by  affixing  a  sight  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 
The  charge  of  powder-  is  ordinarily  ^  the  weight  of  the 
solid  shot.  The  projectiles  employed  are  solid  shot, 
shells,  and  case-shot.  The  mawi'muin  O/ngle  of  elevation 
when  mounted  in  barbette  is  11°,  and  in  casemate  it  is  9°. 

156.  coiiimhiads.  The  colurabiads  are  a  species  of 
sea-coast  cannon  which  combine  certain  qualities  of  the 
gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar;  in  other  words,  they  are 
long,  chambered  pieces,  capable  of  projecting  solid  shot 
and  shells,  with  heavy  charges  of  powder,  at  high  angles 
of  elevation,  and  are,  therefore,  equally  suited  to  the 
defence  of  narrow  channels  and  distant  roadsteads. 

The  columbiad  was  invented  by  the  late  Colonel 
Bomford,  and  used  in  the  war  of  1812  for  firing  solid 
shot.  In,1844  the  model  was  changed,  by  lengthening 
the  bore  and  increasing  the  weight  of  metal,  to  enable 
it  to  endure  an  increased  charge  of  powder,  or  \  of  the 
weight  of  the  solid  shot, 

8ix  years  after  this,  it  was  discovered  that  the  pieces 
thus  altered  did  not  always  possess  the  requisite  strength. 
In  1858,  they  were  degi-aded  to  the  rank  of  shell-guns, 

Note.— All  of  our  serviceable  seKrCoast  gntis  have  been  lately  rifled  on  the 
Parrott  ByBtem.  They  ace  served  with  a  charge  of  powder  which  weighs  one- 
fifth,  and  a  projectile  which  weig-hs  twice  that  of  the  corresponding  round 
ball.  After  extended  trials  it  was  only  found  necessary  to  band  the  43-pdcs.  to 
enable  thera  to  eudure  this  charge. 
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to  be  fired  with  diminished  charges  of  powder,  and 
their  places  supplied  with  pieces  of  improved  model. 
The  changes  made  in  forming  the  new  model,  consisted 
in  giving  greater  thickness  of  metal  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  the  bore,  which  was  done  by  diminishing 
the  length  of  the  bore  itself;  in  substituting  a  hemi- 
spherica!  bottom  to  the  bore,  and  removing  the  cylin- 
drical chamber ;  in  removing  the  swell  of  the  muzzle 
and  base-ring ;  and  in .  rounding  off  the  comer  of  the 
breech. 

From  the  fact  that  all  the  trial  pieces  have  success- 
fully endured  very  severe  tests,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  defects  of  the  previous  model  arose  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  cylindrical  chamber,  and  a  deficiency  of  metal 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  bore,* 

lo  1860,  the  model  proposed  by  Captain  Rodman  was 
adopted  for  all  sea-coast  cannon.  This  mode!  is  shown 
in  fig.  46 ;  it  does  not  differ,  however,  in  its  essential 
particulars  from  the  model  of  1858, 


Fig.  46. 


•  Si  of  the  trial  pieces  (three  S-in,  and  three  lO-in.),  made  at  different  fc 
endured  Bueceasfully  upward  of  1,000  scrvice-rounda.  Two  lO-inch  pieces  (ono  cast 
hollow,  and  the  other  cast  aoKd)  wereflrcd  2,600  rounds  with  solid  shot  and  11  lbs. 
of  powder,  and  1,632  rounds  with  18  Iba.  of  powder  and  solid  shot.  Tho  only  injury 
sustained  was  the  enlargement  of  the  bore  by  the  cutting  action  of  the  gaa  as  it 
passed  over  the  shot  The  enlargement  of  the  hore  of  the  Hohd-eaat  piece  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  hollow  one. 
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Dimensions.  The  following  are  the  principal  diiueii- 
siona,  etc.,  of  the  new"  Rodmau  guns; 

r   8-ineh,  about  14  diatnetei's. 
Length  of  bore,   ■  }  lO-inch,      "      12  diametei-s. 
Il5-iiich,      "      11  diameters. 
r  8-inch,     -     -     8,500  lbs. 
Weight,    -     -     -    J  10-ineh,     -     -  15,000  lbs. 
U5-iBch,      -     ■  50,000  lbs. 

r   8-Jnch,      ■      ■      10  lbs. 
Charge,  shot  and  shells,  -I  lO-ineli,      -      ■      15  lbs. 
1 15-inch,      -      -      40  lbs. 
In  firing  against  iron-clad  vessels,  the  foregoing  charges 
may  be  increased  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

All  of  the  new  sea-coast  cannon  are  made  without 
preponderance,  and  elevation  and  depression  are  effected 
by  a  lever,  the  point  of  which  works  in  a  ratchet  cut  in 
the  breech  of  the  piece  at  right  angles  to  the  trunnioQS. 
The  fulcrum  upon  which  the  lever  rests  is  attached  to 
the  rear  transom  of  the  gun-carriage.  These  cannon 
can  be  depressed  5°  and  elevated  39°. 

Besides  the  old  32  and  42-pdr.  sea-coast  guns  which 
have  been  rifled  for  temporary  purposes,  there  are  now 
mounted  on  onr  forts  a  large  number  of  100-pdr.,  200-pdr. 
and  300-pdr.  Parrott  guns,  firing  charges  of  10,  16,  and  25 
lbs.  of  powder,  respectively.  Trials  'are  now  being  made 
with  10  and  12-in.  rifle-guns  of  the  Rodman  pattern. 

157.  Howitzer.  An  iron  piece,  similar  in  form  to  the 
24-pdr.  field  howitzer,  is  employed  to  flank  the  ditches 
of  permanent  works,  principally  with  canister  shot. 
This  piece  is  sometimes  called  a  garrison  howitzer. 

158.  Mortar.  The  sea-coast  mortars  are  similar  in 
shape  and  construction  to  the  siege  mortars  (fig.  45),  but 
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being  intended  for  greater  range  are  heavier  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  projectiles  used  in  them. 

The  13-inch  weighs  17,000  lbs.;  the  10-inch,  V,300  lbs. 
The  maximum  charge  is  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the 
projectiles,  respectively.  The  bore  of  the  13-inch  mortar 
is  3.7  diameters  in  length ;  that  of  the  lO-inch  mortar  is 
3.25  diameters.  Sea-coast  mortars  are  sometimes  used 
for  siege  purposes,  but  they  are  properly  intended  for 
striking  the  decks  of  vessels  in  a  vertical    direction, 

hence  penetrating  to  the  bottom,  causing  them  to  sink. 


MANUFACTURE   OF   CANNON". 

IfiO.  Where  made.  Cannon  for  the  United  States' 
service  are  made  by  private  founders.  The  material 
and  product  of  the  casting  are  under  the  supervision 
of  an  ordnance  officer,  who  receives  the  pieces  only  after 
they  have  satisfied  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  service. 

The  foundries  for  making  east-iron  cannon  are  at 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh 
and  Keading,  Pa.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.  Bronze  can- 
non are  made  at  Chicopee  and  South  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Wrought-iron  field  cannon  are  made 
at  Phcenixville,  Pa.  A  foundry  for  casting  15-inch  and 
smaller  cannon  is  being  erected  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  There  is  at  this  Navy  Yard  a  foundry  for  cast- 
ing bronze  howitzers  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for   many  years.      Besides    these,    there  are 
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several  private  establishments  where  special  cannon  are 
made. 

The  manufactiu'e  of  cannon  is  a  valuable  branch,  of 
the  work  of  these  foundries,  but  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  not  sufficiently  regular  and  extensive  to 
support  them,  and  mueb.  other  work  is  attended  to ;  but 
the  experience  thereby  oMained  in  the  properties  and 
manner  of  treating  metals,  is  useful  in  the  improvement 
of  ordnance. 

The  several  operations  of  manufacturing  camioii  are, 
moulding,  castiThg,  oooUng,  and  jmishing. 

161.  Moulding.  Moulding,  in  general  terms,  is  the 
process  by  which  a  cavity  of  the  form  of  the  gun  is  ob- 
tained, by  im"bedding  a  wooden  model  in  sand,  and  then 
withdrawing  it. 

The  wooden  model  is  technically  called 
the  " pattern i"  and  the  sand  is  confined  in 
a  box,  which  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
ffi  parts,  for  convenience   in  withdrawing  the 
pattern. 

The  pattern  of  the  piece  to  be  cast,  some- 
what enlarged  in  its  different  dimensions,  is 
composed  of  several  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
well  seasoned,  or,  for  greater  durability,  of 
cast  iron.  The  first  piece  of  the  model  com- 
prises the  body  of  the  piece  from  the  base- 
ring  to  the  chase-ring;  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle,  and  the  sprue,  or  dead-head,  are 
formed  of  the  second  piece  (fig.  49) ;  the 
breech,  of  the  third;  and  the  trunnions,  of 
fourth  and  fifth  pieces.  See  figs.  50  and 
51. 
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j„pi^gf.  The  sprue,  usually  called  ^Hke  liead^''  is 

an  additional  length  given  to  the  piece,  for 

the  purpose  of  receiving  the  scoria  of  the 

melted  metal  as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and 

'^'  ■*  ■        famishing  the  extra  metal  needed  to  feed 

the  shrinkage.     Its  weight  also  increases'  the  density  of 

the  lower  portions  of  the  piece. 

The  breech  is  slightly  lengthened  in 
the  direction  of  the  linob  of  the  cascable, 
to  form  a  square  projection  by  which  the 
piece  can  be  held,  when  being  turned  and 
Fig.  51.  bored. 

The  best  material  for  the  monld  is  dry,  hard,  angu- 
lar, and  refractory  sand,  which  must  be  moistened  with 
water  in  which  strong  clay  has  been  stirred,  to  make  it 
sufficiently  adhesive.  When  not  sufficiently  refractory, 
the  sand  is  vitrified  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
melted  metal,  and  protuberances — not  easily  removed 
— are  formed  on  the  casting.  When  not  sufficiently 
coarse  and  angular,  the  materials  canuot  be  so  united 
as  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  moulds. 

The  mould  is  formed  in  a  case  of  cast- 
iron,  and  termed  the  " box"  or  the  "Jhs^," 
of  several  pieces,  each  of  which 
flanges    perforated   with    holes   for 
Fig.  B3.         screw-bolts  and  nuts,  to  imite  the  parts 
firmly.     Fig.  52. 

To  form  the  mould,  the  pattern  for  the  sprue  and 
muzzle,  previously  coated  with  pulverized  charcoal,  or 
coke  moistened  with  clay-water,  to  prevent  adhesion,  is 
placed  vertically  on  the  ground,  muzzle-part  up,  and 
carefully  surrounded  by  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
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jacket.     When  properly  adjusted,  tlie  sand,  prepared 
as  above,  is  rammed  around  it.    The  model  for  the 


"body  of  the  piece  is  then,  placed  on  the  top  of  this,  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  jactet  correctly  secured 
on,  and  filled  in  succession  with  the  moulding  composi- 
tion. The  patterns  for  the  trunnions  and  rimhases  are 
bolted  to  the  model  of  the  piece,  and  when  the  sand  is 
rammed  firmly  around  these,  the  bolts  are  withdrawn, 
this  part  of  the  mould  completed,  and  the  end-plates 
screwed  on.      Fig,  53. 

After  completing  the  mould  for  the  body  of  the  piece, 
the  model  for  the  eascaWe  is  properly  adjusted  and  the 
mould  completed. 

Care  is  taken  to  cover  each  portion  of  the  model  with 
the  coke-wash,  mentioned  above,  and  to  sprinkle  dry 
sand  upon  the  top  of  the  mould  in  each  piece  of  the 
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jacket,  to  prevent  adhesion,  8o  tliat  the  portions  of  the 
monJd  may  be  separated. 

In  the  "body  of  the  sand,  a  channel  (b)  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metal,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  mould  cavity.  It  enters  at  the  "bottom  of  the  mould, 
to  prevent  the  bottom  from  being  injured  by  the  falling 
metal,  and  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  give  a  circular 
motion  to  the  metal  as  it  rises  in  the  mould,  and  there- 
by prevent  the  scoria  from  adhering  to  the  sides. 

When  the  mould  is  completed,  the  parts  of  the  flask 
are  carefully  taken  apart,  and  the  pieces  of  the  model 
withdrawn  from  the  mould  contained  in  them.  If  any 
portions  of  the  mould  be  injured  in  withdrawing  the 
model,  they  are  I'epaired,  and  the  interior  of  the  mould 
is  covered  with  coke- wash ;  after  which  the  several  parts 
are  placed  in  an  oven  to  be  gradually  and  perfectly 
dried.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  parts  are  car- 
ried to  a  pit,  where  they  are  united  and  secured  in  a 
vertical  position,  with  the  breech  below.  Any  portion 
of  the  sand  broken  off  during  the  movements  and  ad- 
justments, should  be  replaced,  and  the  whole  of  the 
interior  covered  with  coke-wash. 

The  object  of  coke-wash  is  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
adhering  to  the  melted  metal,  which,  when  prepared,  is 
made  to  flow  in  at  the  entrance  of  the  side-channel.  As 
the  metal  rises  in  the  mould,  a  workman  agitates  it  with 
a  long  pine  stick,  to  cause  the  scoria  and  other  impu- 
rities to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  bring  them  toward  the 
centre  of  the  mould  to  prevent  their  entering  the  cavi- 
ties for  the  trunnions. 

162,  Cooling.  After  the  mould  is  placed  properly  in 
the  pit,  it  is  usual  to  surround  the  bos  with  sand,  at 
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least  as  high,  as  the  trunnioiis  of  the  gun.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  rapid  cooling.  With  guns  as  heavy  as  24- 
pdrs.,  this  sand  is  not  removed  for  three  days ;  and  as 
the  gun  is  heavier  the  time  is  prolonged,  and  is  from  V 
to  8  days  for  the  10-iu.  columbiad.  At  the  proper  time 
this  sand  is  removed,  and  the  gun,  still  imbedded  in  the 
box  and  sand  of  the  mould  proper,  is  hoisted  out,  and 
the  box  taken  off,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  the  gun  cleaned 
of  the  sand.  .For  the  method  of  cooling  from  the  in- 
terior,* see  section  102. 

163.  BoriMg  and  tiimiug.  A  cannon  is  bored  by  giv- 
ing it  a  rotary  motion  around  its  axis,  and  causing  a 
rod  armed  with  a  cutter  to  press  against  the  metal  in 
the  proper  direction. 

The  piece,  supported  in  a  rack,  is  earefully  adjusted; 
with  its  axis  horizontal,  and  made  to  revolve  on  this 
axis,  by  machinery  attached  to  the  square  knob  on  the 
caseable.  After  adjustment,  the  sprue-head  is  first  to 
be  cut  off.  This  is  effected  by  placing  a  cutter  opposite 
the  point  at  which  the  section  is  to  be  made,  and  press- 
ing it  against  the  metal  whilst  the  piece  is  turning. 
The  head  being  cut  off,  and  the  cutter  removed,  the 
boring  is  commenced  by  placing  the  boring-rod,  armed 
with  the  first  cutter,  called  the  pwi^cer,  in  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  pressing  it  against 
the  metal.  The  piercer  is  used  till  it  penetrates  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  after  which,  a  second  cutter,  or 
recuimr,  is  attached  to  the  boring-rod ;  and  with  this  the 
boring  is  made  complete  to  the  round  part  of  the  cham- 
ber.    The  reamer  is  then  removed,  and  its  place  sUp- 

'  All  cnat-iron  cannon  for  the  land  service  are  now  required  to  bo  oast  IioUow, 
and  cooled  from  the  interior,  after  tlie  plan  of  Captain  Roduian. 
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plied  "by  the  dia/rnher-cutter,  whicli  gives  tlie  necessary 
form  and  finish  to  that  part  of  the  bore.  In  hollow- 
cast  cannon  the  piercer  is  dispensed  with. 

Whilst  the  boring  is  taking  place,  the  workman  con- 
trives to  finish  the  tnming  of  all  the  exterior  of  the 
piece  except  the  portion  between  the  trunnions,  which 
is  afterward  planed  off  in  another  machine. 

These  operations  having  been  completed,  the  piece  is 
placed  ia  the  trunnion-machine,  and  the  trunnions  are 
turned  down  to  the  proper  size. 

Care  is  taken  to  make  the  trunnions  of  the  same 
diameter,  and  perfectly  cylindrical.  Their  axes  should 
be  in  the  same  right  line,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  piece,  and  intersecting  it. 

Boring  the  vent.  Whilst  in  the  trunnion-lathe,  the 
axis  of  the  piece  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  the  angle 
the  vent  is  to  make  with  it.  A  drill  is  placed  ver- 
tically over  the  point  where  the  vent  is  to  be  bored, 
and  pressed  against  the  metal  whilst  a  rotary  motion  is 
given  to  it  by  hand  or  machinery. 

The  time  required  to  finish  a -cannon,  ready  for  in- 
spection, depends  upon  its  size,  or  from  three  to  four 
weeks  for  a  24-pdr.  gun,  and  six  weeks  for  an  10-inch 
gun. 

INSPECTION  OF  CANNON. 

164.  Inspecting  instriimenti.  These  are  used  to  verily 
the  dimensions  of  cannon,  and  to  detect  the  presence 
and  measure  the  size  of  cavities  in  the  metal. 

The  star-gmige  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  at  any  point. 

The  cylinder-staff  is  nsed  to  measure  the  length  of 
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the  "bore.  It  is  supported  by  a  rest  of  a  T  form  at  the 
muzzle,  and  the  extremity  inserted  in  the  gun  is  armed 
with  a  vmaswrmg-pomt  and  gvdde-pl'ate. 

The  (yyliiider  gauge  is  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  turned 
to  the  exact  or  true  diameter  of  the  bore.  When  used, 
it  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder-staff. 

The  searoher  consists  of  four  flat  spring  turned  up 
at  the  end,  and  attached  to  a- socket  which  is  screwed 
on  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder-staff.  It  is  xised  to  feel 
for  cavities  in  the  surface  of  the  bore. 

The  tow/im'oTi^aM^^. verifies  the  diameters  of  the  trun- 
nions and  rimbases. 

The  Immmon-squa/re  is  used  to  verify  the  position  of 
the  trunnions  with  regard  to  the  bore. 

The  immmon-ruh  measures  the  distance  of  the  trun- 
nions irom  the  rear  of  the  base-ring. 

Oal/ipers,  for  measuring  exterior  diameters. 

A  stamdard-nde,  for  verifying  other  instruments. 

The  vent-gmtges  are  two  pointed  pieces  of  steel  wire, 
0.005  inch  greater  and  less  than  the  true  diameter  of 
the  vent,  to  verify  its  size. 

The  ventrsearGher,  is  a  hooked  wire,  used  to  detect 
cavities  in  the  vent. 

A  Twmm&r-head^  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  bottom 
of  the  bore,  and  furnished  with  a  staff,  is  used  to  ascer- 
tain the  interior  position  of  the  vent. 

A  wooden  rule  to  measure  exterior  lengths. 

A  mvrror;  a  wow  tmt 


Figwe  am.d  leUer  eta/mps^  to  affix  the  required  marks. 

165.  Inspection.    The  objects  of    inspecting  cannon 

are  to  verify  their  dimensions,  particularly  those  which 
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affect  the  accuracy  of  fire,  and  the  relation  of  the  piece 
to  its  carriage,  and  to  detect  any  defects  of  metal  and 
workmanship,  that  would  be  likely  to  impair  their 
strength  and  endurance. 

Cannon  presented  fpr  inspection  and  proof,  are  placed 
on  skids,  for  the  convenience  of  turning  and  moving 
them  easily.  They  are  first  examined  carefully  on  the 
exterior,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  flaws  or 
cracks  in  the  metal,  whether  they  are  finished  as  pre- 
scribed, and  to  judge,  as  well  as  practicable,  of  the 
quality  of  the  metal.  They  must  not  be  covered  with 
paint,  lacquer,  or  any  other  composition.  If  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  conceal  flaws 
or  cavities,  by  plugging  them,  the  gun  is  rejected  with- 
out further  examination. 

After  this  preliminary  examination,  the  inspector  pro- 
ceeds to  verify  the  dimensions  of  the  piece. 

The  interior  of  tJte  hore  is  first  examined  by  reflecting 
the  sun's  rays  into  it  from  a  mirror ;  or  by  a  lighted 
wax-taper  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  and  inserted 
into  the  bore.  The  searcher  is  then  introduced,  and 
pushed  slowly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  with- 
drawn, turning  it  at  the  same  time  ;  if  one  of  the  points 
hangs,  the  position  of  the  hole  is  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  gun,  by  noticing  its  distance  from  the  muzzle, 
and  its  position  in  the  bore  ;  the  size  and  figure  of  the 
cavity,  are  found  by  taking  an  impression  of  it  in  wow, 
placed  on  the  end  of  a  hook. 

The  cylmder  go-uge,  screwed  on  the  staff,  is  then 
pushed  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  part  of 
the  bore,  and  withdrawn ;  it  must  go  to  the  bottom,  or 
the  bore  is  too  small. 
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The  bore  is  then  measured  with  the  sta/r-ganige.  The 
measurements  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  i  Inch  in 
the  part  of  the  bore  occupied  by  the  shot ;  at  intervals 
of  one  inch  in  rear  of  the  trunnions,  and  of  about  one 
calibre  from  the  trunnions  to  the  muzzle. 

The  position  of  the  trwnnions,  with  regard  to  the  axis 
of  the  bore,  and  to  each  other,  is  next  ascertained. 

To  verify  the  posiUon  of  the  axis  of  the  Pi'v/miions,  set 
the  trunnion-square  on  the  trunnions,  and  see  that  the 
lower  edges  of  its  branches  touch  them  throughout  their 
whole  length ;  push  the  slide  down  tiU  it  touches  the 
surface  of  the  piece,  and  secure  it  in  that  position  by 
the  thumb-screw ;  turn  the  piece  over,  and  apply  the 
trunnion-square  to  the  opposite  side,  and  if,  when  the 
point  of  the  slide  touches  the  surface  of  the  piece,  the 
lower  edges  of  the  branches  rest  on  the  trunnions,  the 
axis  of  the  trunnions  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  axis 
of  the  bore ;  if  they  do  not  touch  the  trunnions,  their 
ax:is  is  above  the  axis  of  the  bore  by  half  the  space  be- 
tween ;  and  if  the  edges  touch  the  trunnions,  and  the 
point  of  the  elide  does  not  touch  the  surface  of  the 
piece,  their  axis  is  below  the  axis  of  the  bore.  If  the 
(dignment  of  the  t/rwmiions  be  accurate,  the  edges  of  the 
trunnion-square  will  fit  on  them,  when  applied  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  surface ;  theic  diameter  and  cylin- 
diical  form,  and  the  diameter  of  the  rimbases,  are  veri- 
fied with  the  trunnion-gauge. 

To  ascertain  the  length  of  the  hove,  screw  the  guide- 
plate  and  measuring-point  on  the  cylinder-staff,  and 
push  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore ;  place  a  half- 
I  in  the  muzzle,  and  rest  the  staff  in  its  gi'oove : 
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apply  a  sVraigJd-edge  to  the  face  of  the  muazle,  and  read 
the  length  of  the  bore  on  the  staff. 

The  eeoterwr  lengtlis  are  measured  by  the  t'ule,  or  by 
&.  profile,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  first  verified. 

The  exterior  diameters  are  measured  with  the  cali- 
pers and  gradvxited  nde. 

T\iQ  position  of  tJis  interior  orifice  of  tJte  vent  is  found 
from  the  mark  on  the  rcmmwr-liead  by  the  venPgauge, 
inserted  in  the  vent  while  the  rammer-head  is  held 
against  the  bottom  of  the  bore ;  two  impressions  are 
taken.  The  position  of  the  exterior  orifice  of  the  vent 
is  also  verified.  The  vent  is  examined  with  the  gauges, 
and  with  the  vent-setwcher,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any 
cavities  in  it. 

In  mortars,  the  dimensions  of  the  conical  cJMmhers 
and  the  fot^m  of  tlie  hreech,  may  be  verified  with  pat- 
terns made  of  plate-iron.  After  the  powder-proof  the 
bore  is  washed  and  wiped  clean,  and  the  bore  and 
vent  again  examined,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
remeasured. 

The  results  of  each  of  the  measurements  and  exami- 
nations are  noted  on  the  inspection  report  against  the 
number  of  the  gun. 

166.  Bronze  cannon.  That  the  finished  bore  of  a 
bronze  piece  may  not  be  injured  by  the  proof-charge,  it 
is  bored  out  under  size,  from  .04  to  .05  inch,  and,  after 
proof,  reamed  out  to  the  true  size.  When  the  powder- 
proof  is  finished,  the  bore  should  be  cleaned  and  exam- 
ined ;  the  vent  should  be  stopped  up  with  a  greased 
wooden  plug,  the  muzzle  raised,  and  the  gun  filled  with 
water,  to  which  pressure  should  be  applied  to  force  it  into 
any  cavities  that  exist ;  or  the  water  should  be  allowed 
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to  remain  in,  tlie  bore  twenty-four  hours.  The  hore  must 
tlien  be  sponged  diy  and  clean,  and  viewed  witb  a  mir- 
roT  or  GO/ndle,  to  discover  if  any  water  oozes  from  cracks 
or  cavities,  and  also,  if  any  enlargement  lias  taken  place. 
The  quantity  that  runs  out  of  a  crack  or  honey-comb 
will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  defect ;  and  if  it  exceed 
a  few  drops,  the  piece  should  be  rejected,  although  the 
measured  depth  of  the  cavity  may  not  exceed  the  allow- 
ance. 

After  the  bore  has  been  reamed  out  to  its  proper 
size,  its  dimensions  are  again  verified,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  bore  and  vent  is  made,  to  detect  any  defects 
which  may  have  been  caused  or  developed  by  the  proo£ 

Whitish  spots  show  a  separation  of  the  tin  from  the 
copper,  and,  if  extensive,  should  condemn  the  piece. 

A  great  variation  from  the  true  weight,  which  the 
dimensions  do  not  account  for,  shows  a  defect  in  the 
alloy. 

Bronze  cannon  should  be  rejected  for  the  following 
sized  cavities  or  honey-combs : 

Exterior.  Any  hole  or  cavity  0.25  in.  deep  in  front 
of  the  trunnions,  and  0.2  in.  deep  at  or  behind  the 
trunnions. 

Interior.  From  the  muzzle  to  the  reinforce,  any 
cavity  0.15  deep.  Any  cavity  from  the  reinfoi'ce  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bore. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  inspection  of  cast-iron  and 
bronze  cannon  are  alike. 

PROOF  OF  CANNON. 
167.  Powder-proof.  Gunpowder  {or -pYovmg  ordnance 
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should  be  of  the  best  quality,  ranging  not  less  tliau  250 
yds.  by  the  eprouvette.  The  carPridge-bags  are  made  of 
wooUen  stuff  or  paper,  the  full  diameter  of  the  bore  or 
chamber.  They  are  filled  by  weight,  and  if'  not  filled  at 
the  place  where  the  guns  are  proved,  each  bag  should 
be  enveloped  in  a  paper  cylinder  and  cap,  mai'ked  with 
the  weight  of  powder  and  its  proof-range. 

The  shot  must  be  smooth,  free  from  seams  and  other 
inequalities  that  might  injure  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and 
they  must  be  of  the  true  diameter  given  in  the  tables. 

168.  iroD  cannon.  Owns  and  howitzers  are  laid  with 
the  muzzle  resting  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  the  breech 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  plank,  giving  the  bore  a  small 
elevation. 

Mortars  are  mounted  on  strong  wooden  frames  or 
beds,  at  an  elevation  of  45",  supported  by  the  trunnions. 

GhMhs,  &c.  Guns,  howitzers  and  columbiads,  are  fired 
three  times,  with  a  solid  shot  and  a  charge  of  powder 
somewhat  greater  than  the  service  charge. 

In  proving  new  guns,  compound  shot,  or  a  cylinder 
with  hemispherical  ends,  of  the  true  diameter  of  the 
shot,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the  two  shot,  should  be 
used  instead  of  them. 

Should  any  of  the  guns  proved  at  one  time,  fail  to 
sustain  the  above  proof,  the  remainder  shall  be  rejected, 
if  made  of  the  same  metal  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Mortars  are  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above, 
with  the  exception  that  shells  filled  with  sand  are  used 
in  place  of  shot. 

169.  Bronze  cannon  are  fired  three  times  with  solid 
shot  and  a  charge  of  powder  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
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shot.  If  the  piece  has  "been  in  service,  or  if  it  be  new, 
and  its  bore  be  of  the  true  size,  the  shot  should  be 
wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  to  save  the  boi'e  as 
much  as  possible  from  injury. 

170.  Inspection  marks.*  All  cannon  are  required  to 
be  weighed,  aud  to  be  marked  as  follows,  viz. :  the  num- 
her  of  ilie  gun,  the  initials  of  the  inspector's  name,  on 
the  face  of  the  muzzle — the  numbers,  in  a  separate  series, 
for  each  kind  and  calibre  at  each  foundry ;  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  the  founds  and  the  foundry,  on 
the  end  of  the  right  trunnion;  the  year  of  fabrication, 
on  the  end  of  the  left  trunnion ;  the  foundi^y  number, 
on  the  end  of  the  right  rimbase,  above  the  trunnion ; 
the  weight  of  tlie  piece  in  pounds,  on  the  base  of  the 
breech ;  the  letters  IT.  S.,  oa  the  upper  surface  of  the 
piece,  near  the  end  of  the  reinforce. 

The  natural  line  of  sight,  when  the  axis  of  the  trun- 
nions is  horizontal,  should  be  marked  on  the  base-ring 
and  on  the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  whilst  the  piece  is  in 
the  trunnion-lathe. 

Cannon  rejected  on  inspection,  are  marked  XC,  on  the 
face  of  tire  muzzle ;  if  condemned  for  erroneous  dimen- 
sions which  cannot  be  remedied,  add  XD ;  if  by  powder- 
proof,  XP ;  if  by  water-proof,  XW. 


INJURIES  CAUSED  BY  SERVICE. 

171.  External.  The  ouly  external  injury  of  import- 
ance, is  the  bending  of  the  trunnions  of  bronze  cannon 
by  long  firing. 

*  In  cannon  modelled  in  ISGl,  all  the  marks  are  placed  on  the  face  of  the  muzzle. 
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172.  Internal-  Internal  injuries  arise  from  the  sepa^ 
rate  actions  of  the  powder  and  the  projectile.  They  in- 
crease in  extent  with  the  calibre,  whatever  may  "be  the 
nature  of  the  piece,  but  are  modified  by  the  material  of 
which  it  is  mad& 

Tn^v/ries  from  the  powder.  The  injuries  from  the  pow- 
der generally  occur  in  rear  of  the  projectile.     They  are, 

1st.  The  enla/rgement  of  that  portion  of  the  bore 
which  contains  the  powder,  arising  from  the  compression 
of  the  metal.  This  injury  is  more  marked  when  a  sabot 
or  wad  ia  placed  between  the  powder  and  projectile, 
and  is  greatest  in  a  vertical  direction. 

2d.  Cavities,  produced  by  the  melting  away  of  a 
portion  of  the  metal  by  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
eharge. 

8d.  Orachs,  arising  from  the  tearing  asunder  of  the 
particles  of  the  metal  at  the  surface  of  the  bore.  At 
first  a  crack  of  this  kind  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  it 
is  increased  by  continued  firing  untU  it  extends  com- 
pletely through  the  side  of  the  piece.  It  generally  com- 
mences at  the  junction  of  the  chamber  with  the  bore, 
as  this  portion  is  less  supported  than  others. 

4th.  FurrowSy  produced  by  the  erosive  action  of  the 
inflamed  gases.  This  injuiy  is  most  apparent  where  the 
current  of  the  gas  is  most  rapid,  or  at  the  inner  orifice 
of  the  vent,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  bore,  immediately 
over  the  seat  of  the  projectUe. 

The  wear  of  the  vents  of  bronze  cannon  is  obviated 
by  inserting  a  copper  vent-piece  (par.  84).  The  effect  of 
continuous  firing  on  the  vents  of  iron  cannon  Js  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  enlai^ement  of  the  inner  orifice,  and  to 
seriously  weaken  the  piece.     The  appearance  of  a  vent 
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thus  enlarged,  is  irregular  and  angular,  witH  its  greatest 
diameter  in  the  direction  of  tlie  axis  of  the  bore. 

To  obviate  the  serious  "consequences  that  result  from 
this  injury,  Captaiii  Dahlgren  has  placed  in  his  naval 
guns  two  vents,  each  a  short  distance  from,  and  on  op- 
posite sides  of,  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
axis  of  the  piece.  One  of  them  is  filled  with  melted 
zinc;  the  other  is  used  until  it  becomes  so  much  en- 
larged as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  piece ;  it  is  then 
filled  with  zinc,  and  the  first  one  is  opened. 

I'li^v/ries  from  the  projectile.  The  injuries  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  projectile  occur  around  the  pro- 
jectile, and  in  front  of  it.     They  are, 

1st.  The  lodgem,e}it.  This  is  an  indentation  in  the 
lower  side  of  the  bore,  produced  by  the  pressure  upon 
the  ball  by  the  escape  of  the  gas  through  the  windage, 
before  the  ball  has  moved  from  its  seat.  The  elasticity 
of  the  metal,  and  the  burr,  or  crowding  wp,  of  the  metal 
in  front  of  the  projectile,  cause  it  to- rebound,  and  being 
carried  forward  by  the  force  of  the  charge,  to  strike 
against  the  upper  side  of  the  bore,  a  short  distance  in 
front  «f  the  trunnions.  From  this  it  is  reflected  against 
the  bottom,  and  re-reflected  against  the  top  of  the  bore, 
and  so  on  uhtil  it  leaves  the  piece. 

The  first  indentation  is  called  the  lodgement ;  the 
others,  enlargements.  In  pieces  of  ordinary  length, 
there  are  generally  three  enlargements,  when  this  injury 
first  mates  its  appearance,  but  their  number  is  increased 
as  the  lodgement  is  deepened  and  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence increased.  Bronze  pieces  are  considered  unser- 
viceable when  the  depth  of  the  lodgment  is  .18  in.,  and 
the  depth  of  an  enlargement  is  .16  iu. 
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The  effect  of  this  bounding  motion,  is  to  alternately 
raise  and  depress  the  piece  in  its  trunnion-beds,  and  to 
diminish  the  accuracy  of  flre,  until  finally,  the  piece 
becomes  unfit  for  service. 

It  is  principally  from  this  "injury  that  bronze  guns 
become  unserviceable.  Mortars  and  howitzers  are  not 
much  affected  by  it. 

The  prtucipal  mean^used  to"  obviate  this  injury,  are 
to  wrap  the  projectile  with  cloth  or  paper  (as  the  cyl- 
inder cap  of  the  cartridge  used  with  field-guns),  and  to 
shift  the  seat  of  the  projectile.  The  latter  may  be  done 
by  a  wad,  or  lengthened  sabot,  or  by  reducing  the  diam- 
eter and  increasing  the  length  of  the  cartridge.  The 
last  of  these  methods  is  considered  the  most  practical 
as  well  as  the  most  effective ;  and.  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  diminishing  the  strain  on  the  bore,  by 
increasing  the  apace  in  which  the  cliarge  expands  before 
the  ball  is  moved, 

The  French  bronze  siege-guns,  which  formerly  were 
rendered  unserviceable  in  600  service-rounds,  now  en- 
dure, by  this  method,  2,500  service-rounds. 

2d.  Scratches,  or  furrows  made  upon  the  surface  of 
the  bore  by  rough  projectiles,  or  by  case-shot.  This  is 
not  a  serious  injury. 

3d,  Outs,  made  by  the  fragments  of  projectiles  which 
break  in  the  bore. 

4th.  Wearing!  aiva/y  of  the  lands  of  Hfte-oannon^  es- 
pecially at  the  driving  edges. 

5th.  Mrdargemmi  of  ike  mvsde,  arising  from  the 
forcing  outward  of  the  metal  by  the  striking  of  the 
projectile  against  the  side  of  the  bore,  as  it  leaves  the 
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piece.  By  this  action,  the  shape  of  the  muzzle  is  elon- 
gated in  a  vertical  direction, 

6th.  Cracks  on  the  exterior.  These  are  formed  l)y 
the  compression  of  the  metal  within,  generally  at  the 
chase,  where  the  metal  is  thinnest.  This  portion  of 
a  bronze  gun  is  the  first  to  give  way  by  long  firing, 
whereas,  cast-iron  cannon  are  burst  in  rear  of  the  trun- 
nion, and  the  fracture  passes  through  the  vent,  if  it  be 
much  enlarged. 

Cast-won  cannon.  The  principal  injuries  to  which 
cast-iron  cannon  are  liable  are  the  wearing  away  of  the 
metal  of  the  bore  above  and  below  the  projectile,  and 
at  the  interior  cornei's  of  the  vent. 

In  guns  which  have  seen  much  service  the  enlarge- 
ments thus  occasioned  have  been  known  to  exceed  one 
inch  in  both  cases.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  strength 
of  cast-iron  cannon  is  diminished  by  repeated  firing,  and 
that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  they  should  not  be 
used.  For  American  cannon  this  limit  has  been  fixed 
at  one  thousand  service-rounds.  The  number  of  times 
which  an  ii-on  piece  has  been  fired  may  be  approxi- 
mately-determined  by  the  size  of  the  bore,  and  vent  if 
it  be  not  bushed.  The  first  is  taken  with  the  "star 
guage,"  and  the  second  by  an  impression  in  wax. 

Slight  cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  bore,  particularly 
about  the  seat  of  the  charge,  indicate  the  approaching 
fracture  of  a  cast-iron  gun. 

Wroughlriron  cannon.  The  injuries  to  which  wrought- 
iron  cannon  are  most  subject,  are  the  enlargement  of  the 
bore  by  the  extension  or  compression  of  the  metal  around 
it,  and  the  rapid  enlargement  of  slight  cracks  and  cav- 
ities by  the  flame  of  the  powder. 
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CHAPTBE  IV. 

ARTILLERT  CAEBIA6ES. 

173,  ciasiiffcation.  Artillery  carriages  maybe  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  viz.,  tliose  employed  for  the 
immediate  service  and  transportation  of  cannon,  as  gun- 
^mriages  and  morta/r-beds,  and  tliose  employed  for  the 
transportation  of  ammunition,  implements,  and  materials 
for  repairs,  as  caissons,  mortcm^-vmgo-m,  forges,  and  bat- 


The  points  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  all 
carriages  are  those  which  relate  to  the  d/ra/ught,  tliose 
which  refer  to  the  load  to  be  transported,  and  (in  the 
particular  case  of  artillery  carriages)  those  which  relate 
to  the  service  of  the  piece. 

Under  the  first  head  will  be  considered  the  liorse  as 
S,  motive  power,  the  harness  and  its  mode  of  attachment 
to  the  carnage,  and  the  wheel,  in  its  relation  to  fric- 
tion, (fee. 

The  horse  transports  his  load  in  two  distinct  ways  : 
1st,  as  a  ^aeif^-horse  ;  2d,  as  a  draught^oY^e. 

174.  Fack-hopse.  The  load,  gait,  journey,  forage, 
intervals  of  rest,  &c,,  of  a  work-horse  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned that  he  will  be  no  more  fatigued  one  day  than 
another. 

It  has  been  determined  by  experience,  that  a  pack- 
horse,  travelling  at  a  walk,  over  a  good  road,  can  can'y 
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from  220  to  300  Ibe.,  30  miles  in  10  liours ;  or  if  lie 
moves  at  a  trot,  175  lbs.  over  tlie  same  distance. 

The  daily  work  of  a  pact-liorse  ia  equal  to  that  of 
five  men,  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  the  road  be 
hilly  the  advant^e  will  he  in  favor  of  the  men. 

The  above  data  suppose  that  the  animal  is  regularly 
fed  on  the  service-ration.  If  he  be  fed  on  grass  alone, 
an  allowance  mtist  be  made  f<.)r  its  quality  and  abun- 
dance. 

In  some  respects  the  mule  is  a  superior  pack-animal 
to  the  horse.  His  peculiar  build  gives  him,  in  propor. 
tion  to  his  weight,  a  greater  power  to  transport  a  load 
on  his  back ;  besides  this,  the  mule  eats  less  than  the 
horse,  and  is  more  sure-footed. 

175.  J>r»ugm-lior§e.  The  force  exerted  by  a  draught- 
horse  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  that  which 
overcomes  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the  carriage  and 
sets  it  in  motion,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  over- 
come the  resistances  which  recur  along  its  path.  The 
first,  being  of  momentary  duration,  may  approximate 
the  utmost  strength  of  the  animal ;  its  intensity  should 
be  known  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  strength  to  the 


If  Q  represent  the  mean  force  (in  lbs.)  exerted  by  a 
horse,  in  a  unit  of  time,  in  drawing  a  load  over  a  road, 
the  length  of  which  is  ?,  Ql  represents  the  quantity  of 
work  performed.  The  direction  of  the  force  is  taken 
parallel  to  the  plane  along  which  the  load  moves.  If  it 
make  an  angle,  a,  with  this  plane,  the  work  will  be  de- 
composed into  two  components,  Ql  cos.  a,  which  is  par- 
allel to  the  plane,  and  Ql  sin.  a,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  it :  tlie  latter  transfers  a  portion  of  the  load  from 
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the  ground  to  the  horse's  shoulders,  thereby  increasing 
his  friction,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of  trac- 
tion. 

Momentary  effort.  Carefal  experiments  have  been 
made  in  France  to  determine  the  proportion  of  those  two 
components  most  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  the  horse's 
power.  It  was  found  that  the  most  suitable  angle  for 
the  traces  of  an  unloaded  horse,  with  the  ground,  was 
from  10°  to  12" ;  and  for  a  horse  that  carried  his  driver, 
from  6°  to  V ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  draught-horse  should 
carry  ^  of  his  load  on  his  back. 

Conti/mwus  effort.  The  relation  between  the  weight 
of  a  loaded  carriage  and  the  force  to  be  expended  by  the 
horse  to  keep  it  in  motion,  depends  upon  so  many  cir- 
cumstances that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  ex- 
pression for  its  determination.  It  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  direct  experiment  in  each  particular  case. 


CAB&TAGE. 

o... 

™.„ 

Spring  carriages. 

Pavement  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Slow  walk 
Fast  walk. 
Slow  trot. 
Fast  trot. 

A 

All  gaits. 

A 

Slightly  sandy. 
Very  sandy. 

All  gaits. 

A 

Field  artillery  car- 
riages. 

Tur£ 

Newly  ploughed  up  and 
dug  over. 

Walk. 

A 
A 

The  foregoing  table  embraces  the  results  of  some  ex- 
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periments  on  this  point,  in  wliich  vti  is  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  loaded  carriage  and  the  force  of  traction ; 
whence  it  is  seen  that  a  carriage  moving  over  a  rough 
or  paved  road,  meets  with  a  resistance  which  increases 
rapidly  with  its  velocity ;  but  over  a  smooth  or  sandy 
road,  the  resistance  to  draught  is  independent  of  the 
velocity. 

The  load  allotted  to  an  artillery  horse  is  less  than 
that  usually  drawn  by  a  horse  of  commerce,  for  the 
reason  that  allowance  mnst  be  made  for  bad  roads,  bad. 
forage,  rapid  movements,  and  forced  marches.  They  are 
as  follows ; 

Light  artillery  horse,     700  lbs.,  including  carriage. 
Heavy  field  artUleiy,     850    "  "  " 

Siege  artillery,  1,000    "  "  " 

The  above  is  based  on  the  rapidity  of  movement  re- 
quired in  the  different  services. 

An  ordinary  draught-horse  can  draw  1,600  lbs.  23 
miles  in  a  day. 

Usually,  a  horse  can  draw  7  times  as  much  as  he  can 
carry ;  hence,  all  material  of  war  should  be  transported 
on  caiiiages,  if  practicable, 


HARNESS. 

176,  Beqiiirement§.  The  best  method   of  attaching 

horses  to  a  carriage  is  that  which  enables  each  one  to 
perform  a  given  amount  of  work  with  the  least  fatigue ; 
or,  in  other  words,  no  horse  should  be  restrained  by  the 
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efforts  of  anotlier,  and  the  direction  of  the  traces  should 
be  most  favorable  for  draught. 

Besides  these  conditions,  artillery-harness  should  be 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
promptly,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  in  all  states  of 
the  weather,  and  in  cases  of  danger,  when  the  drivers 
would  be  liable  to  lose  their  presence  of  mind.  The 
fall  of  one  horse  should  not  interfere  with  another ;  and 
a  dead  or  wounded  horse  should  be  easily  replaced, 
whatever  may  be  his  position  in  the  team.  The  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  horses,  the  unhitching  or  cutting 
of  some  of  the  traces  should  not  arrest  the  movement 
of  the  carriage.  Finally,  the  drivers,  who  are  mounted 
for  the  better  command  of  their  horses,  should  not  be 
incommoded  by  the  pole  of  the  carriage. 

1V7.  Modes  of  attacitment.  There  are  three  general 
modes  of  attaching  horses  to  artillery  carriages,  and 
upon  the  employment  of  any  one  of  which  depends  the 
construction  of  the  harness. 

In  the  first  method  the  wheel-horse  is  placed  between 
two  shafts,  by  which  he  guides  and  regulates  the  motion 
bf  the  carriage. 

The  horses  may  be  arranged  in  single  or  double  file. 
The  former  arrangement  was  much  in  vogue  in  artillery 
before  the  days  of  Gribeauval,  but  at  present  is  only 
employed  in  the  mountain  service. 

This  method  has  the  meiit  of  being  well  suited  for 
drawing  heavy  loads  over  smooth  roads,  but  is  not 
adapted  to  rapid  movements  over  ordinary  roads,  as 
much  of  the  tractile  force  is  lost  by  the  continued 
change  in  the  line  of  traction  incident  to  long  columns. 
The  force  thus  lost  is  expended  in  a  great  measure  on 
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the  ahaft-horse,  whicli,  by  constant  fatigue,  is  aoon  ren- 
dered unserviceable. 

In  tbe  Englisb  ligbt  artillery  tbe  borses  are  ari'anged 
in  double  file,  the  o^wbeel-horee  being  placed  in  shafts. 

178.  Griheauvai's  method.  In  the  second  method,  the 
horses  are  arranged  in  double  file— a  wheel-horse  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  pole,  which  is  attached  to 
the  front  axle-tree. 

The  pole  is  supported  and  kept  steady  by  the  pressure 
of  the  body  of  the  carriage  on  the  sweep-bar,  which  pro- 
jects in  rear  of  the  front  axle-tree.  The  leading  horses 
are  attached  to  the  simng-tree,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
pole,  and  the  wheel-horses  are  attached  to  a  movable 
splinter-bar,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  axis  of  the 
pole.  The  object  of  making  a  splinter-bar  movable  is 
to  equalize  the  draught  between  two  horses,  one  of 
which  works  raorefreeh/  than  the  other. 

This  system  of  attachment  is  used  in  most  carriages 
of  commerce,  and  so  far  as  the  draught  alone  is  con- 
cerned, is  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  also  used  in  all 
siege-carriages  and  baggage-wagons  of  the  military 
service,  except  that  in  the  former  the  splinter-bar  is 
fixed. 

179.  i»peiciit  method.  In  Aeld-carriages  of  late  pat- 
tern the  sweep-ha/r  is  omitted,  to  facilitate  attaching  and 
detaching  the  rear  carriage  in  time  of  action ;  and  the 
pole  is  supported  by  two  yokes  attached  to  the  eollara 
of  the  horsea  The  wheel-horses  are  attached  to  a  fixed 
splinter-bar,  which  is  strong  and  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  traces  of  the  leading  horses  are  attached 
directly  to  those  in  the  rear,  giving  a  continuous  line  of 
traction,  communicating  directly  with  the  carriage.   This 
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method  of  attaching  artillery-horses  in  line  is  extremely 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  it  fulfils  nearly  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  artillery  harness.  Its  pnncipal 
defect,  however,  is  that,  from  the  want  of  a  sweep-bar 
the  weight  of  the  carriage-pole  is  borne  on  the  necks  of 
the  wheel-horses,  which  is  a  serious  inconvenience  in 
long  marches. 

Hmo  composed.  Artillery  haniess  is  composed  of  the 
head-gea/i\  to  guide  and  hold  the  horse ;  the  saddle,  for 
the  transportation  of  the  driver  and  his  valise;  the 
draught-ha/rness^  which  enables  the  horse  to  move  the 
carriage  forward ;  and  the  hreeching,  which  enables  him 
to  hold  it  back,  stop  it,  or  move  it  to  the  rear. 

Head-gear.  The  head-gear  is  composed  of  the  hridh, 
by  which  the  horse  is  guided,  and  the  JiaUer,  by  which 
he  is  held  when  detached  from  the  carriage. 


Fig.  54. 

Saddle.  A  riding-saddle  (2,  iig.  54)  is  placed  on 
each  near  horse,  for  the  driver,  and  a  vo/i^e-saddle  on 
each  off  horse. 

Draught-harness.  This  is  composed  of  a  collar  (1), 
which  serves  as  a  cushion  for  the  hames  to  rest  upon, 
without  injuring  the  horse's  shoulders.  The  Tumnes  are 
two  curved  pieces  of  iron,  which  embrace  the  collar,  and 
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are  fastened  together  at  the  top  and  bottom.  To  each 
hame  is  attached  a  stout  leather  tug  (5),  which  termi- 
natea  in  an  iron  ring,  to  which  the  trace  ia  attached. 
The  traces  are  stout  leather  atraps,  terminated  at  each 
end  with  chains,  and  are  used  in  pulling  the  carriage. 
The  chain  at  the  rear  extremity  ia  used  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  trace  at  will.  The  forward  chain  playa 
back  and  forth  in  the  ring  of  the  tug,  which  makes  the 
wheel-horse  independent  of  the  leading  horses.  The 
pole-yoke  (8)  is  supported  by  a  chain  attached  to  the 
hame-claap,  and  a  ring  which  alidea  along  the  yoke. 
The  branches  of  the  yoke  are  jointed  to  a  collar  near 
the  extremity  of  the  pole,  in  auch  manner  that  they  can 
only  play  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
pole.  This  arrangement  enables  the  horse  to  keep  the 
pole  steady  without  constraining  his  motion. 

Breeching.  The  breeching  is  composed  of  the  hreech- 
sPrcvp  (6),  hreast-stra/p,  and  hi^atra^  (lO)-  The  breech- 
strap  and  breast-strap  united,  completely  encirde  the 
horse.  They  are  attached  to  the  pole-strap  (7)  by  an 
iron  loop.  The  hip-strap  sustains  the  breeching  as  it 
passes  around  the  horse's  flanks. 

The  harness  of  the  leading  horses  lias  no  breeching ; 
in  all  other  respects,  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  wheel- 
horaes. 

180.  Prc§erTatlon,  &c.  A  storehouse  for  harness 
should  be  well  ventilated — not  too  dry,  but  free  from 
dampness.  The  difl'erent  articles  should  be  arranged  in 
bundles,  according  to  kind  and  class,  without  touching 
the  wall  or  each  other.  Harness  should  be  examined 
four  times  a  year,  at  least.  The  leather  parts  are 
brushed  and  greased  with  neatsfoot  oil  as  often  as  con- 
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dition  reqmres ;  if  tliey  have  a  reddish  hue,  add  a  little 
lampblack  to  the  oil.  The  hair  side  of  the  leather 
should  be  wet  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm  water, 
and  the  oil  applied  before  the  surface  is  dry.  The  iron 
parts  which  are  not  japanned  should  be  covered  with 
tallow. 

WHEEL. 

181.  Woinoiiciature.  All  artillery  carriage  wheels 
are  similarly  constnicted ;  they  differ,  however,  in  the 
size  and  strength  of  certain  parts,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  ean'iage  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  principal  parts  are  (fig.  55),  the  nave 
(2),  the  TMve-hands  (3),  the  na/ve-boa)  (1),  the 
spoJ^es  (4),  thefeUoes  (5),  and  the  tire  (6). 

The  nave  constitutes  the  central  portion 
of  the  wheel,  and  distributes  the  pressure  of 
the  axle-arm  to  the  spokes.  It  is  generally 
made  of  a  single, piece  of  wood,  and  strength- 
ened by  four  iron  bands  called  the  nave-  I 
bands.  It  is  also  pierced  with  a  conical  hole  ^'^'-  "^■ 
for  the  axle-arm ;  and  to  diminish  wear  and  ffietiou,  it 
is  lined  with  a  box  of  brass  or  cast-iron,  called  the  nave- 
box.  The  spokes  serve  to  transmit  the  pressure  of  the 
load  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  In  all  artillery  carnages 
there  are  seven  felloes  and  fourteen  spokes.  The  felloes 
are  the  wooden  segments  which  form  the  lita,  and  ai'e 
joined  together  at  their  ends  by  wooden  pins,  or 
dowels.  The  tire  is  a  strong  band  of  iron,  shrank 
tightly  around  the  felloes,  to  hold  them  together,  and 
protect  the  rim  from  wearing  away  by  contact  with  the 
ground. 
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183.  Dish.  The  spokes  axe  fastened  to  the  nave  and 
felloes  \>j  means  of  mortices  and  tenons,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  nave'.  Thus  situated, 
they  constitute  the  elements  of  a  conical  surface,  which 
IB  called  the  dish — ^the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
give  stiffiiess  to  the  wheel,  and  enable  it  to  offer  greater 
resistance  to  the  lateral  vibrations  of  the  load,  in  pass- 
ing over  uneven  ground. 

The  height  of  the  dish  will  therefore  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground ;  and  in  artillery  carriages,  which 
are  required  to  pass  over  a  great  variety  of  ground,  it 
is  about  two  inches. 

The  dish  gives  elasticity  to  the  wheel,  and  increases 
its  durability;  it  permits  the  axle-tree  to  be  made 
shorter,  and  therefore  stronger ;  it  relieves  the  linch-pin 
of  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  which  it  transfers  to 
the  shoulder-washer — the  wheel  is,  therefore,  less  liable 
to  come  off  in  travelling ;  for  a  given  length  of  axle-tree, 
it  allows  a  greater  width  of  carriage-body  ;  and  finally, 
it  throws  the  mud  clear  of  the  carriage. 

The  stiffoess  of  a  carriage-wheel  may  be  increased  by 
placing  every  alternate  mortice  in  the  nave  nearer  the 
shoulder  of  the  axle-tree :  this  gives  one  half  of  the 
spokes  a  greater  dish  than  the  other  half.  This  plan, 
however,  does  not  answer  for  artillery  carriages. 

183.  Friction.  The  object  of  a  carriage-wheel  is  to 
diminish  the  resistance  opposed  to  draught,  by  trans- 
feiTing  the  fiiction  from  the  ground  to  the  axle-arm. 

When  a  carriage  is  at  rest,  the  lowest  element  of  the 
axle-arm  is  supported  on  the  bottom  of  the  nave-box. 
To  set  the  carriage  in  motion,  the  friction  along  the 
elements  of  contact,  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  car- 
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riage,  must  be  overcome,  and  tlie  axle-arm  must  rise  in 
tlie  nave-box  as  tiiougli  it  were  moving  np  an  inclined 
plane  tangent  to  the  surface  of  tte  "box.  When  this  is 
done,  the  weight  of  the  loaded  axle-arm  causes  the 
wheel  to  revolve  around  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  these  conditions 
produces  motion. 

Let  P  be  the  weight  resting  on  the  element  of  eon- 
tact;  p  the  weight  of  the  wheel;  Xthe  force  necessary 
to  produce  motion;  r  the  radius  of  the  box;  and/ the 
co-efBcient  of  friction  between  the  arm  and  box.  When 
the  wheel  is  well  greased,  this  co-efficient  is  about  0.180. 

To  determine  the  force  acting  parallel  to  the  ground 
which  will  move,  the  wheel,  we  have  the  resultant  of 
P  and  X,  equal  to  /P^-f-X^,  and  the  friction  arising 
from  it,  equal  to  f\/P^-\^X^.  The  pressure  on  the 
ground  is  P+p;  and  if  the  wheel  slips,  the  friction  on 
the  ground  will  be  F{P-\-p),  F  being  the  co-efficient 
of  friction.  The  points  of  these  resistances,  being  at 
the  distances  r  and  R  from  the  centre  of  rotation,  re- 
spectively, they  will  counteract  each  other  when 


Tf^"P"^X^=FR{P^p). 
If  the  wheel  turns,  there  is  no  slipping  on  the  ground, 
and 

fr^'P^^X'<FR{P^p\ 
from  which  it  results  that 


R         V^—f:^ 

So  long  as  the  wheel  turns,  the  draught  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  friction  on  the  ground,  since  the  value  of 
X  is  independent  of  F;  but  if  F  becomes  so  small 
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that  /yV-P'+X^  "becomes  eq^ual  to  or  greater  than 
FIt{T-\-p),  the  wlieel  will  no  longer  turn,  but  slide  as 
tlie  runner  of  a  sled.  Tliis  oecnrs  on  ice,  or  when  the 
wheels  are.  locked;  in  which  case  the  draught  is  pro- 
portional to  the  friction  on  the  ground. 

From  the  expression  for  the  value  of  X  we  see  tJiat 
ike  resistance  which  a  wheel  offm-s  to  motion,  increases 
with  the  radius  of  the  mile-arin,  and  decreases  with  tJie 
radius  of  the  wheel. 

When  the  radii  are  nearly  equal,  the  wheel  "becomes 
a  roller— a  machine  much  used  in  modifying  the  fric- 
tion of  fortress  carriages. 

184.  Rolling-friction.  In  the  theoretical  expression 
of  the  force  necessary  to  move  a  wheel,  rolling-frictlou 
has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  very  small  when  the  wheel  is 
inelastic,  and  the  ground  is  very  hard.  The  experi- 
ments of  Coulomb  show  that  this  kind  of  friction  does 
not  increase  the  draught  of  an  artillery  carriage  more 
than  2 1  lbs. 

When  the  wheel  penetrates  the  ground,  it  will  expe- 
rience the  same  resistance  as  though  it  were  moving 
upon  an  ihclined  plane  whose  inclination  increases  with 
the  depth  of  penetration;  and  Edgeworth  found,  in  ex- 
periments with  two-horse  carriages,  that  the  force  neces- 
sary to  move  a  wheel  is  six  times  greater  than  the  the- 
oretical force.  This  difference  arises  from  the  compres- 
sibility of  the  soil,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  wheel.  On 
railroads,  where  the  wheels  and  track  are  made  of  iron, 
the  actual  and  the  theoretical  draught  are  very  nearly 
the  same;  and  on  the  best  roads  it  is  about  fhe  times 
more  than  on  a  railroad. 

The  depth  of  the  rut,  or  track,  made  by  a  wheel,  may 
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be  reduced  "by  making  tlie  felloes  broader ;  tliis  increase 
will  also  canse  a  wheel  to  pass  more  easily  over  rough 
ground.  Rumford  found  by  experiment  that  a  7-inch 
felloe  required  one-t&nih  more  tractile  force  than  one  of 
12  inches  breadth,  on  a  pavement,  one-twelfth  on  a  hard 
road,  and  one-seventh  on  a  sandy  road. 

185.  sizeofwheei.  The  saving  of  tractile  force  arising 
from  increasing  the  diameter  of  a  carriage-wheel,  is  lim- 
ited by  the  height  of  the  horse,  for  if  the  centre  of  the 
nave  be  higher  than  his  shoulders— the  point  at  which 
the  traces  are  attached — the  line  of  traction  will  be  in- 
clined downward,  and  if  he  be  moving  up  hill,  or  on 
level  ground,  the  vertical  component  of  the  tractile  force 
will  increase  the  friction  of  the  wheel,  and  diminish  the 
hold  of  the  horse  upon  the  ground.  If  he  be  moving 
down  hill,  the  same  cause  diminishes  the  friction  of  the 
wheels,  and  consequently  increases  the  difficulty  of  hold- 
ing back. 

Large  wheels  surmount  oi'dinaiy  obstacles  more 
easily  than  small  ones,  and  penetrate  less  into  yielding 
ground. 

Weight  of  wheel.  The  wheels  of  gun-carriages  should 
be  as  light  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  axle-tree  from 
being  bent  in  the  first  instant  of  the  recoil,  before  their 
inertia  is  overcome. 

186.  Kind§.  To  make  it  practicable  to  replace  broken 
wheels  in  the  field,  there  should  be  as  few  kinds  as  pos- 
sible for  each  service.  In  the  field  service  there  ai'e  two 
sizes,  called  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  and  in  the  -siege  service  but 
one.  The  No.  2  wheel  is  stronger  than  No.  1,  and  is 
used  on  the  heaviest  carriages.  Both  wheels,  however, 
have  the  same  height  (58  inches)  and  the  same  size  of 
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Bave-box,  tliat  they  may  "be  interclianged  if 
The  siege  wheel  is  60  inches  in  diameter. 

GUN-CAEEIAGES. 

187.  «eiierai  conditions.  Gun-caniages  are  designed 

to  transport  cannon  from  one  point  to  another,  and  to 
support  them  when  fired.  A  suitable  gun-earriage, 
therefore,  should  allow  the  piece  to  be  easily  and 
promptly  pointed  in  the  direction  of  its  object;  it 
should  be  capable  of  being  served  by  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  men,  and  iransported  with  the  greatest  ease ;  its 
recoil,  under  fire,  should  be  restrained  within  suitable 
limits ;  and  it  should  have  sufficient  strength  and  star 
bility  to  resist  overturn  or  injury  from  the  greatest 
service-charge. 

The  injuiy  to  the  carriage  arising  from  the  recoil  of 
the  piece,  increases  with  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  recoil,  which  is  dependent  on  the  relation  between 
the  weight  of  the  carriage  and  the  weight  of  the  piece. 
Generally  speaking,  the  piece  should  be  heavier  than 
the  carriage. 

188.  Principal  parts.  Artillery  carriages,  like  the 
cannon  which  they  support,  are  classified  into  Jield, 
mountam^  prai/iHe,  siege,  and  sea-coast  carriages.  The 
searcoast  carri^es  not  being  required  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  pieces,  differ  materially  from  the  others  in 
their  construction. 

The  principal  parts  of  all  other  artillery  carriages  (fig. 
56)  are,  the  sto(ik  (1),  the  cheeks  (2),  the  ancle-tree  (3), 
the  wheels  (4),  and  the  elevating  screw  (5). 

The  stock.     The  stock  is  a  long  rectangular  piece  of 
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wood,  the  front  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  axle- 
tree,  while  the  reai"  end  rests  upon  the  ground  when  the 
piece  is  fired,  to  form,  with  the  wheels,  the  three  neces- 
sary points  of  support. 

When  the  carriage  is  in  travelling  condition,  the  stock 
connects  the  front  and  rear  wheels,  and  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  carriage-body.  It  is  employed  as  a  point 
of  support  for  the  elevating  screw,  and  to  give,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  handspike  inserted  in  its  rear  end,  the 
proper  direction  to  the  piece  in  aiming. 

The  cheeks.  The  cheeks  are  two  thin  but  strong 
pieces  of  wood,  attached,  one  to  each  side  of  the  head  of 
the  stock,  to  sustain  the  trunnions  of  the  piece.  ■  The 
notches  into  which  the  trunnions  fit  are  lined  with  iron 
plates,  called  the  trunnion-bed  plates. 

The  asde-i/ree.  The  axle-tree  is  composed  of  two  parts 
— ^the  axle-tree  proper,  which  is  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  the  wooden  body,  which  encases  all  the  iron  portion 
between  the  wheels,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distribute 
the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  stock  and  cheeks  uniform- 
ly over  it,  and  prevent  it  from  being  bent  by  the  shock 
of  the  discharge. 

The  extremities  of  the  axle-tree,  or  «77re*,  are  accurate- 
ly turned  to  a  conical  shape  to  fit  the  nave-boxe3,     'The 
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conical  shape  gives  lightness  and  stiffness  to  the  arm, 
and  facilitates  putting  on  the  "wheel.  The  lower  ele- 
ments of  the  arms  being  horizontal,  the  pressure  is  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  of  the  ai-m,  and  there  is  no  undue 
tendency  of  the  wheel  to  slip  off. 

The  wheel  is  secured  by  a  linch-pin ;  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nave  are  protected  from  wear  by  two 
rings  of  iron,  called  the  linch^tmsli&r  and  the  skoidrler- 


Ntwe-box.  The  inner  surface  of  the  nave-box  is  en- 
larged about  its  middle  portion,  forming  a  recess,  or 
receptacle,  for  the  lubricating  material. 

So  long  as  the  wheel  is  kept  well  greased,  there  is 
but  little  difference  between  the  friction  and  wear  of 
brass  and  cast-iron  nave-boxes,  but  when  the  grease  is 
exhausted,  there  is  a  superiority  in  favor  of  brass.  Cast 
iron,  however,  ia  most  generally  employed,  on  account 
of  its  cheapness. 

The  relation  between  the  draught  of  greased  and  un- 
greased  wheels,  is  determined  by  experience  to  be, 

0.  1,.™«  s»..J,  j  ™»  a*..™,        C5^  ""■   -"-",£*» 
Inclineii  ground,  1-24,  \  Woolen       ^'^  96f  ie2| 


Irons.  The  remaining  iron  parts  of  a  gun-cairiage 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,, viz. : — 1st.  Those 
which  serve  to  connect  and  strengthen  the  principal 
parts,  before  enumerated,  as  the  assemUmg-bolts,  straps, 
and  laTids.  2d.  Those  which  protect  the  wood-work 
from  wearing  away  at  certain  points,  as  the  trunnwn- 
plates  (6),  the  tndl'plate  amd  shoe  (7),  and  the  tolieelr 
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guard  plate  (8).  3d.  Those  employed  to  fasteu  tlie  im- 
plements to  the  carriage.  The  number  of  the  pieces  of 
the  last  class  depends  npon  the  character  of  the  service 
to  which  the  piece  belongs.  In  the  field,  mountain,  and 
prairie  can'iages,  all  the  implements  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  piece  are  carried  upon  the  caniage.  The 
implements  of  the  siege-carriage  are  carried  in  store- 
wagon?. 

189.  Forces  acting  on  a.  gnn-carriagc.  As  the  axis  of 
the  bore  intersects  the  axis  of  the  trunnions,  the  entire 
force  of  the  charge,  acting  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  is 
communicated  to  the  carriage  at  the  trunnion-beds.  The 
carriage  being  constructed  symmetrically  with  regard  to 
the  ajfis  of  the  piece,  we  are  at  liberty,  in  the  following 
discussion,  to  suppose  that  the  wheels,  trunnion-beds, 
and  trail,  are  all  situated  in  the  same  plane,  and  that 
the  resultant  of  the  force  of  the  charge  is  applied  at  the 
point  where  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  pierces  this  plane. 

The  action  of  the  force  of  the  chaise  is  to  move  the 
carriage  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  (supposed  to 
be  horizontal),  to  press  the  wheels  and  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  to  rotate  the  carriage  around  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  trail  with  the  ground. 

Let  'V  be  the  position 

Iof  the  axis  of  the  trun- 
nions, and  m-y  represent 
the  amount  and  direction 
of  the  force  of  the  recoil, 
and  e  the  angle  of  fire.  Let  L  be  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  trail  and  ground,  a  the  distance  of  this  point  from 
the  trunnions,  a  the  angle  which  the  line  joining  these 
two  points  makes  with  the  horizontal,  G  the  position 
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of  tlie  centre  of  gravity,  and  p  its  Horizontal  distance 
from  the  point  L. 

If  mv  be  the  force  of  the  recoil,  li  and  G  the  pressures 
exerted  by  it  upon  the  wheel  and  trail,  respectively,  we 
ha^'e  the  relation 

mv  sin.  6^It-\-0. 

The  horizontal  component  acts  to  overcome  the  fiic- 
tion  of  the  wheel  and  trail,  and  to  set  the  carriage  in 
motion.  By  making y' the  unit  of  friction,  and  J/^Kthe 
quantity  of  motion  impressed  on  the  carriage,  we  have 

mv  cos.  e=f{C-^Ii)-{-MV ; 
or,  by  substituting  the  value  of  R-\-C  from  the  above 
equation,  and  solving  with  reference  to  F",  we  have 

T7_.  mt'(cos.fl  — /sin-flV 
~M 

which  is  the  velocity  of  recoil. 

As  the  unit  of  friction  of  the  wheel  and  trail  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  the  foregoing  equation  will  not  give  a 
strictly  correct  value  for  V  for  field  and  siege  can-iages, 
but  it  -will  be  correct  for  fortress-carriages  and  mortar- 
beds,  which  do  not  move  on  wheels,  in  recoil. 

The  force  mv  also  acts  to  rotate  the  carriage  around 
the  point  L  with  an  effect  proportional  to  its  lever  arm 
Ld,  which  is  equal  to  a  sin.  dvL ;  but  sin.  (foi=sin. 
(180"  — (o+fl),)  and  the  moment  of  the  force  of  the 
charge,  with  reference  to  the  trail,  is  mva  sin,  (180" — 

This  moment  being  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  weight 
of  the  piece,  and  the  moment  of  the  quantity  motion  im- 
pressed upon  the  carrii^e,  or  P,  we  have 

mva  sin.  (180"— a  —  e)—  Wp+P. 
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But  P=- /  la  being  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 

gun  and  carriage  taken  with  reference  to  the  trail,  g  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  w  the  angular  velocity  of  the  gun 
and  carriage. 

Substituting  this  value  of  F  in  the  above  equation, 
and  reducing,  we  have 

_  mvawa.(\W—o.—i)—W'p 

With  this  relation  we  can  discuss,  by  giving  different 
values  to  e,  a,  a,  andj?,  the  effect  of  the  angle  of  fire, 
length  of  trail,  position  of  trunnions,  and  centre  of 
gravity,  on  the  stability  of  the  caniage,  or  the  resistance 
which  it  offers  to  overturning  by  the  force  of  the  t 
acting  at  the  centre  of  the  trunnions. 


LIMBER. 

190,  Object.  Thiis  far  a  gun-carriage  has  been  con- 
sidered only  in  relation  to  the  fire  of  the  piece,  or  as  a 
^wo-wheel  carriage.  To  suit  it  to  the  easy  and  rapid 
transportation  of  its  load,  it  must  be  converted  into  a 
four-wheel  carriage,  which  is  done  by  attaching  it  to  an- 
other two-wheel  carriage  called  a  Umber. 

191.  couitrucUou.  The  fleld-limber 
(see  fig.  58),  of  an  mile- 
tree  (1),  a  fork  (2),  two 
limmds  (3  3),  a  splinter- 
bar  (4),  two  foot-boards 
(5  5),  a.pole  (6),  a  pinth- 
Tiook  and  key  (Y  ),  two^fc- 
yohes{8),aRQ 
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A  side  view  of  tHis  limber  is  also  shown  in  fig.  59, 
together  with  the  manner  of  attaching  the  rear  carriage 
to  thc'pintle-hook. 

The  axle-t/ree.  The  limber  axle-tree  is  made  of  iron, 
imbedded  in  a  body  of  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gnn- 
carri^e. 

The  fork.  The  fork  constitutes  the  middle  portion 
of  the  limber,  and  is  the  portion  to  which  the  pole  is 
attached.  It  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  one 
end  of  which  is  mortised  into  the  axle-body,  and  secured 
by  the  pintle-hook  bolts,  and  the  other  is  cut  into  the 
shape  of  a  fork,  to  receive  the  tenon  of  the  pole. 

The  hounds. .  The  hounds  are  two  wooden  rails  which 
are  bolted  to  the  axle-body  and  splinter-bar.  They 
serve  to  support  the  ends  of  the  limber-chest  and  foot- 
boards, and  also  to  transmit  the  draught  of  the  horses 
to  the  axle-tree.  The  chest  is  secured  by  a  stay-plate, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut  in  the  fork,  and  two 
stay-pins,  which  pass  through  holes  near  the  rear  ends 
of  the  hounds. 

The  spli7der-bar.  The  splinter-bar  is  a  piece  of  wood 
placed  cross-wise  with  the  pole,  and  is  firmly  secured  to 
the  fork  and  hounds.  It  has  four'  hooks,  to  which  the 
traces  of  the  wheel  horses  are  attached. 

The  pole.  The  pole,  or  tongue,  is  employed  to  regn- 
late  the  motion,  and  give  direction  to  the  carriage.  The 
point  of  attachment  of  the  rear  carriage  being  near  the 
axle-tree,  and  thei'e  being  no  .sweep-bar,  the  weight  of 
the  pole  is  mostly  supported  by  the  collars  of  the  rear 
horses ;  it  should  therefore  be  made  of  strong,  light 
wood— ash  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  pole  is  liable  to  be  broken  in.  service,  the 
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method  of  attaching  it  to  the  fork  should  be  such  that 
the  fragments  can  "be  promptly  removed,  and  a  new  pole 


The  foot-hoards.  The  foot-boards  are  secured  to  the 
fork  and  hounds  in  a  proper  position  for  the  feet  of  the 
cannoniers  to  rest  upon,  while  riding  upon  the  limber- 
chest. 

The  pinde-hooh.  The  pintle-hook  is  a  stout  iron  hook 
firmly  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  axle-tree,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  rear  carriage.  This  mode 
of  attachment  is  simple,  strong,  and  flexiUe — qualities 
which  are  essential  to  rapid  movements  and  great  en- 
durance. The  point  of  the  hook  is  perforated  with  a 
hole  for  the  pintle-key,  which  prevents  the  carriages  from 
separating  while  in  motion. 

In  the  old  system  of  field-carriages,  the  operation  of 
limbering  and  unlimbering  was  so  difficult,  that  a  rope, 
called  a  "  prolonge,"  was  used  to  connect  the  gun-car- 
riage and  limber,  in  action.  This  implement  is  still 
retained,  but  the  same  necessity  does  not  exist  for 
using  it. 

192.  Tnraing.  All  field-carriages  should  adzuit  of 
being  turned  in  the  shortest  possible  space.  This  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  front  wheels,  the  distance 
between  the  front  and  rear  axle-trees,  the  position  of  the 
pintle,  and  the  thickness  of  the  stock  at  the  point  where 
the  front  wheel  strikes  it.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
front  wheels  are  made  higher  in  the  present  system  of 
field-carriages  than  the  Gribeauval  system,  which  pre- 
ceded it,  the  carriages  of  the  former  have  greater  facility 
of  turning,  in  consecLuence  of  the  diminished  thickness 
of  the  stock. 
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193.  TracR.  By  track  is  understood  tlie  distance  be- 
tween the  furrows  formed  by  the  wheels  in  the  ground. 

It  is  important  that  the  track  should  be  the  same  for 
all  carriages  likely  to  travel  the  same  road,  in  order  that 
the  wheels  of  one  carriage  may  follow  in  the  furrows 
formed  by  those  of  its  predecessor,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
loss  of  tractile  force.  The  track  of  artillery  carriages  is 
5  feet,  and  the  extreme  length  of  the  axle-tree  is  6^ 
feet  for  field,  and  6}  feet  for  siege-carriages. 

194,  i-oati.  As  the  forward  wheels  of  a  candage  form 
the  ruts,  they  should  support  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
load  than  the  rear  wheels :  ia  field-carriages,  the  pro- 
portion is  as  Pwo  to  three. 

196.  Lengiii  of  Stock.  The  length  of  the  stock  deter- 
mines the  distance  between  the  front  and  rear  wheels. 
The  longer  this  distance  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  space 
required  to  turn  the  carriage  in,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  effort  necessary  to  puU  the  carriage  over  a  sharp 
elevation  of  the  ground. 

196.  Wheels.  All  wheels  of  an  artillery  carriage 
should  be  of  the  same  height,  to  permit  of  interchange, 
and  to  niake  the  line  of  traction  parallel  to  the  ground. 

197.  l.ocUiiig  Wheels.  The  work  of  holding  back  a 
carriage,  on  descending  ground,  devolves  on  the  pole- 
horses.  When  the  descent  is  very  steep,  and  the  load 
large,  they  are  relieved  of  a  portion  of  this  work  by 
attaching  a  chain  to  one  of  the  rear  wheels,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  turning,  and  thereby 
changing  the  friction  on  the  axle-arm  to  friction  on  the 
ground.  In  field-carriages,  one  end  of  the  locking-chain 
is  secured  to  the  stock  by  an  assembling-bolt,  and  the 
other  is  passed  around  the  felloe,  and  secured  to  iteelf 
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by  a  key.  In  aiege-carriages,  where  the  load  is  much 
heavier,  a  shoe  is  attached  to  the  chain,  upon  which  the 
wheel  rides.  This  prevents  the  tire  from  being  worn 
and  the  wheel  from  being  strained ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  operation  of  locking  and  unlocking  can  be  per- 
formed without  stopping  the  carriages. 

FIJiLD-CAERIAGES. 

198.  Kioci§.  The  carriages  pertaining  to  the  field 
service,  are  the  gwn-carHage^  the  cais-son,  the  tra/velUng- 
forge,  and  the  lattery-wagon.  The  same  limber  is  used 
for  all  the  field-caniages,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
terior aiTangement  of  the  chest,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
kind  of  the  carriage  to  which  the  limber  is  attached, 

199.  Giiii-carriagc§.  Field-carriages  are  characterized 
by  great  lightness,  strength,  and  mobility.     They  are, 

The  &^}dr.  gwti  and  l%pdr.  howitzer  can-iage. 

The  12^^r,  gmi  {lighi)  and  the  'lA-pdr.  JmwiUer  car. 
riage. 

The  Vi-p&r.  gun  (heavy)  and  the  %%X)dr.  lumitzer 
caiTiage* 

These  carriages  are  of  similar  construction,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  size  and  strength  of  the  several 
parts.  The  first  is  mounted  on  light,  or  No.  1  wheels, 
and  the  second  and  third  on  No.  2,  or  heavy  wheels. 
Attached  to  each  carriage  are  the  following  named  im- 
plements, viz.,  two  rammers  and  sjionges,  two  trail- 
handspikes,  one  worm,  one  sponge-bucket,  one  tar-bucket, 
one  watering-bucket. 

Qs  are  mounted  on  the  6-pilr,  carriage, 
□  the  12-p(ir,  (heavy)  carriage. 
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200,  Caisson.  The  caisson  is  used  to  transport  ammn- 
nition ;  and  in  light  field-batteries,  there  is  one  caisson  to 
each  piece,  in  heavy  "batteries  there  are  two.  The  am- 
munition is  contained  in  three  chests — two  mounted  on 
the  body,  and  one  on  the  limber.  The  number  of  rounds 
for  each  chest  vari^  with  the  calibre  of  the  piece,  as 
follows,  viz. ; 

6-pdr.  gun,  and  3-inch  rifle-gun, 

12-pdr.  gun, 

12-pdr.  howitzer, 

24-pdr.  howitzer, . 

32-pdr.  howitzer. 

The  whole  number  of  rounds  for  each  piece  may  be 

ascertained  by  multiplying  the  above  numbers  by  four. 

The  caisson  is  composed  of  a  body,  and  a  limber.  See 

fig.  59.     The  body  is  composed  of  one  middh  and  two 

side  Tails  (1),  one  stock  (2),  and  one  axle-tree  (3).     It 


50 
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canies  two  ammunition-chests  (4,  5),  a  spare  wheel  (6), 
which  fits  upon  an  iron  axle-arm  attached  to  the  I'ear 
end  of  the  middle  rail,  one  spare  pole  (7),  fastened  to 
the  tinder  side  of  the  stock,  and  a  spare  handspike.  The 
spare  articles  are  needed  to  replace  broken  parts. 

The  caisson  also  carries  a  felMng-asoe,  sht/ud,  audpioh- 
mse,  to  remove  obstructions,  repair  roads,  <fec.,  a  ta/rpwu/- 
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Un  strapped  on  to  the  limber-chest,  a  tai'-Jracket^  and  a 


201.  Travelling-forge.  The  travelHng-forge  is  a  com- 
plete blacksmith's  establishment,  which  accompanies 
the  battery  for  the  purposes  of  making  repairs  and  shoe- 
ing horses.  It  consists  of  a  body,  upon  which  is  con- 
structed the  bellows-house,  <fec.,  and  the  limber,  which 
supports  the  stock,  in  transpc*"*'""  '^^"  body  (see 
fig.  60)  is  composed 
of  two  rails  (1),  a 
stock  (2),  and  an, 
<mle-ti'ee  (3).  The 
hdl/yws-liouse  is  di- 
vided into  the  hel- 
l&ws-room  (4),  and 
the  ironrToom  (5).  Attached  to  the  back  of  the  house 
is  the  coal-box  (6),  and  in  front  of  it  is  Mke  fire-place  (7); 
From  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  bellows,  an  avr- 
pipe  (8)  proceeds  in  a  downward  direction  to  the  air- 
hox,  which  is  placed  behind  the  fire-place.  The  vise  (9) 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  stock,  and  the  amml, 
when  in  use,  is  supported  on  a  stone  or  log  of  wood, 
and  when  transported  is  carried  on  the  hearth  of  the 
fire-place.  The  remaining  tools  are  carried  in  the  lim- 
ber-chest. When  in  working  order,  the  j)oint  of  the 
stock  is  supported  by  a  prop  (10). 

202.  Battery-wagon.  The  battery-wagon  is  employed 
to  transport  the  tools  and  materials  for  repairs.  Among 
the  tools  are  those  for  carriage-makers,  saddlers,  armor- 
ers, and  laboratorians'  use,  scythes  and  sickles  for  cut- 
ting forage  and  spare  implements  for  the  service  of  the 
piece. 
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The  body  (1)  of  the  battery-wagon  (see  fig.  61)  is  a 
arge  rectangulai"  box,  covered  "with,  a  roof  of  painted 


canvas  ;  and  to  the  back  part  is  attached  a  rack  (2)  for 
carrying  forage.  The  bottom  of  the  body  ia  formed  of 
one  middle  and  two  side  rails,  resting  on  a  stock  and 
axle-tree,  as  in  the  travelling-forge.  . 

The  tools  and  materials  of  the  battery-wagon  are 
carefully  packed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Ord- 
nance Manual,  in  order  that  no  difficulty  may  be  expe- 
rienced in  finding  a  particular  ai'ticle  when  wanted. 
The  smaller  articles  are  carried  in  boxes  properly  let- 
tered and  numbered. 

The  travelling-forge  and  battery-wagon  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  service  of  field-batteries,  but  are  used  with 
siege  and  sea-coast  carriages,  as  occasion  may  require. 

MOUNTAIN-CARRIAGE. 

203.  Requirements,  &e.  The  mountain-howitzer  car- 
riage should  be  light  enough  to  be  carried  on  the  back 
of  a  pack  animal,  and  the  axle-tree  should  be  short 
enough  to  permit  it  to  pass  through  very  narrow  de- 
files. 

It    differs    in    construction    from    the    field-camage, 
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inasmuch  as  the  stock  and  cheeks 
(1).  (fig.  62)  are  formed  of  the  same 
piece,  by  hollowing  out  the  head  of 
the  stock.  The  wheels  are  thirty- 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
axle-tree  is  made  of  wood,  the  arms  being  protected 
from  wear  by  skeoMs,  or  strips  of  iron. 

The  distance  between  the  wheels  is  about  equal  to 
their  diameter.  It  is  arranged  for  draught  by  attaching 
a  pair  of  shafts  to  the  trail.  The  pack-saddle  and  its 
harness  are  constructed  to  cdrry  severally,  the  howitzer 
and  shafts,  the  carri^e,  or  two  ammunition  chests,  or  it 
enables  an  animal  to  draw  the  carriage,  with  the  howit- 
zer mounted  upon  it. 

A  portable  forge  accompanies  each  mountain  batteiy, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  enclosed  in  two 
chests,  and  carried,  with  a  bag  of  coal,  upon  the  pack- 


PRAIRIE-CARKIAGE. 

204.  Description,  &c.  The  prairie-carriage  is  designed 
to  carry  the  inountaiu-ho'witzer,  and  is  similar  to  the 
mountain-carriage  in  the  form  and  combination  of  its 
parts;  but  being  exclusively  intended  for  draught,  the 
axle-tree  is  made  of  iron,  the  wheels  are. made  higher, 
and  the  distance  between  them  greater  than  in  the 
mountain-carriage.  It  has  a  limber,  and  is  drawn  by 
two  horses  abreast,  as  in  field-carriages.  The  ammuni- 
tion is  packed  in  mountain  ammunition  chests,  two  of 
which  are  carried  on  the  limber,  and  the  remainder  in 
a  covered  cart,  of  peculiar  construction,  or  packed  on 
animals,  as  in  the  mountain  service. 
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SIEGE-CARRIAGES. 


205.  Kinds  of.  The  siege-carriages  are 

TJie  24:-pdr.  gwti  amd  ^-mch  hmoit. 

The  18-pdr.  smooth,  'dQ^di:  rifle   do. 

27ie  \2-pdr.  smooth;  4^-in.  rifle     do. 

The  mortar-wagon. 

Tim  Ivmber. 

The  mortoT-hed. 

306.  Ouo-carriage.  The  construction  of  the  siege- 
gun  carriage  is  similar,  in.  most  of  its  details,  to  the  field- 
gun  carriage.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  greater  strength 
of  the  parts,  and  in  the  mode  of  attaching  to  the  lim- 
ber, and  by  the  absence  of  the  parts  used  for  carrying 
the  implements. 

The  position  of  the  trunnion-beds  is  such  that  when 
the  carriage  is  limbered  up,  the  weight  of  the  piece  is 
thrown  too  nrnch  on  the  rear  wheels  for  convenience  of 
transportation ;  another   set  of  trunnions  is  therefore 


formed  at  the  rear  end  of  the  cheeks,  by  enlai'ging  the 
heads  of  the  cheek-bolts,  and  the  piece  is  shifted  to  them 
in  transportation.     They  are  called  the  "  travelling  tmn- 
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Tidmis"  See  (1)  fig.  63.  The  breech  of  the  piece  resta 
iu  a  groove  formed  in  a  block  of  wood,  called  the  "  holr 
ster'''  (2) ;  and  the  elevating  screw  is  disposed  of  by 
reversing  it  in  its  nnt.  To.  prevent  it  from  -unscrewing 
\>Y  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  one  of  the  handles  is 
slipped  through  a  leather  loop  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  stock. 

207.  i-imber.  The  same  kind  of  limber  is  used  for  all 
siege-carriages.  It  is  composed  of  a  forh  (4),  the  pole 
(5),  the  axle-tree  (6),  t\Q  pintle  (7),  the  hmmds  (8),  the 
splmter-bar  (9),  and  the  frietion-circle  (10),  one  end  of 
which  is  only  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  fork  constitutes  the  main  part  of  this  carriage, 
and  to  it  are  attached  the  pintle,  the  pole,  the  splinter- 
bar,  the  axle-tree,  and  the  friction-circle. 

As  this  carriage  is  not  subjected  to  the  shock  of 
firing,  the  axle-tree  is  not  imbedded  in  wood  to  give  it 
stifliiess,  as  in  the  gun-carriage. 

The  pintle  is  placed  far  enough  in  rear  of  the  centre 
of  the  axle-tree  to  enable  the  weight  of  the  stock  of  the 
gun-carriage  to  act  as  a  eonnteipoise  to  the  pole,  and 
give  it  steadiness  when  the  carriage  is  in  motion.  The 
friction-circle  acts  as  a  sweep-bar  for  the  sJioe  of  the  trail 
to  rest  upon  when  the  limber  turns  around  its  pintle. 
The  attachment  of  the  two  carriages  is  secured  by  a 
lashing  cJiai^  and  hook. 

203.  Mortar-wagou.  The  mortar-wagon  is  employed 
to  transport  siege  projectiles,  mortars  and  their  "beds,  and 
spare  guns. 

It  is  composed  of  a  limber  and  body.  The  body  con- 
sists of  two  middle-rails,  united  so  as  to  form  the  stock, 
and  two  side-rails.     These  pieces  rest  upon  the  axle-tree. 
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and  are  strongly  connected  together  by  cross  pieces  of 
wood  and  straps  of  iron.  At  the  rear  of  the  body  is 
placed  a  windlass,  which  aids  in  mounting  guns  and 
mortars.  Stakes  ai'e  placed  around  the  sides  of  the 
body,  to  sustain  the  side  and  end  boards  which  are  used 
in  transporting  projectiles, 

209.  M»ptor-bed.  The  lightness  of  the  mortar,  and 
the  high  angle  under  which  it  is  fired,  render  it  unsafe 
to  be  fired  from  a  carriage ;  it  Is,  therefore,  mounted  on 
a  bed,  which  rests  directly  on  a  platform. 

The  siege  mortar-bed  is  made  of  wrought-iron,  and 
put  together  after  the  manner  described  in  the  article  on 
sea-coast  cariiages.  The 
form  is  shown  in  fig.  64. 
The  different  parts  are 
the  cheeks  and  the  two 
transoms  which  connect 
the  cheeks  together. 
There  are  two  projections 
at  the  end  of  each  cheek,  underneath  which  the  hand- 
spikes are  placed  for  moving  the  bed  in  aijning;  also 
one  maflceuvring  bolt,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  head 
of  this  bolt  is  shown  at  (a)  ;  (S)  represents  the  elevating 
bar  in  position.  The  sea-coast  mortar-beds  have  an  ex- 
centiic  truck  wheel  for  facility  of  raanceuvre. 

210.  Platform.  To  insure  accuracy  of  fire  with  heavy 
guns  and  mortars,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  their 
carriages  and  beds  should  rest  upon  solid  and  sub- 
stantial platforms. 

The  platforms  for  siege-pieces,  being  transported  with 
an  army,  should  have  the  greatest  lightness,  compatible 
with  strength  to  endure  the  shocks  of  long-continued 
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firing.  Ttiey  are  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  pieces 
of  wood ;  and  in  order  that  these  pieces  may  be  carried 
on  the  backs  of  soldiers  from  the  depot  to  the  battery, 
the  weight  of  the  heaviest  piece  should  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds.  Siege-platforms  consist  of  deep&rs  (1),  (fig. 
65),  and  deck-plank  (2).  The  general  direction  of  the 
sleepers  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  the 
deck-plank  at  right  angles  to  it;  this  disposition  of 
the  parts  offers  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  recoil  of  the 
carriage.  The  deck-planks  arc 
fastened  together  at  their 
edges  by  dowels ;    the  outer  Fig.  n&. 

planks  ai-e  secured  by  ii'on  eye-pins,  one  at  each  end 
of  a  sleeper.  The  platform  is  secured  in  its  place 
by  driving  stakes  around  the  edges. 

There  are  two  principal  platforms  for  the  siege-service, 
viz.,  the  ^M«-platform,  and  the  mortor-platform.  The 
former  is  composed  of  twelve  sleepers  and  thirty-sis 
deck-planks;  the  mortar-platform  of  six  sleepers  and 
eighteen  deck-planks. 

A  simple  and  strong  mortar-platform,  called  the  rail- 
platform  may  be  used  where  trees  or  timber  can  be 
easily  procured.  This  is  composed  of  three  sleepers 
and  two  mils,  secured  by  driving  stakes  at  the  angles 
and  at  the  rear  ends  of  the  rails.  The  rails  are  placed 
at  the  proper  distance  apart  to  support  the  cheeks  of 
the  bed. 
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SEA-COAST  CAKRIAGES. 

211.  ciasslflration.  Searcoast  carriages  are  divided 
into  barbette^  casetruUe^  and  fianhdefence  carriages,  de- 
pending upon  the  part  of  a  work  in  wliicli  they  are 
mounted, 

212.  Material.  Heretofore,  nearly  all  sea-coast  car- 
riages were  made  of  wood;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
great  diffieulty  of  preserving  this  material  from  decay, 
especially  when  exposed  to  the  dampness  of  casemates,  ■ 
it  has  been  determined  to  replace  it  by  wrought-iron ; 
and  strong,  cheap,  and  manageable  carriages  have  been 
devised  and  tested  for  this  service. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
eaiTiages,  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  boiler-plate  and 
rolled  beams,  which  gives,  with  requisite  lightness,  great 
strength  and  stiffness  to  the  important  parts. 

213.  Carriage.  All  sea-coast  carriages  are  composed 
of  the  gunrcarrmge  (1),  and  the  cTias'.is  (2),  (fig.  66, 
which  shows  a  10-in.  front  pintle  barbette  caiiiage). 


€hm-carriage.    The  purpose  of  the  gun-carriage  being 
to  support  the  piece,  it  should  be  so  constructed  th-iE 
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the  piece  can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  in  aiming;  and 
run  into  and  out  of  battery,  in  firing.  The  term  "in 
battery,"  as  applied  to  sea-coast  guns,  refei-s  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  piece  occupies  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
fired — in  casemate  pieces  the  muzzle  must  be  in  the 
throat  of  the  embrasure,  and  in  barbette  pieces,  directly 
over  the  superior  slope  of  the  parapet. 

The  gun-earriage  is  composed  of  two  cJieeh-s,  held  to- 
gether by  two  plates  of  boiler  iron  called  the  front  and 
rear  transoms. 

Each  cheek  is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  boiler  iron  cut 
to  a  triangular  shape,  separated  at  the  edges  by  inter- 
posing the  vertical  portion  or  web  of  a  X  shaped  bar. 
The  horizontal  branches  project  over  each  side  to  form 
a  double  rim,  which  gives  stiffness  to  the  cheeks.  Flat 
bars  of  iron  are  also  placed  between  the  plates  at  suit- 
able intervals  to  stiffen  the  cheeks  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  weight  and  recoil  of  the  piece  bear  upon 
them.    All  these  parts  are  held  together  by  screw  bolts. 

The  motion  of  the  carriage  to  and  from  battery  is 
regulated  by  a  pair  of  manceuvring  wheels  which  work 
on  an  eccentric  axletree,  placed  underneath  and  a  little 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  trunnions.  The  13  and  15-in. 
caniages  have  two  pairs  of  these  wheels. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  recoil  of  the 
gun-carriage,  the  wheels  are  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
means  of  a  handspike,  and  the  forward  part  of  the  car- 
riage moves  on  sliding  friction.  When  it  is  necessaiy  to 
move  to  battery,  the  wheels  are  thrown  into  gear  and 
the  carriage  moves  on  rolling  friction, 

Mevating  apparatus.  All  sea-coast  cannon  having  no 
preponderance  are  elevated  and  depressed  by  a  lever, 
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tbe  point  of  which  works  in  a  ratchet  cut  in  the  breech 
of  the  pifce.  The  fulcrum  ia  made  of  cast-iron  and 
rests  on  the  rear  transom  of  the  gun-carnage.  It  has 
several  notches  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  elevat- 
ing lever.  This  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
affords  the  means  of  changing  the  elevation  with  ease 
and  rapidity. 

The  piece  ia  pointed,  1st,  by  two  fixed  sights,  one  at- 
tached to  the  breech  and  the  other  to  a  lug  between  the 
trunnions  ;■  2d,  by  a  brass  graduated  arc  attached  to  the 
breech,  parallel  to  the  ratchet,  and  a  pointer  attached 
to  the  fulcrum.  By  the  fixed  sights  the  piece  is  brought 
in  line  with  the  object,  and  the  arc  and  pointer  mark 
the  elevation  necessary  to  strike  it. 

Oliassis.  The  chassis  is  the  movable  railway  along 
which  the  gun-carriage  moves  to  and  from  battery.  It 
ia  composed  of  two  wrought-iron  rails  inclined  3'-'  to  the 
horizon  and  united  by  transoms,  as  in  the  gan-carriage. 
In  addition  to  the  transoms,  there  are  certain  diagonal 
braces  to  give  stiffness  to  the  chassis. 
-  For  the  10-inch  and  smaller  carriages,  the  chassis  rails 
are  single  beams  of  rolled  iron,  15  inches  deep;  for  all 
calibres  above,  the  rails  are  made  of  long  rectangular 
jjieces  of  boiler  plate  and  T  iron,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  of  the  cheeks  of  the  gun-carriage.  That  the 
carriage  may  be  moved  horizontally  in  the  operation  of 
aiming  the  piece,  the  chassis  is  supported  on  traverse 
wheels,  which  roll  on  circular  plates  of  iron,  fastened, to- 
a  bed  of  solid  masonry,  called  the  iravei'se  circles. 

The  motion  of  the  gun-carriage  is  checked  front  and. 
rear,  by  pieces  of  iron  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  rails, 
called  Imrters  and  coimter-hnrter.s ;  and  it  is  prevented 
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from  slipping  off  sideways  \>y  friction  rollers  and  guides^ 
which  are  bolted  to  the  cheeks  and  transoms. 

Pintle.  The  pintle  is  the  central  piece  around  which 
the  chassis  is  traversed.  It  is  formed  of  a  stout  cylin- 
der of  wrought-iron  inserted  in  a  block  of  stone,  if  the 
battery  be  a  fixed  one,  or  it  is  secured  to  cross  pieces  of 
timber  bolted  to  a  platform  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
ground,  if  it  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  casemate 
batteries  the  pintle  is  placed  immediately  under  the 
throat  of  the  embrasure,  and  the  chassis  is'  connected 
with  it  by  a  stout  sti-ap  of  iron,  called  the  tongm.  The 
muzzle  of  the  piece  when'in  battery,  is  situated  in  the 
throat  of  the  embrasure — a  position  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  pintle,  gives  the  greatest 
horizontal  field  of  fire. 

The  centre  pintle  carriage,  or  the  one  in  which  the 
pintle  is  in  the  centre  of  the  chassis,  is  preferable  for 
barbette  batteries  to  the  one  in  which  the  pintle  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  transom,  as  with  an  equal  space 
it  affords  a  greater  horizontal  field  of  fire,  or  affords  a 
better  opportunity  to  use  heavy  travei-ses  of  earth  to 
protect  the  pieces  from  an  enfilading  fire. 

Mmimuvring.  Sea^coast  carriages  are  at  present  ma- 
nceuvred  by  handspikes  applied  to  holes  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  traverse  and  manoeuvring  wheels.  This 
mode  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  power  is  wasted  by  con- 
tinually overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  gun  and  carriage 
when  the  handspikes  ai-e, readjusted.  It  is  proposed  to 
supersede  this  by  the  continuous  motion  produced  by 
cranks,  and  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  indi- 
cate that  the  heaviest  pieces  may  be  moved  with  much 
greater  ease  than  heretofore. 
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Much  attentiou  is  now  being  paid  towards  obtaining 
a  more  effective  cover  for  barbette  guns  and  the  men 
that  work  them.  It  is  understood  that  several  plans  to 
this  end  are  under  consideration  by  the  Engineer  De- 
partment, and  among  them  are  fixed  and  revolving  tur- 
rets, the  latter  similar  to  those  used  on  the  monitors, 
except  that  they  are  to  be  moved  by  man  rather  than 
steam  power. 

214.  Kluds  or  carriages.  The  sea-coast  carriages  of 
the  pi'esent  system  are: 

The  15-inch  Rodman  gun,         -         -         Barbette. 

"  10-ineh         "  »       .         .         -  " 

"  8-inch         "  "  ..." 

"  13-ineh         "  "...      Casemate. 

"  10-inch         "  "         .         .         .         " 

*'  8-inch         "  "...  " 

"  24-pdr.  Flank  Defence  Howitzer,  " 

There  are  many  8-ineh  howitzers,  and  42  and  32-pdr. 
guns  of  the  old  system  mounted  in  sea-coast  batteries* 
but  they  are  being  replaced  by  those  of  larger  calibre 
as  fast'as  they  can  be  provided  by  the  private  founders. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
MACHINES   AND   IMPIEMENTS. 

215.  Object.  Artillery  machines  are  employed  to 
mount  and  dismount  cannon  from  their  caniages,  and 
to  transport  artillery  material  from  one  part  of  a  work 
to  another.  They  comprise  the  gin,  the  sUrtg-cart,  the 
casemate-truck,  the  handrcart,  the  Ufting-jaeh,  and  the 


216.  oin.  A  gin  is  a  tripod  formed  of  ash  or  spruce 
poles.  Two  of  the  poles  are  joined  together  by  two 
croes-hars  of  wood  or  iron  (1,  2),  see  flg.  67,  and  are 
called  the  legs.  The  third  is  called 
the  pry-poh,  and  is  used  in  elevating 
the  gin  to  its  proper  position.  The 
hoisting  apparatus  is  supported  by  a 
'elevis  which  is  secured  by  the  bult 
which  unites  the  legs  and  pry-poles ; 
it  consists  of  two  sets  of  iron  blocks, 
through  which  is  rove  a  rope  called 
the  fall,  and  which  is  wound  around  the  windlass  (3). 
The  windlass  is  worked  by  two  handspikes  which  fit 
into  brass  sockets,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  wind- 
lass ;  the  operation  of  the  handspikes  is  made  continuous 
by  the  action  of  the  pawl  of  the  socket  on  the  ratchet 
of  the  windlass.  The  piece  to  be  raised  is  attached  to 
the  hook  of  the  lower  block,  by  a  stout  rope  called  a 


Fig.  61. 
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ding,  whicli  passes  around  the  knob  of  the  cascable 
and  a  piece  of  wood  projecting  from  the  muzzle, 

Ki/nds.  There  are  three  kinds  of  gins,  viz. :  the  gwr- 
rimn  gin^  the  casmicbte  gin,  and  the  fidd  a'od  siege  gin. 
The  last  mainly  differs  from  the  others  in  the  smaller 
size  and  lesser  strength  of  its  parts ;  the  casemate  gin  is 
not  80  tall  aa  the  garrison  gin,  on  account  of  the  low- 
ness  of  the  casemate  roofs  under  which  it  is  used ;  in  all 
other  respects  the  two  are  alike. 

217.  siiiut-cart.  A  sling-cart  is  composed  of  two 
wheels  of  large  diameter,  an  (ude-tree,  a  tongue,  and  the 
hoisting  a^iparaPus  '  and  is  intended  to  transport  cannon 
and  their  carriages.  ,  There  are  two  kinds,  viz. :  the 
i  sling-cart  and  the  iron  sling-cart. 

The  wheels  of  the  wooden 
sling-cart  are  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  (figure  68.)  The 
hoisting-apparatus  is  a  screw 
(1),  which  passes  vertically 
through  the  wooden  axle- 
tree,  and  is  worked  hy  a  nut 
Fig.  68.  with  long  handles  (2).    The 

lower  part  of  this  screw  is  terminated  with  two  hooks, 
to  which  are  fastened  the  chains  and  t/rwrniimv-rings  (3). 
The  breech  of  the  piece  is  sustained  by  the  cascable 
chain  (4).  A  piece  may  be  also  raised  by  surrounding 
it  with  a  chain,  fastening  the  chain  to  the  ]KX>hs  (o,  5), 
and  depressing  tlie  tongue,  which  acts  as  the  long  arm 
of  the  lever. 

Iron  sling-Gwrt.  The  iron  sling-cart  is  smaller  than 
the  wooden  one,  and  is  employed  to  transport  cannon 
in  siege-ti'enches,  &c.  (figure  69.)     The  weight  is  at- 
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Fig.  (;9. 


taclied    by   a  chain   or  rope  to 
tlie  hook  (1),  and  is  raised  by 
;    down    the   tongue  (2), 
whicli  is  made  of  wood.     When 
sling-carts  ai'e  to  be  moved,  they 
are  attached  to  the  pintle  of  a  field 
or  Biege  limber. 
318.  Casemate  tmck.  The  casemate  truck  (see  fig.  70) 
is  composed  of  a  stout  frame  of  wood  mounted  on  three 
barbette  traverse-wheels,  and  is  employed  to  move  can- 
non and  carries  through  posterns  and  along  casemate 

Two  of  the  wheels  are 
placed  at  a,  and  one  at  b ; 
the  latter  turns  around  a  ver- 
tical axis,  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  truck  is  changed 

by  the  hmidh  (c).     The  rings  shown  in  the  figui'e  are 

for  the  purpose  of  attaching  drag-ropes. 

219.  Liftiug-jach.  The  lifting-jack  is  a  small  but 
powerful  screw,  worked  by  a  geared  nut. 
It  is  useful  when  the  space  for  manceuv- 
ring  is  small,  and  the  number  of  men  is 
limited.  If  the  weight  to  be  raised  is 
sufficiently  high,  the  lifting  power  is  ap- 

^B-  ii-  plied  at  the  top  {a),  fig.  7l;  if  it  be  low, 
it  is  applied  at  the  foot  (J). 

220.  l-eTer-jack.  The  lever-jack  is  another  but  less 
powerful  apparatus  for  lifting.  It  consists  of  a  lever 
of  wood  («),  fig.  72,  resting  on  a  holt  (e),  which  passes 
through  holes  in  two  uprigMs  (5).  The  height  of  the 
bolt  is  varied  by  passing  it  through  different  holes  in 
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the  uprights  (eight  in  num- 
ber), and  the  power  of  the 
lever  ia  regulated  by  a  noteh- 
^'     ■  ed  piece  of  cast  iron  screwed 

to  the  under  side  of  the  lever. 

231.  Treiicli  cart.  The  trench  cart  is  a  common  hand- 
cart, employed  principally  in  the  transportation  of  am- 
munition in  siege-trenchea.  In  the  Crimea,  trained 
pack-mules  were  employed  in  transporting  ammunition 
and  other  supplies,  from  the  depots  to  all  part^  of  the 
trenches. 


IMPLEMENTS  Ai^D  EQUIPMENTS. 

Artillery  implements  and  equipments  are  employed 
in  loading,  pointing,  and  firing  cannon,and  in  the  ma- 
noeuvre of  artillery  carriages. 

222.  loading.  The  implements  for  loading  caunonare, 

1st,  The  Ta-imner-Jiead  (1)  (flg.  73),  is  a  short  cylin- 
drical piece  of  beech 
or  other  tough  wood, 
J'iK.  '3-  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 

long  stick  of  ash  (3),  called  a  f^taff^  and  is  employed,  to 
push  the  charge  to  its  place  in  the  bore  or  chamber  of 
a  cannon. 

2d.  The  sponge  is  a  wooUeri.  brush  (2),  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  interior 
of  cannon,  and  extinguishing  any  burning  fragments 
of  the  cartridge  that  may  remain  after  firing. 

In  the  field  and  mountain  services,  the  rammer-head 
and  sponge  are  attached  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
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same  staff;  in  tlie  siege  and  sea^coast  services  they  are 
attached  to  separate  staves. 

To  protect  the  sponge  from  the  weather,  it  should, 
when  not  in  use,  'be  enclosed  in  a  cover  made  of  canvas 
and  painted. 

3d.  The  ladle  is  a  copper  scoop  (1),  fig.  74,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  staff 
for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  projectile 
^ig.  li-  of  a  loaded  piece.     La- 

dles are  only  used  for  siege  and  sea^coast  cannon,  as 
field  and  mountain  cannon  can  be  unloaded  by  raising 
the  trail  of  the  carriage,  which  permits  the  projectile  to 
slip  out  by  its  own  weight. 

4th,  The  worm  (fig.  74),  is  a  species  of  double  cork- 
screw, (2),  attached  to  a  staff,  and  is  used  in  field  and 
siege  cannon  to  withdraw  a  cartridge. 

5th.  The  gwrnier's  haversack  is  made  of  leather,  and 
suspended  to  the  side  of  a  cannonier  by  a  shoulder-strap. 
It  is  used  to  carry  cartridges  from  the  ammunition-chest 
to  the  piece,  in  loading. 

6th.  The  pass-box  is  a  wooden  box  closed  with  a  lid, 
and  carried  by  a  handle  attached  to  one  end.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  haversack  in  siege  and  sea-coast  service, 
where  the  cartridge  is  large. 

7th.  The  hthe-pouch  is  a  small  leather  pouch  attached 
to  the  person  of  a  cannonier  by  a  waist-belt.  It  con- 
tains the  friction-tubes,  lanyard,  priming-wire,  thumb- 
stall,  ifec 

8th.  The  budge-harrel  is  an  oak  barrel  bound  with 
copper  hoops.  To  the  top  is  attached  a  leather  cover, 
which  is  gathered  with  a  string,  after  the  manner  of  the 
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mouth  of  a  Ibag,  It  is  employed  to  carry  cartridges 
fix)m  the  m^azine  to  the  battery,  in  siege  and  searcoast 
services. 

9th.  The  priming-^mre  is  nsed  to  prick  a  hole  in  a 
cartridge  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  from  the  vent.  It 
is  a  piece  of  wire,  pointed  at  one,  end,  and  the  other  is 
formed  into  a  ring  which  serves  as  a  handle. 

10th.  The  thuTnbstaS,  is  a  hucksliin  cushion,  attached 
to  the  finger  to  close  the  vent  in  sponging. 

11th.  The  fvjse-sMer  is  a  brass  drift  for  driving  a 
wooden  fiize  into  a  shell. 

12th.  The  fv^e-maUet  is  made  of  hard  wood,  and  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  setter. 

13th.  Th.&  fuze-smj)  is  a  10-inch  tenon  saw  for  cutting 
wooden  or  paper  fuzes  to  a  proper  length. 

14th.  The  fv^-giwlet  is  a  common  gimlet,  which 
may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  saw  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  fuze  composition. 

loth.  The  fuse-aug&r  is  an  instrument  for  regulat- 
ing the  time  of  burning  of  a  fuze,  by  removing  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  composition  from  the  exterior.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  a  movable  graduated  scale,  which 
regulates  the  depth  to  which  the  augur  should  pene- 
trate. 

16th.  'Yhe  fuse-rasp  is  a  coarse  file  emjjloyed  in  fitting 
a  fuze-plug  to  a  shell. 

17th.  The  fuse-plug  reamer  is  used  to  enlarge  the 
cavity  of  a  fuze-plug,  after  it  has  been  driven  into  a  pro- 
jectile, to  enable  it  to  receive  a  paper  faze. 

18th.  The  shellphtg  screw  is  a  wood  sci-ew  with  a 
handle  ;  it  is  used  to  extract  a  plug  from  a  fuze-hole. 

19tli.  The  fuze-extractor  is  worked  by  a  screw,  and 
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is  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  tlie  preceding ; 
it  is  used  for  extracting  wooden  fuzes  from  loaded 
shells. 

20tli.  The  mortar-sa'aper  is  a  slender  piece  of  iron 
with  a  spoon  at  one  end,  and  a  scraper  at  the  other,  for 
cleaning  the  chamber  of  a  mortar. 

21st.  The  gunnei'-s  sleeves  are  made  of  flannel  or 
serge,  and  are  intended  to  be  drawn  over  the  coat- 
sleeves  of  the  gunner,  and  prevent  them  from  being 
soiled  while  loading  a  mortar. 

22d.  The/imMfi?  is  made  of  copper,  and  is  used  in 
poming  the  bursting  charge  into  a  shell, 

23d.  The  powder-measwes  are  made  of  copper,  of 
cylindrical  form,  and  of  various  sizes,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  chaises  of  shells  and  cannon,  by  meas- 
urement. 

24th,  The  lam,yard  is  a  cord,  one  end  of  which  has  a 
small  iron  hook,  and  the  other  a  wooden  handle.  It  is 
used  to  explode  the  friction-tubes  with  which  cannon 
for  the  land  service  are  now  fired. 

25th.  The  gv/n/ner's  pdricers,  gimlet,  and  vent-puTwh 
are  instruments  carried  in  the  tube-pouch  for  removing 
ordinary  obstructions  from  the  vent. 

36th.  The  sJielUwohs  is  an  instrument  constructed  to 
fasten  into  the  ears  of  a  shell,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting 
it  to  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

22^  Poiatli^.  The  implements  for  pointing  are : 

1st.  The  guniiep''s  level  (fig.   75),  is  an 

II  instrument   for   determining    the    highest 

I  points  ofthe  breech  and  muzzle  of  a  cannon 

I  when  the  carriage-wheels  stand  on  uneven 

Pig.  TB.       ground.     It  is  made  of  a  brass  plate  (1),  the 
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lower  edge  of  wMcli  is  terminated  by  two  steel  points 
(2  2)  which  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  piece.  A  spirit- 
Imd  (3)  ia  attached  to  the  plate  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  line  joining  the  points  of  contact.  When  the  level 
is  in  position,  the  vertical  slide  (4)  is  pressed  down  with 
the  finger  to  mark  the  required  point. 

2d.  The  toMgent-scale  (fig.  76)  is  a  brass  plate,  the 
j  lower  edge  of  which  is  cut  to  the  curve 
of  the  base-ring  of  the  piece,  and  the 
upper  edge  is  formed  into  offsets  which 
I  correspond  to  differences  of  elevation 
Fig.  le  Qf  a  quarter  of  a  degree.     It  is  used  in 

pointing,  by  placing  the  curved  edge  on  the  base-ring, 
■^th  the  radius  of  the  offset  corresponding  with  the 
highest  point  of  the  ling,  and  sighting  over  the  centre 
of  the  ofiset  and  the  highest  point  of  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle. 

3d.  The  hreeoJt  sight  (fig.  77),  is  a  more  accurate  form 

Io^n  of  the  tangent  scale.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
g^l  scale  (1),  graduated  to  degrees  and  eighths 
ll^l  of  degrees,  and  a  curved  hose  (2),  which  rests 
ij^l  upon  the  breech  of  the  gun,  A  slide  ia  at- 
1^1  tached  to  the  vertical  piece,  which  has  a  small 
n^k  hole  or  notch  cut  on  its  upper  edge,  through 
^^9  which  the  aim  is  taken.  The  slide  is  fixed  at 
^^' '''"  any  point  by  a  thumbscrew. 
4th.  The  pendvlum  hcmsse  (fig.  78),  is  used  to  point 
field-pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  error 
which  arises  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  stand  on- 
uneven  ground.  It  is  composed  of  a  SG(de  (1),  arranged 
as  a  pendulum,  a  su^ension  piece  (2),  and  a  seat  which 
is  screwed  to  the  breech  of  the  gun.     A  slot  is  cut  in 
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the  suspension  piece  into  which  the  scale  is 
inserted,  and  fastened  hj  a  pivot,  which 
allows  it  to  vibrate  in  a  lateral  direction. 
The  scale  also  vibrates  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  as  the  journals  of  the  suspension 
piece  are  free  to  turn  in  the  grooves  cut  in 
the  seat  to  receive  them,  thus  assuming  a 
vertical  position  independently  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  carriage  stands. 
In  order  that  the  line  of  metal  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  pendulum  may  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  piece,  a  front  sight  (4)  is  screwed  into  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle,  the  height  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
dispart  of  the  piece. 

The  length  of  each  graduation  is  6 
between  the  front  and  rem-  sights,  mult 
gent  of  the  corresponding  angle.    This  rule  applies  in 
graduating  all  breech-sighta 

5th.  The  gunner\s  quadrant  (fig.  79)  is 
a  wooden  instrument  for  measuring  the 
angles  of  elevation  and  depression  of  can- 
non, and  particularly  of  mortal's.  The 
figure  explains  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment and  its  mode  of  application.     The 
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plumb-line  and  bob  (1),  when  not  in  use,  are  carried  in 
a  hole  foimed  in  the  end  of  the  long  branch,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  brass  plate. 

224,  itianceuvpe.  The  principal  maiuBuvring  imple- 
ments are— 

1st.  The  trail  hamxlspike  (fig.  80,  1),  which  is  made 
of  wood,  and  attached  to  the  trail  of  a  field-carriage  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  direction  to  the  piece  in  aiming. 
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When  the  carnage  is 
limbered,  the  hand- 
spike is  attached  to 
the  cheek  by  means 
of  a  ring  and  hook. 
2d.  The  mancmmring  handspike  (3)  (fig.  80)  is  also 
made  of  wood,  but  it  is  longer  and  stouter  than  the 
preceding ;  it  is  used  for  siege  and  sea-coast  cairiages 
and  gins. 

3d.  The  shod  handspike  (2)  (fig.  80)  is  made  of 
wood,  armed  with  an  iron  point,  which  is  turned  up  in 
a  way  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  platform.  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  service  of  mortars  and  sea-coast 

4th.  The  iritck  hand- 
^ike  (1)  (fig.  81)  is  made 
of  iron,  and  is  employed 
to  work  the  manoeuvring 
wheels  of  sea-coast  car- 
1,  by  inserting  it  in  the  holes  formed  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheels. 

5th.  The  eocent^io  liandspike  (2)  (fig.  81)  is  used  to 
throw  the  eccentric  axis  of  the  manceuvring  wheels  of 
sea-coast  carriages  into  and  out  of  gear,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  has  a  head  with  a  hexagonal  hole  which  fits 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  eccentric  axle-tree. 

6th.  The  roller  ha/ndspike  (3)  (fig.  81)  supplies  the 
place  of  rear  manceuvring  wheels  in  certain  of  the  new 
searcoast  gun-carriages.  It  is  operated  by  inserting  the 
point  of  the  handspike  under  the  heel  of  the  carriage- 
shoe,  and  pressing  down  the  long  arm  of  the  lever ;  in 
this  way  the  weight  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  carriage 
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is  thrown  upon  tlie  roller  (b),  which  moves  upon  the 
rail  of  the  chassis. 

7t}i.  The  prol^nge  is  a  stout  hemp  rope,  occasionally 
employed  in  field  service  to  connect  the  lunette  of  the 
carriage  and  pintle-hook  of  the  limber  when  the  piece 
■is  fired.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  with  a  hook,  at 
the  other  with  a  toggle,  and  has  two  intermediate  rings, 
into  which  the  hook  and  toggle  are  fastened  when 
it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  car- 
riages. 

Sth.  The  sponge-duchet  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  is 
attached  to  field-carriages;  it  is  used  for  washing  the 
bore  of  the  piece. 

9th.  The  tar-buckei  is  also  made  of  sheet-iron,  and  is 
used  to  carry  the  grease  for  the  wheels. 
■  10th.  The  watering-ducket  is  made  of    sole-leather, 
riveted  at  the  seams,  and  is  used  to  water  horses.     Gut- 
ta  Pereha  watering-buckets  are  sometimes  used. 

11th.  The  wai&riyuchet-s  are  made  of  wood,  and  bound 
with  iron  hoops.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  for  the 
travelling-forge,  and  the  other  for  the  service  of  garrison- 
batteries. 

12th.  The  d/rag-rope  has  a  hook  at  one  end,  a  loop  at 
the  other,  and  six  wooden  handles  placed  about  four 
feet  apart.  It  is  used  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  a  number  of  men  in  hauling  loads,  or  extrica- 
ting a  carriage  from  a  difficult  part  of  a  road. 

13th.  The  menJs-hamess  is  similar  to  the  drag-rope, 
except  that  the  rope  is  stouter,  and  the  handles  are  re- 
placed by  leather  loops  which  pass  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  men,  to  enable  them  to  exert  their  strength  to 
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14th,  The  hiU-hooh,   or  hand- 
hill  (fig.  82),  is  used  for  cutting 

15th.  The  screw-jack  (fig.  83)  is  a  lifting- 
machine,  composed  of  a  screw  worked  ty  a 
nwvoMe  nut  (2),  supported  on  a  cast-irmi 
stfMid  (3).  It  is  Tiseful  in  ,  greasing  carriage- 
wheels. 


I 


PEESERVATION  AND  REPAIRS. 

226.  ppe§ervation.  Carriages,  implements,  <fee.,  are 
preserved  in  dry  and  airy  store-houses.  Each  kind 
should  be  piled  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  space,  and  each 
pile  should  te  marked  with  the  nature  and  number  of 
the  contents,  and  should  be  convenient  of  access.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  place  strips  of  board  under  the 
wheels  and  trails  of  carriages,  if  .they  are  stowed  away 
on  a  ground  floor. 

226.  Repairs.  Carriages  are  repaired  in  the  field 
from  the  spare  parts  and  materials  carried  in  the  bat- 
tery-wagons. 

DESTRUCTION,  ETC.,  OF  MATERIAL. 

227.  Carriages,  &c.  When  it  is  necessary  to  aban- 
don artillery  material,  it  must  be  destroyed,  to  prevent 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Caissons 
should  be  blown  up,  or  water  poured  over  the  contents. 
Cariiages  should  be  formed  into  a  pile,  and  burned  ;  or, 
if  it  be  only  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  being  moved, 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels  and  poles  may  be  cut  oif  with 
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an  axe  or  saw.     The  implements  should  be  taken  away 


228.  Caunoii.  Cannon  may  be  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily disabled.  The  first  is  done  by  bursting,  bend- 
ing the  chase,  breaking  off  the  trunnions,  and  scoring 
the  surface  of  the  bore. 

To  buret  an  iron  piece,  load  it  with  a  heavy  charge  of 
powder,  and  fill  the  bore  with  sand,  or  with  shot,  and 
fire  it  at  a  high  elevation.  To  bend  the  chase  of  a 
bronze  cannon,  fire  one  piece  against  another,  muzzle  to 
muzzle,  or  the  muzzle  of  one  to  the  chase  of  another,  or 
light  a  fire  under  the  chase  and  strike  on  it  with  a 
sledge-hammer.  To  break  oif  a  trunnion  of  an  iron  can- 
non, strike  on  it  with  a  heavy  hammer,  or  fire  a  shotted 
gun  against  it.  To  score  the  surface  of  the  bore, 
cause  shells  to  burst  in  it,  or  fire  broken  shot  from  it 
with  high  charges. 

Cannon  are  temporarily  disabled  to  prevent  them 
from  being  immediately  used  by  the  enemy,  and  when 
they  are  expected  to  be  retaken.  This  operation  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  spike. 

To  spike.  A  spike  is  made  of  hardened  steel,  with  a 
soft  point  that  it  may  be  clinched  on  the  inside :  a  nail 
without  a  head,  or  a  bit  of  ramrod,  may  be  used  in 
place  of  a  regular  spike.  To  spike  a  piece,  drive  in  the 
spike  flush  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  vent,  and 
clinch  it  on  the  inside  with  a  rammer.  To  prevent 
the  spike  fixim  being  blown  out,  wedge  a  shot  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  by  wrapping  it  with  cloth  or  felt, 
or  by  means  of  iron  wedges,  driven  in  with  a  bar'  of 
iron ;  wooden  wedges  might  be  easily  burned  out  by 
means  of  a  charcoal  fire  lighted  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 
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When  a  piece  ia  likely  to  be  retaken,  a  spi'ing-spike 
is  -used,  having  a  shoulder  to  prevent  its  being  too  easily 
extracted. 

To  un^Jce.  To  unspike  a  cannon,  attempt  to  drive 
the  spike  into  the  bore  with  a  punch  ;  if  this  succeeds, 
and  the  bore  be  obstructed,  introduce  powder  into  the 
vent  to  force  the  obstacle  out.  If  it  do  not  succeed,  and 
the  spike  be  not  screwed  or  riveted  in,  and  the  bore  be 
not  obstructed,  put  in  a  charge  of  powder  equal  to  one- 
third  the  weight  of  the  shot,  and  ram  junk-wads  over.it 
with  a  handspike,  laying  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore  a 
strip  of  wood,  with  a  groove  on  the  under  side  for  a 
strand  of  quick-match,  by  wliich  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  charge ;  in  a  bronze  piece,  take  out  some  of  the 
metal  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  vent,  and  pour  sulphuric 
acid  into  the  groove  before  firing.  If  this  method,  sev- 
eral times  repeated,  do  not  succeed,  unscrew  the  vent- 
piece,  if  it  be  a  bronze  cannon ;  or,  if  an  iron  one,  drill 
out  the  spike,  or  drill  a  new  vent. 

lb  dfwe  out  a  shot.  To  drive  out  a  shot  wedged  in 
the  bore,  unscrew  the  vent-piece,  if  there  be'  one,  and 
drive' in  wedges  so  as  to  start  the  shot  forward,  then 
ram  it  back  ^ain  in  order  to  seize  the  wedges  with  a 
hook ;  or  pour  powder  in,  and  lire  it,  after  replacing  the 
vent-piece.  In  the  last  resort  bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  breech,  drive  out  the  shot,  and  stop  the  hole  with 


MATERIALS  FOR  CARRIAGES,  &o. 

229.     Timber.     Timber  and  wrought  iron  are  the 
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principal  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  artillery 
carriages  and  machines.     Of  the  former  are:. 

White  oak.  The  bark  of  white  oak  is  white,  the  leaf 
long,  narrow,  and  deeply  indented ;  the  wood  is  of  a 
.straw-color,  with  a  somewhat  reddish  tinge,  tough,  and 
pliable.  It  is  the  principal  timber  used  for  ordnance 
purposes,  being  employed  for  all  kinds  of  artillery-car 
riages. 

Beech.  The  white  and  red  beeches  are  used  for  fuzes, 
mallets,  plane-stocks,  and  other  tools. 

Ash.  White  ash  is  straight-grained,  tough,  and  elas- 
tic, and  is  therefore  suitable  for  light  carriage-shafts ;  in 
artillery,  it  is  chiefly  used  for  sponge  and  rammer  staves, 
sometimes  for  handspikes,  and  for  sabots  and  tool- 
handles. 

Sim.     Elm  is  used  for  felloes  and  for  small  naves. 

Hickory.  Hickory  is  very  tough  and  flexible ;  the 
most  suitable  wood  for  handspikes,  tool-handles,  and 
wooden  axle-trees, 

BlxiAih  wahmA.  Black  walnut  is  hard  and  iine-grained ; 
it  is  sometimes  used  for  naves,  and  the  sides  and  ends 
of  ammunition-chests ;  it  is  exclusively  used  for  stocks 
of  small  arms. 

Poplar.  White  poplar,  or  tulip-wood,  is  a  soft,  light, 
fine-grained  wood,  which  grows  to  a  great  size;  it  is 
used  for  sabots,  cartridge-blocks,  &a,  and  for  the  lining 
of  ammunition-chests. 

JPi/tie.  White  pine  is  used  for  arm-chests  and  packing- 
boxes  generally,  and  for  building  purposes. 

(hjpr.em.  Cypress  is  a  soft,  light,  straight-grained 
wood,  which  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  On  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  oak  of  a  suitable  kind  in 
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the  Southern  States,  cypress  has  been  used  for  sea-coast 
and  garrison  carriages.  It  resists  better  than  oak  the 
alternate  action  of  the  heat  and  moisture  to  which  sea- 
coast  carriages  are  particularly  exposed  in  casemates ; 
but  being  of  inferior  strength,  a  larger  scantling  of 
cypress  than  oak  is  required  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
on  account  of  its  softness,  it  does  not  resist  sufficiently 
the  friction  and  shocks  to  which  such  carriages  are 
liable. 

JBasswood.  Basswood  is  very  light,  not  easily  split, 
and  is  an  excellent  material  for  sabots  and  cartridge- 
blocks. 

Dogwood.  .Dogwood  is  hard  and  fine-grained,  suitable 
for  mallets,  drifts,  <fec. 

230.  Selection  of  trees.  The  principal  circumstances 
which  affect  the  quality  of  growing  trees  are  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  aspect. 

Soil.  In  a  moist  soil,  timber  grows  to  a  larger  size, 
but  is  less  firm,  and  decays  sooner,  than  in  a  dry,  sandy 
soil ;  the  best  is  that  which  grows  in  a  dark  soil,  mixed 
with  stones  and  gravel ;  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  poplar,  willow,  cypress,  and  other  light  woods 
which  grow  best  in  wet  eituations. 

Climate.  In  the  United  States,  the  climate  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  is  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  timber  used  for  ordnance  purposes,  except 
the  cypress. 

Asped,.  Trees  growing  in  the  centre  of  a  forest,  or  on 
a  plain,  are  generally  straighter  and  freer  from  limbs 
than  those  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  in  open 
ground,  or  on  the  sides  of  hills,  but  the  former  are, 
at  the  same  time,  less    hai-d.      The  aspect  most  shel- 
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tered  from  the  prevalent  winds  is  generally  most  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  timber.  The  vicinity  of  salt 
water  is  favorable  to  the  strength  and  hardness  of  white 


The  selection  of  timber  trees  should  be 
made  before  the  fell  of  the  leaf.  A  healthy  tree  is 
indicated  by  the  top  branches  being  vigorous  and  well 
covered  with  leaves ;  the  bark  is  clear  and  smooth,  and 
of  uniform  color.  If  the  top  has  a  regular,  rounded 
form;  if  the  bark  is  duU,  scabby,  and  covered  with 
white  and  red  spots,  caused  by  running  water  or  sap, 
the  tree  is  unsound.  The  decay  of  the  topmost  branch- 
es, and  the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the  wood,  are 
infallible  signs  of  the  decline  of  the  tree. 

231.  Felling.  The  most  suitable  season  for  felling 
timber  is  that  in  which  vegetation  is  at  rest,  which  is 
the  case  in  midwinter  and  midsummer.  Eecent  experi- 
ments incline  to  give  preference  to  the  latter  season,  say 
the  month  of  July ;  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  fell  trees 
for  timber  between  the  first  of  December  and  the  middle 
of  March. 

The  tree  should  be  allowed  to  attain  full  maturity 
before  being  felled ;  this  pei'iod,  in  oak  timber,  is  gen- 
erally at  the  age  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years, 
or  upward,  according  to  circumstances.  The  age  of 
hard  wood  is  determined  by  the  number  of  rings  which 
may  be  counted  in  a  section  of  a  tree. 

The  tree  should  be  cut  as  near  the  ground  as  possi- 
ble, the  lower  part  being  the  best  timber;  the  quality 
of  the  wood  is,  in  some  degree  indicated  by  the  color, 
which  should  be  nearly  uniform  in  the  heart-wood,  a 
little  deeper  toward    the    centre,  and  without  sudden 
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transitions.     Felled  timber  should  be  immediately  strip- 
ped of  its  bark,  and  raised  from  the  ground. 

232.  DeJtects  of  trees.  Sap.  The  white  wood  next  to 
the  bark,  which  very  soon  rots,  should  never  be  used, 
except  that  of  hickory.  There  are  sometimes  found 
rings  of  light-colored  wood  surrounded  by  good  hard 
wood;  this  may  be  called  the  secorid  sap;  it  should 
cause  the  rejection  of  the  tree  in  which  it  occurs. 

Brashwood.  This  is  a  defect  generally  consequent 
on  the  decline  of  the  tree  from  age ;  the  pores  of  the 
wood  are  open,  the  wood  is  reddish-colored,  it  breaks 
short,  without  splinters,  and  the  chips  crumble  to  pieces. 
This  wood  is  entirely  unfit  for  artillery  carriages.  . 

Deadwood,  &c.  Wood  which  died-  before  felling 
should,  generally,  be  rejected;  so  should  hnotty  trees, 
and  those  which  are  covered  with  tubercles  or  excres- 
cences. 

Cross^ramed  wood.  Wood  in  which  the  grain  as- 
cends in  a  spiral  form,  is  unfit  for  use  in  large  scantlings  ; 
but  if  the  defect  is  not  very  decided,  the  wood  may  be 
used  for  naves  and  for  some  light  pieces. 

Splits,  &c.  Splits,  checks,  and  cracks,  extending  to- 
ward the  centre,  if  deep  and  strongly  marked,  make 
wood  unfit  for  use,  unl^s  it  is  intended  to  be  split. 
Wi/ndshakes  are  cracks  separating  the  concentric  layers 
of  wood  from  each  other;  if  the  shake  extends  through 
the  entire  circle,  it  is  a  serious  defect.  The  centre-heaH 
is  also  to  be  rejected,  except  in  timber  of  very  lai^  size, 
which  cannot,  generally,  be  procured  free  from  it. 

233.  Seasoning  and  preserving  timber.  As  soon  as 
practicable,  after  the  tree  is  felled,  the  sapwood  should 
be  taken  off,  and  the  timber, reduced,  either  by  sawing 
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or  splitting,  nearly  to  the  dimensions  required  for  use. 
Pieces  of  thickness,  or  of  peculiar  form,  such  as  those 
for  the  bodies  of  gun-carriages  and  for  chassis,  are  got 
out  mth  a  saw;  smaller  pieces,  as  spokes,  are  split  with 
wedges.  Naves  should  be  cut  to  the  right  length,  and 
bored  out,  to  facilitate  seasoning  and  to  prevent  crack- 
ing. Timber  of  large  dimensions  is  improved  by  im- 
mersion in  water  for  some  weeks,  according  to  size,  after 
which  it  is  less  subject  to  warp  and  crack  in  seasoning. 

Seasoning.  To  season  or  dry  timber,  it  should  be 
piled  under  shelter,  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  a  free 
circulation,  but  not  a  strong  current  of  air,  around  each 
piece.  The  piles  should  be  taken  down  and  put  up 
again  at  intervals,  varying  with  the  length  of  time  the 
timber  has  been  cut. 

The  seasoning  of  timber  requires  from  two  to  eight 
years,  according  to  size.  Oak  timber  loses  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight  in  seasoning,  and  about  one-third  of 
its  weight  in  becoming  perfectly. dry. 

234.  Bill  of  timber.  Timber  for  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment is  purchased  in  pieces  of  the  size  required  to  make 
each  part.  A  list  of  the  pieces  for  a  certain  kind  of  car- 
riage, including  the  contents  of  each  piece,  in  board- 
measure,  is  called  a  hill  of  timher.  The  unit  of  board- 
measure  is  a  board  one  foot  square,  and  one  inch  thick. 

235.  Wrouifiit  iron.  None  but  the  best  wrought  iron 
should  be  employed  in  ordnance  constructions.  Large 
and  peculiar-shaped  pieces,  as  (ude-trees,  t/nirmioTirplates, 
«fec.,  as  well  as  those  requiring  great  strength,  are  made 
from  hammered  shapes,  furnished  by  the  iron  manufac- 
turer, according  to  prescribed  patterns ;  other  parts  are 
made  of  rolled  iron.      Axle-trees  are  proved  by  sup- 
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porting  tliem  at  tlie  arms,  and  dropping  a  heavy  weight 
upon  the  middle  of  the  body. 

236.  Coiiitrtictioo.  Timber  for  gun-carriages  is  now, 
almost  entirely,  worked  into  shape  by  machinery ;  the 
operations  are  sawing,  pkuni/ag,  tmrnirtg,  mortising  mid 


In  joining  together  the  different  pieces  of  a  carri^e, 

regard  should  be  had  to  the  character  of  the  fibre  of  the 
wood,  and  the  effect  of  drying  in  changing  the  form  of 
the  piece.  If  a  piece  be  supported  at  both  ends,  as  in 
the  cases  of  candage-stocts,  chassis-rails, '«fec.,  the  great- 
est convexity  of  the  fibre  should  be  placed  uppermost ; 
if  in  the  middle,  as  in  cases  of  hounds  of  limbers,  eide- 
rails  of  caissons,  *fec.,  it  should  be  placed  downward. 

When  the  pieces  are  to  be  united  in  pairs,  as  cheeks, 
side-rails,  &a,  use  such  pieces  as  have  nearly  the  same 
curvature  of  fibre. 

In  drying  a  piece  of  timber,  the  sap-wood  shrinks 
more  than  the  heart,  and  the  effect  will  be  to  warp  in 
the  direction  of  the  sap ;  therefore,  to  prevent  the  joint, 
formed  by  the  two  pieces  which  constitute  a  carriage- 
stock,  from  opening,  the  heart-wood  should  be  placed 
on  the  outside.  To  prevent  the  cheeks  fi-om  warping 
inward,  place  the  heart-wood  on  the  inside..  In  hounds 
and  side-rails,  the  heart  side  should  be  placed  on  the 
outside,  as  this  wiU  have  a  tendency  to  tighten  the 
joints. 

"When  pieces  are  to  be  joined,  the  surfaces  of  contact 
and  the  dowels  should  be  covered  with  a  good  coat  of 
white-lead.  Bolts  and  bolt-holes  should  be  well  covered 
with  tallow  moistened  with  neat's-foot  oil. 

The  surface  of  holes  for  elevating  screws  and  j>intles 
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should  "be  painted.  If  woodwork  is  to  be  painted  im- 
mediately, it  sliould  have  a  priming  coat  of  lead  before 
the  irons  are  put  on ;  if  not,  it  should  i-eeeive  a  good 
coat  of  linseed  oil. 

237.  Paliitiog.  For  service,  the  wood-work  of  car- 
riages and  machines  is  painted,  in  addition  to  the  pri- 
ming of  lead-color,  with  two  coats  of  olive  paint ;  the 
iron-work,  with  one  coat  of  lead,  and  one  coat  black 
paint.  Great  care  shonH  be  observed  to  protect  iron 
fortress-carriages  against  the  corroding  influence  of  the 
searcoast  atmosphere ;  the  best  means  remains  to  be  de- 
termined by  experience;  at  present  they  are  covered 
with  one  coat  of  hot  linseed  oil  and  three  coats  of  a  red- 
dish brown  paint. 

238.  MoAeU,  «cc.  The  models,  &c,  of  all  ordnance 
"■matSrid^''  are  determined  by  the  ordnance  board, 
subject  tfo  the  revision  of  the  chief  of  ordnance,  and 
the  final  approval  of  the  secretary  of  war.  When  a 
model  haa  been  duly  approved,  copies,  or  drawings  of 
it,  are  sent  to  the  different  arsenals  of  construction,  and 
from  these,  patterns  and  gauges  are  made  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  workmen.  Patterns  are  generally  made  of 
well-seasoned  mahogany,  and  bound  with  strips  of 
brass ;  gauges  are  made  of  sheet  iron  or  steel.  To  se- 
cure uniformity  of  work  at  the  different  arsenals,  it  is 
made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  arsenals  to 
see  that  the  patterns  correspond  with  the  originals ;  and 
it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  officers  stationed  at  an  arse- 
nal, to  see  that  the  work,  as  it  progi-esses,  corresponds 
with  the  patterns,  and  that  none  but  suitable  materials 
are  used. 

All  arsenals  may  be  divided  into  two  t 
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senals  of  deposit  and  construction,  and  arsenals  of  de- 
posit and  repairs.  The  arsenals  of  construction  are  at 
West  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Watertown,  Mass. ;  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Ordnance  Department.  The  Ordnance  Bepartment, 
TJ.  8.  Army,  is  composed  of  one  Chief  of  Ordnance,  with 
the  rank  of  Brig.-General,  three  Colonels,  four  Lieut. 
Colonels,  t&n  Majors,  tioenty  Captains,  sixteen  Fii'st 
Lieutenants,  ten  Second-Lieutenants,  thirteen  Ordnance 
Store-keepers,  and  as  many  enlisted  men  of  ordnance, 
consisting  of  sergeants,  corporals,  and  first  and  second 
class  privates,  as  the  War  Department  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  guard  and  other  duty  at  the  arsenals.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  Department  to  furnish  all  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores  for  the  military  service,  either  by  manu- 
facture at  the  arsenals  and  armories,  or  by  purchase  of 
private  manufacturers. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
SMALl-AKIS. 

239.  History.  Ancient  arms  consisted  of  tiree  kinds : 
■1st.  Hand-a/rriw,  for  close  conflict. 

2d.  Projectile  a/rrihs,  to  attain  an  enemy  at  a  distance. 
3d.  D^&nsme  arms,. to  protect  the  body. 

240.  Haiid-arms.  Hand-arms  comprised  the  war-chib, 
hattle-axe,  pihe,  sword,  and  sabre. 

lat.  The  war-chih  was  a  stout  stick,  the  large  end  of 
which  was  armed  with  Hades,  or  points  of  metal ;  that 
nsed  by  foot-soldlei's  was  from  7  to  8  feet  long,  and 
weighed  from  20  to  30  pounds.  It  was  estensively 
used  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  employed  by  cer- 
tain oriental  cavalry. 

2d,  The  hatUe-asoe  was  at  first  made  of  stone  or  bone, 
and  afterward  of  metal.  This  weapon  was  much  used 
by  the  Celts  and  Gauls,  but  principally  by  the  Franks, 
who  hurled  it  with  great  skill  and  effect  against  an 
enemy, 

3d.  The  jyilee  was  generally  employed  both  by  infan- 
try and  cavalry.  That  for  the  infantry  was  very  long, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Macedonian  lance,  or  sarissa,  the 
length  of  which  was  about  20  feet.  In  some  countries 
this  weapon  continued  to  be  used  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  cavab-y  lance  was  shorter  and 
lighter  than  the  preceding ;  it  is  still  used  by  certain 
kinds  of  (cavalry. 
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The  Roman  ja/oelin  was  a  short  pike,  about  6J-  feet 
long,  which  was  thrown  against  the  enemy.  The  spon- 
toon,  or  half^ike,  was  carried  by  French  infantry  officers 
as  late  as  the  time  bf  Louis  XV.  The  halberd  and  the 
musket  with  its  bayonet  fixed,  are  pikes. 

4th.  Swords  and  sahres  have  usually  varied  in  charac- 
ter with  the  manner  of  fighting  of  different  nations ;  for 
instance,  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  who  defended  them- 
selves with  shields  made  of  willow,  or  other  light  wood, 
made  use  of  long  and  flexible  swords,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Komaus,  who  wore  breastplates  and  helmets  of 
metal,  used  short  and  stout  swords. 

The  knights  of  the  middle  ages  carried  long  and 
heavy  swords,  which  they  wielded  with  both  hands. 

241.  Projectile  arms.  The  principal  projectile  arms, 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  were  the  ding,  how, 
and  orossbow. 

1st.  The  sling  was  formed  of  a  leather  cap  suspended 
by  two  cords ;  a  stone  was  placed  in  the  cap,  a  rapid 
rotary  motion  was  communicated  by  the  hand,  one  of 
the  cords  was  set  free,  and  the  stone  escaped  in  a  tan- 
gential direction,  and  was  thrown  to  a  distance  yarying 
from  200  to  800  stepa 

2d.  The  haw  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  highly  elastic 
wood,  confined  in  -a  bent  position  by  a  strong  cord  at- 
tached to  its  extremities ;  it  possessed  the  power  of  pro- 
jecting arrows  to  long  distances.  This  weapon  played 
a  very  important  part  in  ancient  warfare,  and  continued 
to  be  used  by  civilized  nations  to  a  comparatively  late 
period. 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  said,  that  a  skilful  archer 
could  fii'e  twelve  arrows  in  a  minute,  and  strike  a  man 
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at  a  distance  of  100  yards.  If  certain  English  authors 
are  to  be  believed,  an  archer  who  could  not  perform 
this  feat,  was  disgraced.  According  to  their  statements, 
an  arrow  had  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  an  oak  plank, 
two  inches  thick,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards. 

3d.  The  crossbow  was  a  bow  attached  to  a  stock  hav- 
ing a  channel  to  guide  the  arrow.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia,  during  the 
Crusades,  by  Eichard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  armed  the 
English  troops  with  it. 

At  present;,  the  use  of  the  bow  ia  confined  to  barbae 
rous  tribes  alone ;  the  skill  and  dexterity  with  which 
it  is  managed  by  the  prairie  Indians  of  this  country, 
make  it  an  exceedingly  formidable  weapon  at  short. 
distances.* 

242.  Defensive  n'eapon 8.  Armor,  which  was  employed 
to  protect  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  body,  naturally, 
followed  the  introduction  of  oiFensive  arms.  At  first  it 
was  made  of  plates  of  wood,  the  skins  of  certain  ani- 
mals, the  scales  of  serpents,  shells  of  turtles,  «fec.,  and 
subsequently  of  metallic  plates,  or  of  cloth  folded  in  lay- 
ers. The  body  was  also  protected  in  rear  by  movable 
obstacles,  as  shields,  buckler,  Ac. 

Among  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the  infantry  of  the 
line  wore  the  helmet,  the  breastplate,  a  species  of  half- 
boot  protected  with  iron,  and  the  buckler ;  the  cavalry, 
ordinarily,  wore  a  cuirass  formed  of  bands  of  leather, 
covered  with  plates  of  bronze. 

In  the  time  'of  Charlemagne,  coats  of  mail,  formed  of 
small  chains,  were  much  worn.     These  were  followed 

*  Certain.  CiroBisian  officera  of  the  Eussian  arm?  carry  bowa  and  arrows  to  en- 
able them  in  a  aurpiiae  to  kill  the  enemr'a  aentinela  without  alarraiog  tiie  camp. 
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by  complete  suits  of  metallic  armor,  wliicli  were  worn 
until  the  introduction  of  fire-arms. 

243.  Portable  flre-arins.  PortaHe  fire-ai-ms  "were  in- 
vented about  the  middle  of  tbe  fourteenth  century.  At 
first  they  consisted  simply  of  a  tube  of  iron  or  copper, 
fired  from  a  stand  or  support.  They  "were  loaded  with 
leaden  balls,  and  were  touched  off  by  a  lighted  match 
held  in  the  hand.  They  weighed  from  25  to  75  poun(^, 
and  consequently  two  men  were  required  to  serve  them. 
The  difficulty  of  loading  these  weapons,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  effects,  as  regards  range  and  accuracy, 
prevented  them  from  coming  rapidly  into  use,  and  the 
crossbow  was  for  a  long  time  retained  as  the  principal 
projectile  weapon  for  infantry. 

Breech-loading  small-arms,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
cannon  described  in  section  66,  were  introduced  about 
the  same  time,  but  they  were  soon  thrown  aside  for 
want  of  strength  and  solidity, 

244.  ArquebuMs.  The  difficulty  of  aiming  hand-can- 
non, arising  from  their  great  weight,  was  in  a  measure 
overcome  by  making  them  shorter,  and  supporting  them 
on  a  tripod,  by  means  of  trunnions  which  rested  in 
forks.  The  breech  was  terminated  with  a  handle 
which  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  match  was 
applied  with  the  left.  Thus  improved,  this  fire-arm 
was  called  the  arquebuse ;  it  was  employed  in  sieges, 
and  to  defend  important  positions  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  next  improvement  in  the  arquebuse,  was  to  make 
it  lighter,  and  enclose  it  in  a  piece  of  wood,  called  the 
stocky  the  butt  of  which  was  pressed  against  the  left 
shoulder,  while  the  right  hand  applied  the  match  to 
the  vent.     It  was  still  very  heavy,  and  in  aiming,  tbe 
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muzzle  rested  in  the  crotch  of  a  fork  placed  in  the 
ground. 

245.  Matchlock.  To  give  steadiness  to  the  aim  while 
applying  the  matcli  to  the  priming,  a  speciea  of  lock 
was  next  devised,  whicli  consisted  of  a  lever  holding  at 

.  its  extremity  a  lighted  match.  In  firing,  the  lever  was 
pressed  down  with  the  finger  until  the  lighted  end  of 
tlie  match  touched  the  priming.  This  apparatus,  known 
as  the  serp&titinfi,  continued  in  use  until  it  was  replaced 
hy  the  wheelrlock,  which  was  invented  in  Nuremburg,  in 
15ir. 

The  wheel-lock  consisted  of  a  grooved  wheel  of  steel, 
which  acted  through  a  halfrevolution  on  a  piece  of 
alloy  of  iron  and  antimony,  placed  near  a  priming- 
charge  of  powder.  The  sparks  thus  evolved  fell  upon 
and  ignited  the  priming-charge.     . 

246.  Pi§toi.  The  first  pistol  was  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse,  so  small  that  it  could  he  held  and  fired  from  the 
extended  hand.  It  was  invented  in  1545,  in  Pistoia,  a 
city  of  Tuscany ;  hence  its  name. 

247.  Petronei.  The  petronel  was  a  wheel-lock  arque- 
buse  of  larger  calibre  and  lighter  weight  than  its  pre- 
decessors. To  diminish  the  effect  of  the  recoil,  the  butt 
of  the  stock  was  much  curved,  and  had  a  broad  base, 
which  was  pressed  against  the  breastplate  of  the 
cuirass  when  the  piece  was  fired.  Two  sizes  of  the 
petronel  were  used,  one  for  infaiitry  and  one  for  cavalry. 

248.  Muiitet.  The  musket  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  Charles  V.  The  original  calibre 
of  the  musket  was  such  that  eight  i-ound  bullets 
weighed  a  pound ;  the  piece  was,  consequently,  so 
heavy  that  it  was  necessary  to  fii-e  it  from  a  forked 
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stick  inserted  in  the  ground.  The  size  of  the  bore  was 
finally  reduced  to  eighteen  bullets  to  the  pound ;  and 
from  this  arm  was  derived  the  late  smooth-bored 
musket. 

249.  Riflei.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  rifle  was 
invented  by  Gaspard  Zoller,  of  Vienna,  and  that  it  first 
made  its  appearance  at  a  tai^et  practice  at  Leipsic,  in 
1498.  The  first  rifle  grooves  were  made  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  fti& 
tion  of  loading  forced  or  tightly-fitting  bullets.  It  was 
accidentally  discovered,  however,  that  spiral  grooves 
gave  greater  accuracy  to  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  but 
the  science  of  the  day  was  unable  to  assign  a  reason  for 
this  superiority,  and  the  form,  number,  and  twist  of  the 
grooves,  depended  on  the  caprice  of  individual  gun- 
raakers. 

About  1600,  the  rifle  began  to  be  used  as  a  militaiy 
weapon  for  firing  spherical  bullets.  In  1729,  it  was 
found  that  good  results  could  be  attained  by  using  ob- 
long projectiles  of  elliptical  form.  The  great  difiiculty, 
however,  of  loading  the  rifle,  which  was  ordinarily  ac- 
complished by  the  blows  of  a  mallet  on  a  stout  iron 
ramrod,  prevented  it  from  being  generally  used  in  regu- 
lar warfare.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  principally  by  officers  of  the 
French  army,  have  entirely  overcome  this  difficulty,  and 
rifles  are  now  almost  universally  used  in  place  of  smooth- 
bored  arms. 

The  rifle  has  ever  been  a  favorite  weapon  in  this 
country,  arising, ,  doubtless,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  its  early  settlers  and  pioneers, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  it  proved,  in  the 
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hands  of  irregular  troops,  a  formidable  weapon  to  its 
enemies.  Until  1855,  tlie  mass  of  the  American  infan- 
try was  armed  with  smooth-bored  muskets,  but  since 
that  time  it  has  been  wholly  armed  with  rifles. 

350.  Bayonet.  In  spite  of  the  advantages  which  fire- 
arms possessed,  they,  like  the  arms  which  preceded 
them,  were  not  suited  to  resist  the  charge  of  cavalry. 
The  bayonet,  and  firing  in  closed  ranks,  were  unknown; 
the  most  skilful  captains  of  the  age,  however,  sought  to 
combine  fire-arms  with  pikes,  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
might  afibrd  protection  to  the  other.  The  French  army 
was  thus  arranged  in  six  ranks,  four  with  muskets  and 
two  with  pikes;  on  the  introduction  of  the  bayonet,  it 
was  reduced  to  four,  and  finally  to  three  ranks. 

The  bayonet  derived  its  name  from  Bayonne,  where 
it  was  first  made,  in  1640.  At  first  it  was  formed  of  a 
steel  blade  attached  to  a  handle  of  wood,  which  was  in- 
serted into  the  bore  of  the  barrel,  except  in  the  opera- 
tions of  loading  and  firing.  Thirty  years  afterward  the 
wooden  handle  was  replaced  by  a  hollow  socket,  which 
fitted  over  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel ;  this  change  render- 
ed the  musket  at  all  times  a  pike  as  well  as  a  fire-arm, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  modem  infantry. 

251.  Piiiit-ioek.  The  flint-lock  was  derived  from  the 
wheel-lock,  by  substituting  flint  for  the  alloy  of  iron 
and  antimony,  and  a  steel  batteiy  for  the  wheel.  It  was 
generally  introduced  into  the  French  army  in  1680,  and 
continued  to  be  used  in  all  military  services,  until  about 
1842,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  percussion-lock. 

252.  Loading.  In  proportion  as  fire-arms  were  im- 
proved, rapidity  of  fire  increased.  In  1703,  the  loading 
of  the  musket  was  performed  in  twenty-six  times,  and 
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tlte  fire  of  infantry  was  necessarily  slow.  In  1744, 
the  employment  of  fine  powder  for  priming  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  cartridge  (said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Giistavus  Adolphus)  was  adopted  in  its 
place. 

HAND-AEMS. 

253.  Classification.  Hand-arms  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  depending  on  their  mode  of  operation. 

1st.  ThrusUng-^i-ia&,  which  act  "by  the  point. 
2d.    (}uMing-axm%,  which  act  by  the  edge. 
3d.    TJirusting  a/rid  CuUmg  arms,  which  act  either 
way. 

254.  General  principles.  The  object  of  all  hand- 
weapons  is  to  penetrate,  directly,  the  person  of  an  enemy. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  viz. :  let. 
The  point,  or  edge,  which  attains  the  object;  2d,  The 
body,  or  blade,  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  weap- 
on, and  transmits  the  force  of  the  hand  to  the  object ; 
and,  3d.  The  handle,  or  point  of  application  of  the 
motive  force. 

The  mechanical  principles  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
ferred, are  the  lever  and  wedge. 

255.  Thpusting-^ms.  With  a  given  force  of  the  hand, 
acting  against  a  given  object,  the  penetration  of  a  thrust- 
ing-weapon  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  wedge 
formed  at  its  point.  The  effect  will  be  modified,  how- 
ever, by  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  wedge,  for  if  it 
do  not  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  impelling 
force,  there  will  be  a  component  force  which  acts  to 
turn  the  point  to  one  side. 
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The  blade  of  a  thniating-weapon  should,  therefore, 
be  straight,  and  should  taper  to  a  point.  To  guide  it 
easily,  the  centre  of  gravity  shoiild  be  found  in  or  near 
the  handle ;  this  may  be  accomplished  by  grooving  the 
blade,  by  making  the  handle  heavy,  or  by  adding  a 
counterpoise  to  it. 

Kinds.  The  principal  thrusting- weapons  ai'e  the 
strmgkl  sword,  Imwe,  and  ba/yonet. 

The  straight  sword,  as  well  as  other  swords,  are  com- 
posed of  the  Made,  the  hilt,  and  the  giiard. 


Kg.  8t 

The  blade  (see  fig.  84)  is  divided  into  the  point  (d), 
the  middle  (c),  the  reinforce  (F),  the  sJumlder  (a),  the 
tcmg,  or  portion  which  is  inserted  into  the  handle,  and 
the  grooves,  the  number  of  which  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  faces,  or,  from  two  to  four. 

The  length  of  the  blade  varies  from  30  to  33  inches, 
the  width  is  from  ;|-  to  |-  of  an  inch,  and  the  weight  1 
to  1^  pound. 

The  hUt  is  divided  into  the  Jcnob  {i),  and  the  gripe 
(g);  the  gripe  is  generally  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather  or  sheet  brass,  and  wrapped  with  wire  to 
give  it  roughness,  and  prevent  it  from  slipping  in  the 
hand. 

The  guard  is  composed  of  the  cwrved  branch  and 
cross-piece  (/),  and  the  plate  (^),  all  joined  in  one  piece. 
The  object  of  the  guard  is  to  protect  the  hand,  the  plate 
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to  ward  off  the  point,  and  the  branch,  the  edge  of  the 
enemy's  sword. 

The  wovmd-s  made  "by  thnisting-swords,  particularly 
those  with  three  or  four  concave  sides,  are  very  danger- 
ous, as  they  close  up  externally  and  suppurate  inter- 
nally. 

In  experienced  hands  the  straight  sword  is  well 
adapted  to  encounter  one  of  its  Icind,  but  it  is  too  weak 
to  parry  the  blows  of  a  sabre.  It  is  now  but  little 
used  in  this  country,  except  for  ornamental  pmposes; 
the  sabre  being  preferred  as  a  service  weapon,  even  for 
infantry  officers. 


The  Imice.  The  lance,  or  pike,  is  composed  of  a  sharp 
steel  blade,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  slender  han- 
dle of  wood.     (Fig.  85). 

The  blade  is  generally  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  combine  stiffness  with  lightness,  is 
grooved  after  the  manner  of  the  common  bayonet,  leav- 
ing three  or  four  ridges.  The  base  of  the  blade  has  a 
socket,  and  two  iron  straps,  for  securing  it  to  the  han- 
dle. ,  Three  small  staples  are  sometimes  fastened  to  the 
handle,  below  the  blade,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a 
pennon,  which  serves  as  an  ornament,  and  to  frighten 
the  enemy's  horses. 

The  hajbdh  is  made  of  strong,  light,  well-seasoned 
wood.  The  lower  end  is  protected  with  a  tip  of  iron, 
and  a  leather  loop  (c)  is  attached  opposite  the  centre 
of  gravity,  to  enable  the  arm  to  carry  and  guide  the 
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lance.  The  total  lengtli  of  a  lance  varies  from  8|-  to  11 
feet,  and  the  weight  is  about  4^  lbs. 

Mode  of  ca/rrying.  On  horseback,  and  when  not  in 
use,  the  lance  may  be  carried  in  two  ways :  let.  By 
placing  the  lower  end  in  a  leather  boot  attached  to  the 
stirrup,  and  passing  the  right  arm  through  the  leather 
loop ;  2d.  By  placing  the  lower  end  in  the  boot,  and 
strapping  the  handle  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The 
first  mode  enables  the  horseman  to  take  his  lance  with 
him  when  he  dismounts,  and  is  well  suited  to  light 
lances.     The  second  mode  is  necessary  for  heavy  lancea 

Advantages,  So.  In  the  first  shock  of  a  cavaliy 
charge,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  the  lance 
is  a  superior  weapon  to  the  sabre,  as  it  has  a  greater 
penetration,  and  attains  its  object  at  a  greater  distance; 
but  in  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  which  follows  a  charge, 
the  latter  is  superior  to  the  former.  Hence,  it  has  been 
customary  in  certain  services  to  arm  a  portion  of  both 
light  and  heavy  cavalry  with  the  lance.  In  the  Hus- 
sian  service,  the  front  rank  of  the  cuirassiers,  a  species 
of  heavy  cavalry,  is  armed  with  the  lance,  and  the  rear 
rank  with  the  long,  straight,  two-edged  sabre ;  and  in 
nearly  every  European  service,  the  lancers  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  cavalry  organization.  It  is  also 
a  favorite  weapon  with  the  mounted  Indians  of  this 
country. 

Bayonet.  The  bayonet  is  a  pointed  blade  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  fire-arm,  to  convert  it  into  a  pike.  The 
mode  of  attachment  should  be  such  that  the  bayonet 
will  not  interfere  with  the  loading,  aiming,  and  firing 
of  the  piece ;  and  it  should  be  so  secure  as  not  to  be 
disengaged  in  conflict. 
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of  a  hlMe  id),  (fig.  86), 

Fig.  86.  a  sodhet  (i),  and  a  clasp  (c). 

The  blade  of  tliia  bayonet  is  made  of  steel,  18  inches 
long,  and,  to  give  it  lightness  and  stiffness,  its  three 
faces  are  grooved  in  the  direction  of  the  length.  The 
grooves  are  technically  called  fltites.  (See  cross-section 
of  blade.)  The  blade  is  joined  to  the  socket  by  the 
TiecJ,  which  should  be  strong,  and  free  from  defects  of 
workmanship. 

The  socket  is  made  of  wronght  iron,  carefully  bored 
out  to  fit  the  barrel  of  the  piece  easily,  and  at  the 
same  time  closely.  It  is  secured  by  a  stud  (brazed  on 
the  barrel),  which  fits  into  a  crooked  channel,  or  groove, 
cut  in  the  socket,  and  by  a  movable  ring  called  the 
clasp. 

The  Sword-hayonet.  Short  arms,  such  as  carbines 
and  musketoons,  are  sometimes  furnished  with  bayo- 
nets of  sufficient  length  to  enable  these  arms  to  resist  a 
charge  of  infantry  or  cavalry. 

Such  bayonets  are   gen- 
I  erally  made  in  the  form  of 
'  a  sword.    (Fig.  8Y.)     The 
^^^'  **^'  back  of  the  handle  has  a 

groove  which  fits  upon  a  stud  on  the  barrel,  and  the 
cross-piece  of  the  handle  is  perforated  so  as  to  encircle 
the  muzzle  end  of  the  barrel.  The  bayonet  is  prevented 
from  slipping  off  by  a  spring  catch. 

The  handle  is  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  brass,  with  a 
hole  running  through  it  for  the  tang  of  the  blade,  which 
is  secured  by  riveting  down  the  point.  The  back  of 
the  blade  is  turned  toward  the  barrel,  and  the  body  is 
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bent  outward,  that  neither  may  interfere  with  the  hand- 
in  loading.  Its  length  is  about  23  inches,  and  its  breadth 
1-J-  inches.  The  sword  bayonet  is  too  heavy  to  be  car- 
ried habitually  fixed  to  the  barrel ;  ordinarily  it  is  carried 
as  a  side-arm,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  as 
it  has  a  curved  cutting  edge,  as  well  as  a  sharp  point 
The  ordinary  bayonet,  when  not  fixed,  may  be  used  as  a 
poignard,  for  the  personal  defence  of  the  soldier. 

The  bayonet  contributes  very  much  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  military  fire-arm,  particularly  as  it  enables  infantry 
to  resist  cavalry.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
in  teaching  troops  the  use  of  this  arm,  and  inspiring 
them  with  confidence  in  it,  for  it  often  decides  the  fate 
of  a  battle, 

256.  CMtting-arms.  That  edge  of  a  cutting-arm  will 
have  the  greatest  penetration  which  opposes  the  few- 
est points  to  its  object;  a  blade  with  a  convex  edge, 
will,  therefore,  have  greater  penetration  than  a  straight 
one. 

The  effect  of  a  cutting-blade  will  be  modified  by  the 
manner  it  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  object ;  an 
oblique  stroke,  for  instance,  will  mate  a  deeper  cut 
than  a  direct  one.  If  the  edge  of  the  sharpest  blade  be 
submitted  to  a  microscope,  it  will  present  to  the  eye 
numerous  asperities,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  the 
cutting  edge  of  a  saw ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
motive  force  should  act  obliquely  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  blade,  as  that  enables  it  to  rupture  the  layers  of 
flesh  upon  which  it  acts,  in  detail,  and  without  expend- 
ing its  force  upon  the  elasticity  of  several  layers  at 
once,  which  would  be  the  case  were  it  to  act  directly 
upon  the  object. 
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Form  of  the  'blade.  When  tlie  curvature  of  a  blade 
is  convex  on  the  cutting  side,  the  part  near  the  point 
mates  a  deeper  cut  when  it  ia  pushed  from  the  hand 
that  moves  it,  as  will  be  the  case  with  the  blows  de- 
livered in  a  charge  of  cavalry.  On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
came  cutting-edge,  like  that  of  a  sickle,  acts  most  favor- 
ably when  it  is  drawn  toward  the  person  using  it ;  such 
is  the  yataghan  of  the  Arabs,  the  shape  of  which  is  that 
of  an  elongated  letter  S. 

Handling.  The  facility  of  handling  a  sabre,  and  the 
effect  of  its  blow,  depend  upon  the  relative  positions 
of  the  liamdU,  the  centre  of  gravity ,  the  point  of  contact, 
and  the  centre  of  percussion. 

The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to  the  point  of 
contact,  the  more  powerful  wiU  be  the  blow  ;  but  -  the 
difficulty  of  handling  increases  with  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  handle.  As  the  force  of  the 
blow  is  the  important  consideration  in  a  sabre,  and 
the  facility  of  handling  in  a  thmsting-sword,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  the  point  of  the  blade  heavier,  and  the 
handle  lighter,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  certain  light  cavalry  sabres,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  placed  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  handle. 

In  order  that  no  part  of  the  force  be  lost,  the  point 
of  contact  should  coincide  with  the  centre  of  percus- 
sion ;  the  position  of  the  latter  point,  however,  depends 
upon  the  weight  of  the  soldier's  arm,  if  motion  takes 
place  around  the  shoulder,  and  it  therefore  varies  in 
particular  casea 

Description.  The  principal  cutting  weapon  is  the 
sabre.  The  cutting  edge  is  generally  convex ;  and  the 
degree  of  its  curvature  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
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tlie  weapon.  The  nomenclature  of  tlie  sabre  is  nearly 
the  same  aa  for  tlie  sword,  tlie  principal  difference  being 
in  tLe  structure  of  the  guard,  which  is  made  lighter  or 
heavier,  as  the  sabre  approximates  the  character  of  a 
cutting  or  thrusting  weapon. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sabres  used  in  the  United 
States'  service,  viz. ;    the  awalry  sah-e,  and  the  light- 


The  oavalry-sahre  (fig.  88),  being  used,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  pointing  as  well  as  cutting,  has  only  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  curvature,  a  long  blade  (36  inches),  and 
a  "  basket-hilt"  to  protect  the  hand  from  the  point  of 
the  enemy's  sword,  and  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity 
toward  the  handle.  The  guard  is  composed  of  the 
front^  middle,  and  hack  branches.  The  gripe  is  covered 
with  calfskin,  and  bound  with  wire. 


The  UgM-m'tillery  sahre  (fig.  89),  being  used  more 
particularly  -for  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  has  a  shorter  (32 
inches)  and  more  curved  blade,  and  a  lighter  handle 
than  the  cavalry  sabre.  The  guard  is  composed  of  a 
single  piece  of  brass,  terminating  in  a  scrojl. 

The  blades  of  all  sabres  are  grooved,  to  give  them 
lightness.     See  cross-sections  of  flg^.  88  and  89. 

257.  xitrusting  and  cutting  arms.  In  certain  services 
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it  is  customary  to  arm  tlie  iieaviest  cavalry,  or  cui- 
rassiers, with  swords  which  are  capable  of  coping  with 
the  bayonet  or  lance.  The  blades  are  long  (from  36  to 
40  iaches),  light,  and  straight,  and  they  have  a  sharp 
point,  and  a  single  cutting  edge.  The  hiU  is  heavy,  and 
of  the  basket  form. 

The  only  weapon  of 
the  thrusting  and  cut- 
ting class  used  in  the 
United   States'  service  ^'s- so- 

is  the  foot  artillery  sword  (fig.  90),  which  resembles  the 
short  Eoman  sword  in  its  character.  The  blade  has 
two  cutting  edges,  is  lightened  toward  the  handle,  and 
is  19  inches  long.  The  guard  is  a  simple  cross-piece, 
formed  of  the  same  piece  as  the  handle,  which  is  made 
of  brass. 

258.  Scabbards.  The  objects  of  the  scabbard  are  to 
carry  the  sword,  and  protect  the  blade  from  injury. 
Scabbards  are  generally  secured  to  a  belt,  which  passes 
over  one  of  the  shoulders,  or  around  the  waist  of  the 
wearer. 

For  foot-troops,  scabbards  are  made  of  leather,  mounted 
with  metal  to  protect  them  from  wear.  For  scabbards 
for  mounted  troops,  leather  has  not  sufficient  stiffness 
and  strength,  and  steel  is  used  in  place  of  it.  The 
principal  objections  to  metal  scabbards  are,  that  they 
are  heavy,  dull  the  edge  of  the  blade,  and  make  con- 
siderable noise  in  striking  against  the  equipments  of  the 
horse  and  rider. 

In  certain  parts  of  Asia,  these  objections  are  over- 
come by  making  scabbards  of  wood,  covered  with  leath- 
er or  raw  hide. 
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DEFENSIVE  ARMOR. 


259.  Cuirass  and  iieimct.  The  defensive  armor  of  the 
present  day  consists  of  the  cuwass  and  Jiehnet — the 
former  to  protect  the  "breast  and  back ;  and  the  latter, 
the  head  of  the  wearer. 

The  French  cuirass  (fig.  91)  is  composed  of  a  breast- 
[  ^late  (a),  and  a  bachpiece  (b),  joined 
together  T>y  straps.  The  thickness  and 
form  of  the  breastplate  are  such  as  to 
ward  off  small-arm  projectiles  beyond  a 
distance  of  forty  yards;  this  distance 
is  assumed  under  the  supposition  that 
Fig.  91.  within  it,  the  infantry  soldier  will    be 

too  busily  engaged  in  preparing  to  defend  himself 
against  the  cavalry  soldier,  with  his  bayonet,  to  fire  his 
piece.  The  back-piece  is  only  made  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword ;  it  is  presumed  this 
will  induce  the  wearer  to  present  his  front  rather  than 
his  back,  when  he  arrives  within  a  short  distance  of  his 
enemy.  The  middle  of  the  breastplate  is  formed  into 
a  ridge,  and  the  sides  slope  off  to  reflect  projectiles 
coming  from  the  front.  The  thickness  at  the  ridge  is 
.23  in. ;  from  this,  it  tapers  to  the  edges,  where  it  is 
.078  in.  The  back-piece  is  .047  in.  thick,  throughout, 
and  the  weight  of  the  entire  cuirass  is  about  16.75  lbs. 
The  edges  are  turned  up  to  prevent  the  point  of  a  sword 
from  slipping  off  against  the  body. 

The  cuirass  and  helmet  worn  by  the  leading  sapper  in 
digging  a  siege-trench,  are  thick  enough  in  all  their 
parts  to  resist  a  bullet  at  the  distance  of  40  yards. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SWOED-BLADES,  &c. 

260.  Material.  Sword-blades  are  made  of  double 
sltear  steel,  or  wliat  is  better,  of  cast-ateel.  A  material 
of  great  touglmess  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  hardness,  is 
made  loy  forging  together  steel  and  iron,  forming  the 
celebrated  Damascus  steel,  which  is  used  for  sword- 
blades,  springs,  &c.  The  damasked  appearance  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  vinegar,  which 
gives  a  black  tint  to  the  steel  parts,  whilst  the  iron  re- 
mains white. 

261.  Pabrication.  The  Operations  of  making  sword- 
blades  are:  1st.  TJis  preparation  of  the  ske^'  2d, 
Forging  the  hlade ;  3d.  Tempering;  4th,  Grinding; 
5th.  Hetenvpering ;  6th.  Etching ;  7tli.  Polishing. 

The  skelp.  The  skelp  is  a  tapering  piece  of  steel  about 
once  and  a  half  as  thick,  two-thirds  as  long,  as  the  pro- 
posed blade,  and  it  is  formed  out  of  a  rectangular  bar 
by  a  triphammer. 

Forging.  The  first  operation  is  to  weld  a  piece  on  to 
the  lai'ge  end  of  the  skelp  to  form  the  tang.  The  second., 
is  to  draw  it  out  to  the  proper  length  and  thickness. 
The  number  of  heats  required  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  blade,  and  is  generally  from  seven  to  eight.  The 
third  is  to  stamp  the  grooves.  The  fourth  is  to  give  the 
bevel  to  the  catting  edge.  This  operation  necessarily 
elongates  this  edge,  and  gives  a  curved  shape  to  the 
blade,  which  should  be  regulated  to  suit  the  pattern. 
The  blade  is  then  cut  off  to  the  right  length,  and  the 
tang  finished. 

Tempering.     Forged  blades  are  soft  and  flexible  ;  it 
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is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  them  a  certain  degree  of 
hardness  and  elasticity.  This  operation  is  called  hard- 
ening and  tempering,  and  requires  much  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  workman,  in  order  to  detect,  by  the  eye,  the 
temperatui'e  most  suitable  for  the  quality  of  steel  em- 
ployed. 

To  harden  the  blade,  the  workman  holds  it  in  the 
heat  of  a  charcoal  fiimace,  moving  it  back  and  forth  to 
heat  the  several  parts  uniformly.  When  its  color  is 
cherry  red,  it  is  withdrawn  and  passed  rapidly  through 
moist  iron  filings,  to  render  the  heat  still  more  uniform, 
and  then  plunged  into  cold  water.  It  is  immediately 
withdrawn  and  examined,  to  see  If  it  be  free  from  the 
coating  of  oxide  which  covers  it  when  taken  out  of  the 
fire. 

The  blade  is  now  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  often- 
times warped ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  partially  annealed  or  tempered ;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  again  placed  in  the  furnace  until  the  surface 
is  coated  with  blue  oxide.  In  this  condition'it  is  soft, 
and  in  a  condition  to  be  straightened.  This  is  quickly 
done,  and  the  blade  is  plunged  into  cold  water,  which 
gives  it  the  proper  degree  of  hardness  and  elasticity. 

Grinding.  Grinding  is  done  on  grindsUmss  which 
revolve  with  great  rapidity — the  object  being  to  reduce 
all  parts  of  the  blade  to  the  proper  size, 

Metempering.  The  blade  is  partially  bent  and  an- 
nealed by  grinding.  To  correct  these  defects  it  is  again 
heated  to  the  proper  color,  straightened,  and  plunged 
into  cold  water.  If  it  have  lost  too  much  of  its  hard' 
ness,  and  be  too  much  bent,  it  should  be  hardened  and 
tempered  as  described  before  grinding. 
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Etching.  Etching  is  the  process  of  marking  the  blade 
with  ornamental  devices,  name  of  maker,  ifee.  It  is 
done  by  heating  the  blade  slightly,  and  covering  the 
portion  to  be  marked  with  a  thin  layer  of  beeswax ;  the 
design  is  marked  on  the  wax  with  a  steel  point,  leaving 
the  metal  bare ;  after  this,  the  design  is  covered  with 
■powdered  sea-salt,  and  then  moistened  with  nitric  acid. 
The  acid  acts  only  on  the  bare  parts  of  the  metal,  leav- 
ing them  in  a  rough  state,  while  the  unaffected  part  of 
the  blade  remains  bright. 

Polishing.  The  object  of  polishing  the  blade  is  to 
remove  the  marks  of  the  grindstones,  and  give  it  a 
smooth  finish.  l"he  polishing  apparatus  is  a  rapidly. 
revolving  hard-wood  *wheel,  and  the  polishing  material 
is  oil  and  emery.  Bui-nishing  gives  the  deep,  brilliant 
polish  peculiar  to  steel.  The  operation  is  the  same  as 
in  polishing,  except  that  oil  and  emery  are  replaced  by 
charcoal-dust. 

262.  Inspection  o(  blade«.  The  dimensions  are  com- 
pared with  the  model,  and  verified  by  appropriate 
gauges  and  patterns. 

263.' Proof  of  blade.  The  blade  is  proved :  1st.  By 
confining  the  point  by  a  staple,'  and  bending  the  blade 
over  a  cylindrical  block,  the  curvature  of  which  is  that 
of  a  circle  35  inches  diameter,  the  curvature  of  the  part 
next  the  tang  being  reduced  by  inserting  a  wedge  O.Y 
inches  thick  at  the  head,  and  14  inches  long ;  2d.  It  is 
struck  twice  on  each  of  the  flat  sides  on  a  block  of  oak 
wood,  the  curvature  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  above ; 
3d.  It  is  struck  on  the  edge,  and  twice  on  the  back 
across  an  oak  block  one  foot  in  diameter;  4th,  The 
point  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  blade  bent  until  it 
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describes  an  arc  having  a  certain  versed  sine.  After 
these  trials,  the  blade  is  examined  to  see  that  it  is  free 
from  flaws,  cracks,  or  other  imperfections,  and  that  it  is 
not  set,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  remain  bent. 

The  scabbard  is  proved  by  letting  a  two-pound  weight 
fall  upon  it,  from  the  height  of  18  inches.  The  weight 
should  be  only  one  inch  square  at  the  base ;  the'  scab- 
bard should  not  be  indented. 

PORTABLE  FIRE-ARMS. 

264.  Priiicipal  parte.  The  essential  pai-ts  of  all  port- 
able fire-arms  are  the  hansel,  the  loek,  the  stock,  the  sights, 
and  the  mountings.  The  nature  cTf  the  remaining  parts 
will  be  determined  by  the  manner  of  loading  and  dis- 
charging, as  in  wiifas^i^-loading  and  ^reecA-loading  fire- 
arms. Portable  fire-arms  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
order  as,  cannon,  viz.:  .Ist.  The  general  principles 
common  to  the  various  kinds ;  2d,  The  peculiarities 
arising  from  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
SA  The  inatiufaGtwe,  inspection,  and  treatment  in,  ser- 
vy;e. 

265.  Barrel.  The  barrel  is  the  most  important  part 
of  a  fire-arm,  its  office  being  to  concentrate' the  force  of 
a  charge  of  powder  on  a  projectile,  and  give  it  proper 
initial  velocity  and  direction ;  for  these  purposes,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  firer,  it  should  be  made  of  the  best 
materials,  and  with  the  greatest  care. 

^Ewterwr.  In  determining  the  exterior  form  of  a  bar- 
rel, it  is  not  only  necessary  to  give  such  thickness  to  the 
different  parts  as  will  best  resist  the  explosive  effort  of 
the  charge,  but  such  as  will  prevent  it  from  being  bent 
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when  used  as  a  pike,  or  subjected  to  the  rough  usage  of 
the  service. 

Weight,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  necessary  to  give  steadi- 
ness to  the  barrel  in  aiming,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
"  springing"  in  firing.  The  latter  defect  generally  arises 
from  bad  workmanship,  whereby  there  is  a  greater  thick- 
ness of  metal,  and,  consequently,  less  expansion,  on  one 
side  of  the  bore  than  the  other.  In  certain  sporting 
rifles,  where  great  accuracy  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  the 
barrel  is  made  to  weigh  from  12  to  15  lbs. ;  but  in  the 
military  service,  where  it  is  carried  by  the  soldier,  it 
seldom  weighs  more  than  5  lbs. 

The  thickness  of  metal  of  the  rifle-musket  barrel  at 
the  breech  is  0.28  iiich;  from  this  point  it  gradually 
diminishes  (the  exterior  element  being  a  slightly  re- 
entering curve)  to  the  muzzle,  which  is  6.1  inch. 


^ofn&nclatwre.  The  principal  parts  of  a  barrel  (see 
fig,  92)  are  the  breech,  the  hreechrscrew  (1)  ;  \he  flats  (3), 
ievels  (3),  and  oval;  the  cone,  and  cone-seat  (4);  the 
hayonet-stud  and  front-sigkts  (5)  ;  the  lore,  the  grooves, 
and  the  lands  (6). 

The  hreech-screw  is  composed  of  the  body  («),  tenon 
(J),  and  tarig  (c).  The  object  of  the  breech-screw  is  to 
close  the  bottom  of  the  bore ;  the  tenon  fits  into  a  mor- 
tise cut  in  the  stock,  and  prevents  the  barrel  from  turn- 
ing in  its  bed ;  the  tang  is  the  part  by  which  the  breech 
of  the  barrel  is  secured  to  the  stock,  and,  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  it  is  pierced  witli  a  hole  for  the  tanf-screw,  which 
passes  through  the  stock,  and.  screws  into  the  guard- 
plate. 

The  jlats  are  two  vertical  plane  surfaces,  situated  at 
equal  distances  from  the  axis  of  the  bore.  They  serve 
to  prevent  the  barrel  from  turning  in  the  jaws  of  the 
vice  when  the  breech-screw  is  taken  out ;  the  flat,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  barrel,  also  presents  a  surface  of 
contact  for  the  lock-plate,  which  prevents  the  hammer 
and  cone  from  changing  their  relative  position. 

The  comers  of  the  flats  are  bevelled  to  prevent  the 
barrel  from  being  marred,  and  to  improve  its  finish. 

llie  cone.  The  functions  of  the  cone  are 
to  support  the  percussion-cap  when  exploded 
by  the  hammer,  and  to  conduct  the  flame  to 
the  veut  of  the  piece.    The  parts  (see  fig.  93) 

Tig.  93.  are  the  nipple  (1),  upon  which  the  cap  is 
placed ;  the  squa/re  (2),  the  part  to  which  the  wrench 
is  applied ;  the  shouldef  (3) ;  the  sorew-thread  (4) ;  aud 
the  vent  (5). 

To  increase  the  effect  of  the  hammer  on  the  cap,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cone  is  diminished  by  chamfering 
the  comers. 

The  cone-seai  is  a  projecting  piece  of  iron  welded  to 
the  barrel,  near  the  breech,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  cone.  The  principal  parts  are  the  female  screw^  the 
vent,  and  the  rim,  /  the  latter  prevents  the  flame  from 
penetrating  between  the  lock  and  barreb  The  position 
of  the  cone-seat  should  be  such  that  the  vent  will  have 
a  direct  communication  with  the  bore.  In  the  present 
barrel,  however,  the  vent  makes  a  bend  at  right  angles 
with  the  axis  of  the  cone,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
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eonBtruction  of  the  new  aelf-priming  lock.  To  prevent 
the  hhjw  of  the  hammer  from  straining  the  cone,  and 
breaking  it  off  in  the  cone-seat,  the  plane  of  the  face  of 
the  hammer  should  pass  through  the  axis  of  motion. 

Calibre.  Three  important  points  are  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  calibre  of  small-arms:  Ist.  The 
calibre  shonld  be  as  small  as  possible,  to  enable  the 
soldier  to  carry  the  greatest  number  of  cartridges; 
with  the  present  calibre,  the  number  of  musket-car- 
tridges is  limited  to  40 ;  the  total  weight  of  which  is 
about  3^  lbs.  2d.  To  diminish  the  amount  of  ammu- 
nition required  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  army,  and  to 
prevent  the  confusion  that  is  liable  to  arise  from  a  va- 
riety of  calibres,  there  shonld  not  be  more  than  two,  for 
all  arms  of  the  same  service,  viz.,  one  for  the  musket 
and  one  for  the  pistol,  .3d.  This  point  relates  to  the 
force  and  accuracy  of  the  projectile.  The  introduction 
of  elongated  projectiles  affords  the  means  of  increasing 
the  accuracy  and  range  of  fire-arms,  without  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  projectile,  simply  by  reducing  the  cal- 
ibre, which  diminishes  the  surface  opposed  to  the  air. 
Too  great  reduction  of  calibre,  however,  gives  a  very 
long  and  weak  projectile;  and  besides,  the  effect  of  a 
projectile  on  an  animate  object,  depends  not  only  on 
its  penetration,  but  on  the  shock  communicated  by  it 
to  the  nervous  system,  or  upon  the  surface  of  contact. 
A  projectile  of  very  small  calibre,  having  but  little  iner- 
tia, does  not  expand  well  into  the  grooves  of  the  bore, 
by  the  action  of  the  powder ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  suited 
to  the  present  method  of  loading,  at  the  muzzle. 

The  foregoing  considerations  led  to  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  calibre  on  the  introduction  of  rifies  for  militaiy 
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The  present  rifle  calibre  is  .58  incli ;  that  of 
tlie  pistol  (navy  size)  is  .37  iach. 

Length  of  hmrd.  The  length  of  a  gun-barrel  is  de- 
tei'mined  by  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which  it  is 
applied,  rather  than  by  the  eflfect  which  it  exerts  on 
the  force  of  the  charge.  It  has  been  shown  by  .experi- 
ment, that  the  velocity  of  a  projectile,  in  a  smooth- 
bored  musket,  increases  with  the  length  of  the  bore,  up 
to  108  calibres,  at  least ;  but  aniusket  with  this  length  of 
barrel,  would  be  too  heavy  as  a  fire-arm,  and  too  un- 
wieldy as  a  pike.  The  length  of  the  present  musket- 
barrel  is  YO  calibres,  or  40  inches. 

Grooves.  The  principal  cause  of  the  deviation  of  a 
projectile  from  its  true  line  of  flight  is  the  rotary  motion 
which  it  receives  in  the  bore  of  the  piece,  combined 
with  the  resistance  of  the  air.  In  a  smooth-bored  bar- 
rel, variable  causes  conspire  to  produce  rotation,  conse- 
quently the  deviation  which  results  from  it,  is  variable 
and  uncertain.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  giving  a  pro- 
jectile the  requisite  initial  velocity  and  direction,  a  gim- 
barrel  should  be  constructed  to  give  it  a  certain  rotary 
motion  that  shall  continue  throughout  its  flight.  This 
rotaiy  motion,  for  reasons  stated  in  discussing  rifle-can- 
non, takes  place  around  an  axis  coinciding  with  that  of 
the  barrel,  and  is  produced  by  spiral  grooves  citt  on-the 
surface  of  the  bore. 

The  points  to  be  observed  in  constructing  rifle-grooves 
for  military  arras,  are  range,  accuracy  of  fire,  endurance, 
and  facility  of  loading  and  cleaning  the  bore.  For  ex- 
panding projectiles,  experiment  shows  that  these  points 
are  best  attained  by  making  the  grooves  broad  and  shal- 
low, and  with  a  moderate  tvrist. 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  tlie  grooves  adopted 
by  tlie  United  States' government,  viz.: 

Numhm:    Three. 

Width.  Equal  to  the  lands,  or  one-sixth  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bore. 

Depth.  Uniformly  decreasing  from  the  breech,  where 
it  is  .015  in.,  to  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  .005  inch. 

Twist.  Uniform,  one  turn  in  six  feet  for  long  or 
musket,  and  one  turn  in  four  feet  for  short  or  carbine 
barrels. 

The  effect  of  decreasing  the  depth  of  rifle-grooves  is 
to  increase  the  accuracy,  but  diminish  the  range.  The 
increase  of  accuracy,  undoubtedly,  arises  fiom  the  fact 
that  the  projectile  is  held  more  firmly  by  the  grooves, 
as  it  passes  along  the  bore;  while  the  diminution  of 
range  arises  from  au  increase  of  friction  between  the 
projectile  and  the  grooves. 

The  twist  is  dependent  on  the  length,  diameter,  and 
initial  velocity  of  the  projectile;  in  other  words,  it 
should  be  increased  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  projectile  ;*  and  for  the  same  weight  of  projectile, 
it  should  be  increased  in  a  certain  proportion  as  the 
length  of  the  bore  is  diminished.  Experiment,  how- 
ever, is  the  surest  way  of  deteimining  the  most  suitable 
twist  for  any  projectile, 

266.  L.o«ii.  The  lock  is  the  machine  by  which  the 
charge  in  the  barrel  is  ignited.  Nearly  all  the  locks  of 
the  present  day  belong  to  the  percussion  class,  in  which 
fire  is  produced  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  upon  a  small 
chaise  of  percussion  powder  contained  iu  a  copper  or 
paper,  cap. 
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The  conditions  to  be  fulflUed  in  the  constniction  of 
a  militaiy  lock,  are — 

1st.  The  production  of  fire,  and  its  communication 
with  the  charge,  should  be  certain,  and  under  the  per- 
fect control  of  the  soldier. 

2d.  The  cap  should  be  placed  upon  the  cone  with 
facility,  and  it  should  not  be  displaced  in  handling  the 
piece. 

3d.  Fragments  of  the  cap  should  not  incommode  per- 
sons near  by,  nor  should  the  gas  generated  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  cap  corrode  or  injure  the  cone,  barrel,  or  stock. 

4th.  There  should  be  no  danger  of  accidental  ex- 
plosions. 

NomendaMire,  The  ordinary  percussion  lock  is  com- 
posed (see  fig.  94)  of  the  lochplate  (1),  to  which  the 
several  parts  are  attached, 
and  by  which  the  lock  is 
fastened  to  the  stock;  the 
hmmtier  (2),  which  strikes 
upon  the  cap,  and  explodes 
the  composition;  the  maim,-  Fig.  94, 

spring  (3),  which  sets  the  hammer  in  motion;  the  tum- 
bler (4),  or  axle,  by  which  the  power  of  the  main-spring 
is. communicated  to  the  hammer;  the  sea/r  (5),  or  lever, 
the  point  of  which  fits  into  the  notches  of  the  tumbler, 
and  holds  the  hammer  in  the  required  position;  the 
notches  are  designated  as  ih.GfvIl-cock  notch,  and  safety- 
notch'  the  sea/r-spring  (6),  which  presses  the  point  of 
the  sear  into  the  tumbler  notch ;  the  hridle  (omitted  in 
the  figure),  which  is  pierced  with  two  holes  for  the  inner 
pivots  of  the  sear  and  tumbler ;  the  swivel  (T),  which 
joins  the  main-spring  and  tumbler. 
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Self^riming.  The  foregoing  constitute  the  essential 
parta  of  an  ordinary  percussion-lock;  in  addition  to 
these,  the  new  service  lock  is  supplied  with  Maynard'a 
self-priming  apparatus.*  The  primer  used  in  this  ap- 
paratus, is  a  long  strip  of  paper  containing  about  60 
charges  of  percussion-powder,  distributed  at  uniform 
intervals.  The  strip  is  wound  up  in  the  form  of  a  coil, 
and  inserted  in  a  cavity  cut  into  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  lock-plate,  called  the  magazine.  One  end  of  the 
coil  protrudes  through  an  opening  in  the  magazine  (8), 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  first  charge  of  percussion- 
powder  is  directly  over,  but  not  in  contact  with,  the  top 
of  the  cone.  When  the  lock  is  sprung,  the  primer  is  cut 
off  by  a  knife-edge  on  the  lower  side  of  the  face  of 
the  hammer,  carried  forward  and  exploded  on  the  top 
of  the  cone.  h.  feeding-jmg&r  (9),  connected  with  the 
tumbler,  pushes  out  another  primer,  when  the  hammer 
is  brought  to  the  position  of  "  full-cock." 

Other  methods  are  used  for  self-priming,  in  some  of 
which  the  primer  is  enclosed  in  the  cartridge  itself;  but 
few  are  found,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  as  reliable 
as  the  common  percussion  lock, 

Sach-aetion.  In  the  back-action  lock,  the  main-spring 
is  placed  in  rear  of  the  tumbler,  and  the  sear-spring,  as 
a  separate  part,  is  dispensed  with.  The  moi-tise,  which 
forms  a  bed  for  this  lock,  seriously  affects  the  strength 
of  the  stock  at  the  handle ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
front-action  lock  is  generally  preferred  for  military 
arms. 

AcGhdents.     If  the  head  of  the  hammer  be  allowed  to 


1,  the  Belf-priming  apparatus  was  emitted  ii 
as  not  found  to  work  well  in  practioe. 
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rest  on  the  cap,  an  explosion  will  be  liable  to  follow  an 
accidental  blow  on  the  hammer. 

267.     stock.     The  stock  is  the  wooden  part  of  a  flre- 
ai-m,  to  which  all  the  parts  are  s 


F!g.  95. 

The  most  important  portions  of  the  stock  (see  flg.  95) 
arefhehutt  (t),  the  handle  (2),  the  head  (3),  the  grease- 
Itox*  (4),  the  beds  for  the  barrel,  lock,  tand-springa,  guard- 
plate,  butt-pl^te;  the  shoulders  for  the  tip  and  bands, 
and  the  ramrod-groove. 

The  material  of  the  stock  should  be  light  and  strong. 
Well-seasoned  black  walnut  is  generally  used  for  mili- 
tary small-arms. 

The  butt  is  intended  to  rest  against  the  shoulder,  and 
support  the  recoil  of  the  piece ;  it  should  be  of  such 
length  and  shape  as  will  enable  it  to  transmit  the  recoH 
with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  soldier.  The  longer 
it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  more  firmly  will  it  be  press- 
ed against  the  shoulder,  and  the  effect  of  the  recoil  will 
be  &push  rather  than  a  blow.  The  stock  is  crooked  at 
the  handle,  for  convenience  in  aiming,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  the  direct  action  of  the  recoil. 
Changing  the  direction  of  the  recoil,  in  this  manner, 
causes  the  piece  to  rotate  around  the  shoulder  with  an 
intensity  proportional  to  the  lever  arm  ab ;  whence  it 
follows  that,  if  the  stock  be  made  too  crooked,  the  butt 
wUl  be  liable  to  fly  up  and  strike  the  soldier's  face. 

268.  8lghi§.  The  eights  are  guides  by  which  the  piece 

*  Omitted  in  1861. 
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is  given  tte  elevation  and  direction  necessary  to  hit  the 
object.     There  are  two,  called  froiii  and  rewr  sights. 

The  front  sigJd  is  fixed ;  in  the  rifle-musket  it  is 
formed  by  sharpening  the  top  of  the  bayonet-stud,  so 
that  its  edge  shall  present  a  point  to  the  eye  of  the 
marksman.  The  Jmeness  of  this  point  is  regulated  by 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  or  distance  from  the  eye,  and 
the  size  and  distance  of  the  objects  generally  aimed  at; 
it  is  made  coarser  in  military  than  in  sporting  arms,  to 
prevent  injury. 

The  rea/r  sight  is  composed  of  a  base,  which  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  barrel  at  a  short  distance  from  the  breech, 
and  a  movable  part  capable  of  being  adjusted  for  dif- 
ferent elevations  of  the  barrel.  The  sight  originally 
affixed  to  the  rifle-musket  had  a  single  leaf,  to  which 
was  attached  a  slide,  containing  the  sight  notch,  which 
could  be  adjusted  for  all  distances  between  100  and 
1,000  yards.  By  a  late  order  of  the  war  department, 
this  has  been  replaced  by  a  sight  which  has  three  mov- 
able leaves,  turning  on  a  common  axis,  and  bearing 
notches  adjusted  to  100,  300,  and  500  yards,  respect- 
ively. 

Aiming  a  fire-arm  consists  in  bringing  the  top  of  the 
front  sight,  and  the  bottom  of  the  notch  of  the  rear 
sight,  into  the  line,  joining  the  eye  and  the  object.  A 
sight  for  a  military  arm  should  satisfy'  the  following 
conditions,  viz. ;  1st.  It  should  })e  easily  adjusted  for  all 
distances  within  effective  range ;  2d.  The  form  of  the 
notch  should  permit  the  eye  to  catch  the  object  quickly ; 
3d.  It  should  not  be  easily  deranged  by  the  accidents 
of  the  service. 

The  globe  and  telescopic  sights  are  used  for  very  accii- 
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rate  sporting-arms,  'but  tliey  are  too  deli<iate  in  their 
structure,  and  too  alow  in  their  operation,  for  general 
purposes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  proper  rear  sight,  the  soldier  of 
the  line  may  he  taught  to  point  his  piece  by  aiming 
over  the  centre  of  the  knuckle  of  his  left  thumb ;  the 
position  of  the  thumb  along  the  barrel  determines  the 
elevation  of  the  piece.  This  method  is  practised  by 
certain  French  troops  of  the  line,  for  distances  less  than 
400  yards. 

269.  Moiintiiigs.  The  moimtings  comprise  the  huU- 
^late,  the  giia/rd-plate,  the  hands,  sprwigs,  and  tip. 

The  liutPplaAe  protects  the  end  of  the  stock  from  in- 
jury by  contact  with  the  ground ;  it  is  curved  to  fit  the 
shoulder  in  firing,  and  is  secured  in  its  place  by  two 
wood-screws. 

The  guard-plate  strengthens  the  handle  of  the  stock, 
and  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  tri^er.  It  is  secured 
by  the  tang-screw  and  two  wood-screws. 

The  trigger  is  a  lever  used  to  disengage  the  point  of 
the  sear  from  the  notch  of  the  tumbler,  which  sets  the 
lock  in  motion.  The  force  required  to  set  off  the  trig- 
ger, if  very  great,  may  disturb  the  accuracy  of  the 
aim ;  if  it  be  slight,  the  piece  will  be  liable  to  accidental 
discharges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hair-trigger  used  in 
target-pieces. 

The  guard-how  protects  the  fiuger-piece  of  the  trigger 
from  injury,  and  from  accidental  blows  that  might  pro- 
duce explosions. 

The  bands  secure  the  barrel  to  the  stock,  and  the 
^mmgs  keep  the  bands  in  their  places.  If  the  piece  be 
intended  to  be  carried  upon  the  soldier's  back,  it  is  pi'o- 
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vided  with  two  swivels,  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
guard-bow,  and  the  other  to  a  band. 

270.  Ramrod.  The  ranirod  is  the  long,  slender  piece 
employed  in  muzzle-loading  arms,  to  push  the  charge  to 
its  proper  place,  and  to.  wipe  out  the  barrel.  It  is 
carried  in  a  groove  cut  into  the  under  side  of  the  stock, 
and  it  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  .pressure  of  the  swell 
against  the  tip  of  the  stock.  The  head  of  the  rod  is 
countersunk  to  fit  the  point  of  the  projectile;  and  the 
point  has  a  screw  to  receive  the  wiper  and  ball-sofeio — 
implements  that  are  used  to  clean  and  remove  obstruc- 
tions from  the  bore. 

BREECH-LOADING  ARMS. 

271.  «eiierai  descripiioM.  The  term  "  breech-load- 
ing"  applies  to  those  arms  in  which  the  charge  is  in- 
serted into  the  bore  through  an  opening  in  the  breech ; 
and,  as  far  as  loading  is  concerned,  the  ramrod  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  interior  of  the  barrel  of  a  breech-loading  arm  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the  hore  proper,  or 
space  through  which  the  projectile  moves  under  the 
influence  of  the  powder;  and  the  chamber  in  which  the 
charge  is  deposited.  The  diameter  of  the  chamber  is 
usually  made  a  little  larger,  and  that  of  the  bore  a  little 
smaller,  than  that  of  the  projectile;  this  arrangement 
facilitates  the  insertion  of  the  charge,  and  causes  the 
projectile  to  be  compressed,  and  held  firmly  by  the 
lands  in  its  passage  through  the  bore.  As  before  stated, 
this  operation  is  called  slugging  the  projectile.  The 
bottom  of  the  grooves  and  the  surface  of  the  chamber 
are  generally  continuous. 
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If  the  chamber  "be  made  in  the  piece  which  closes  the 
breech,  commonly  called  the  hreech-hhck,  the  ai'm  is  said 
to  have  a  movable  chamber;  if  it  be  formed  by  coirater- 
boiing  the  barrel,  it  is  said  to  be  aflaied  chamber.  The 
fixed  chamber  has  great  advantages,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally used,  especially  for  the  metallic  ease  cartndge. 

Formerly  the  most  serious  defect  of  breech-loading 
arms  was  the  escape  of  the  flame  through  the  joint, 
which  not  only  incommoded  the  soldier,  but  by  fouling 
the  machinery,  seriously  interfered  with  its  operation. 
At  present  this  is  entirely  overcome  by  "packing  the 
joint"  with  a  thin  steel  ring,  which  is  a  part  of  the  gun 
and  called  the  "gas-check,"  or  by  the  case  of  the  car- 
tridge itself.  The  elasticity  of  the  case,  if  made  of  cop- 
per or  brass,  is  such  that  it  may  be  used  repeatedly  if 
any  provision  is  made  for  re-priming  it  with  fulminate, 
as  in  sporting  guns. 

Systems.  At  th6  present  time  breech-loading  arms 
may  be  divided  into  old  and  new  systems.  The  old 
system  ia  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  percussion-cap  ; 
the  new  system  by  the  self-primed  metallic  case  ear- 
tiidge.  About  the  only  breech-loading  arms  of  the  old 
system  now  found  in  our  service  are  Sharp's. 

272.  Sharp's  flre-arms.      In    Sharp's    fire-arms    the 

chamber  is  fixed  (see  fig.  96)  and  the  barrel  closed  by 

a  sliding  breech-piece  (a)^ 

1  which  moves  nearly  at  right 

\  angles  to    the   axis   of  the 

:ce.     Formerly  there  was 

I  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 

lape   of  gas  through  the 

joint,    or   opening    between 
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the  slide  and  barrel,  and  after  a  "few  discharges  in  dry 
weather  the  movement  of  the  slide  "became  clogged 
with  burnt  powder.  By  boring  a  recess  into  the  face 
of  the  slide,  opposite  to  the  chamber,  and  insei-ting  a 
tightly-fitting  steel  ring  (h  h)  into  it,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  inner  rim  ia  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  bar- 
rel by  the  force  of  the  powder,  the  escape  of  gas  is  pre- 
vented. This  fire-arm  is  loaded  by  depressing  the  lever, 
or  trigger-guard,  which  withdraws  the  slide  and  opens 
the  breech  for  the  insertion  of  the  cartridge.  The  car- 
tridge is  composed  of  a  linen  cloth  cylinder  to  contain 
the  powder,  one  end  of  which  overlaps  and  is  gummed 
to  the  base  of  the  bnllet ;  the  other  is  closed  with  a 
layer  of  thin  bank-note  paper.  The  flame  of  the  percus- 
sion-cap penetrates  -through  thia  paper  and  ignites  the 
powder.  The  linen  case  ia  carried  oilt  with  the  bullet,  and 
drops  to  the  ground  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  piece. 
273.  Metallic  carti-idge.  One  of  the  most"  marked 
improvements  in  small-arms,  developed  by 
the  late  war  in  this  country,  is  the  use 
of  the  self-primed  metallic  case  cartridge 
for  breech-loading  arms.  This  cartridge 
(fig.  97)  is  composed  of  a  thin  copper 
case  (a),  with  a  projecting  rim  (J).  The 
case  is  formed  by  cutting  a  circular  disk 
out  of  a  sheet  of  No.  22  (wire  gauge)  cop- 
per, and  punching  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
cup,  or  short  cylinder  closed  at  one  end. 
To  give  this  eup  the  proper  length,  its 
sides  are  drawn  out  by  forcing  it  in  suc- 
cession, with  punches,  through  four  sets  of 
^  dies,    each    operation    making   the    sides 

longer  and  thinner  than  the  preceding. 
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In  tliese  drawing  operations  the  eases  are  moistened 
with  soap-suds,  and  the  copper  is  annealed  one  or  more 
times  (depending  on  its  quality),  to  prevent  cracking.  The 
open  end  is  trimmed  in  a  lathe;  and  the  metal  at  the 
head  is  crowded  up  so  as  to  ovei'lap  the  sidea  and  form 
a  projecting  rim.  This  rim  furnishes  a  hold  for  the  ex- 
tractor, which  withdraws  the  empty  case  from  the  gun 
after  filing.  In  some  cartridges  the  fulminate  is  placed 
in  this  rim,  and  it  is  exploded  by  the  fiiing-pin  pressing 
the  rim  against  the  counterbore  of  the  barrel ;  these  are 
known  as  side  jvre  cartridges.  In  the  cartridge  lately 
adopted  for  the  altered  Springfield  rifle-musket,  the  ful- 
minate is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  an  iron  bar,  or  anvU  (e), 
and  in  contact  with  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  case, 
as  shown  at  ((?)  in  the  figure.  The  anvil,  which  has  to 
sustain  the  blow  of  the  hammer  communicated  through 
the  firing-pin,  is  held  in  place  by  crimping  the  sides  of 
the  case  into  the  groove  at  each  end.  To  prevent  cor- 
rosion, the  anvil  is  tinned.  The  case  is  tapered  from 
the  head  to  the  open  end  .02  inch  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  crimped;  this  taper  facilitates  the  withdrawal  of 
the  case  from  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 

The  lubricant,  which  is  composed  of  two  parts  of 
parafriie  and  one  of  hayhei-ry  tallow,  is  protected  in  the 
grooves  of  the  bullet  by  the  overlapping  of  the  case,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  figure  represents  the  parts  of 
the  cartridge  of  the  natural  size.  The  bullet  is  solid 
and  weighs  450  grs.,  and  the  powder  70  grs. 

Advantages.  The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  car- 
tridge are  : — 1st.  It  is  self-primed,  and  the  operation  of 
loading  is  simplified  ;  2d.  The  case  is  strong  and  not 
easily  disfigured,  and  the  powder  and  priming  within 
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it  are  protected  from  injury;  3d.  The  certainty  of  put- 
ting the  proper  amount  of  powder  into  the  piece  in 
loading  ;  4th.  The  axis  of  the  bullet  is  made  coincideufc 
with  that  of  the  bore  when  the  piece  is  loaded,  and 
an  important  cause  of  inaccuracy  of  fire  is  obviated; 
5th,  The  cartridge  case  is  a  perfect  gaa-check,  which 
prevents  the  machinery  of  the  gun  from  being  fouled 
and  worn  by  the  flame  of  the  powder. 

When  the  loss  by  wear  and  tear  of  the  ordinary  car- 
tridge is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  thought  that  it  is 
little,  if  any,  cheaper  than  those  with  metallic  cases.  Ex- 
penence  shows  that  the  latter  can  be  handled  and  trans- 
ported with  safety,  and  that  the  explosion  of  one  or 
more  will  not  extend  to  others  in  the  same  box.  Such 
cartridges  have  been  kept  under  water  more  than  two 
months  without  injury;  a  portion  of  the  time  the  water 
was  frozen. 

274.  Priuciples  of  breech-loading'  arms.  Breech- 
loading  arms  of  the  new  system  may  be  divided  into 
mnple  breeoTi-loadei-s  and  repeaters.  The  principal  parts 
peculiar  to  the  former. are :  Ist.  The  movoMe  hreeGh-hlock, 
by  which  the  chamber  is  opened  and  closed ;  2d.  The 
hreech  frame  upon  which  the  breech-block  is  mounted 
and  united  to  the  barrel ;  3d,  The  chamhei;  with  its 
counterbored  recess,  to  receive  the  rim  of  the  cartridge ; 
4th.  The  Jirmg-pin,  which  transmits  the  blow  of  the 
hammer  to  the  priming  of  the  cartridge;  5th.  The  ens- 
tractor,  by  which  the  empty  case  is  removed  after  firing. 

In  addition  to  these  parts,  the  repeater  has  a  maga- 
zine attached  to  it  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  car- 
tridges, which  are  successively  brought  into  the  chamber 
by  peculiar  mechanism. 
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The  foregoing  named  parts  may  be  said  to  be  essen- 
tial to  all  breech-loading  arms  in  wiicb  tbe  metallic 
cartridge  is  used ;  the  different  ways  in  which  they  are 
combined  mark  the  different  systems  now  in  vogue. 
These  combinations  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  modes 
of  operating  and  locking  the  breech-block.  The  breech- 
block may  be  operated  m  two  ways :  1st,  by  rotation, 
where  it  swings  on  a  hinge;  2d,  by  sliding,  where  it 
moves  in  grooves.  The  former  mode  is  generally  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  rubbing  surfaces  are  small,  and  the 
power  is  applied  at  the  end  of  a  lever ;  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  easier  to  close  a  binged  door  than  a  sliding  one. 

In  the  rotating  breech-block,  the  position  of  the  hinge 
has  an  important  influence  on  the  facility  of  operating 
the  block,  inserting  the  cartridge  and  withdrawing  the 
empty  shell,  and  the  most  suitable  position  is  deemed 
to  be  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  block.  In  this  ease 
the  motion  of  opening  and  closing  the  block  is  natural 
and  easy,  the  cartridge  is  pushed  into  its  place  by  the 
block,  and  a  very  simple  retractor  serves  to  withdraw 
the  empty  shell  after  firing.  The  Allin  (Springfield 
■altered),  Berdan,  Millbank,  Lamson,  Remington,  Laidley, 
and  others  belong  to  this  class.  In  the  last  two  named 
the  hinge  is  below,  in  the  others  it  is  above  the  axis  of 
the  block.  In  the  Snider  (Enfield  altered),  Warner, 
Maynard  and  others  the  hinge  is  on  the  side  of  the 
block ;  while  in  the  Peabody,  Roberts  and  others  it  is 
in  rear.  In  the  Prussian-Needle,  the  French  Chassepot, 
Root,  Meigs,  Sharp  and  other  guns  the  breech-block  is 
made  to  slide.  There  is  another  system,  however,  in 
which  the  breech  is  opened  by  moving  the  barrel.  This 
system  is  better  adapted  to  sporting  than  to  military  guns. 
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The  following  are  among  the  move  important  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled  in  constructing  a  breech-loading 
gun  of  the  new  system,  viz. ;  Ist.  The  strength  and 
union  of  the  parts  should  be  such  as  not  only  to 
I'eslst  repeated  discharges,  but  the  bursting  of  a  car- 
tridge case,  which  sometimes  oceui-s  'from  defective  ma- 
terial or  vrortmanship.  2d,  The  locking  of  the  breech- 
block should  not  only  be  secure,  but  all  the  pai'ts  by 
which  it  is  eifected  should  work  freely — without  stick- 
ing. 3d.  The  parts  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
hammer  cannot  strike  the  iiring-pin  until  the  breech- 
block is  properly  locked.  4th.  The  piece  should  not 
be  carried  loaded  with  the  hammer  resting  on  the  fii'ing- 
pio.  5th.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  hammer  to  the  full  cock  in  order  to  unlock  the 
breech-block.  6th.  The  working  parts  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  covered  from  dust  and  water,  tth.  The 
exti'actor  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  require  no  cuts 
or  openings  in  that  part  of  the  chamber  which  sur- 
rounds the  body  of  the  cartridge-case. 

275.  Altered  Springfield  miisbet.  There  being  a  large 
numbel'  of  serviceable  Springfield  nfle-muskets  on  hand, 
the  War  Department  has  decided  to  reduce  the  calibre 
of  a  portion  of  them  and  change  them  into  breech-loaders 
for  issue  to  the  army.  By  these  alterations,  the  range, 
accuracy  and  rapidity  of  fire  are  increased,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ammunition  diminished. 

ReduoUon  of  calih'e.  The  bore  is  reduced  from  its 
original  size — .58  inch — to  its  present  size — ,50  inch — by 
reaming  out  the  grooves  and  inserting  a  tube  of  wrought- 
iron.  To  give  a  proper  bearing  to  the  tube,  the  bore 
and  exterior  of  the  tube  are  slightly  tapered  from  the 
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■breecli  to  the  muzzle.  The  tube  is  then  iotrodueed 
through  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  and  driven  with  a 

hammer  until  the  two  are  in  close  contact  throughout. 
Both  ends  are  then  made  solid  by  brazing  under  a 
blow-pipe,  after  which  the  barrel  is  re-proved,  finish- 
bored,  and  rifled  vfith  three  broad  grooves  with  a  twist 
of  43  inches,  and  a  depth  of  .0075  inch. 

SreecK-loadirig  alteration. 
In  general  terms,  the  breech- 
loading  alteration  is  made  by 
catting  an  opening  into  the 
top  of  the  barrel  for  about 
3  inches  from  the  breech- 
screw,  and  inserting  into 
\  K]  this  opening  a  breech-block, 

which  is  hinged  at  its  for- 
ward end  to  the  barrel.  Its 
rear  end  is  locked  by  a  cam, 
which  fits  into  a  circular  re- 
ce^  cut  in  the  end  of  the 
breech-pin.  Fig.  98  repre- 
sents a  vertical  section  of 
the  musket  thus  altered. 

(a)  is  a  portion  of  the 

barrel  around  the  cliamher ; 

(b)  is  the  IreecliMoch  ;  (c)  the 

X  Mnge-strop  to  which  this 

'■f}  block  is  attached ;  {d)  is  the 

Fiff  Bs""  breech-pin  with  its  aircvlai- 

recess  I  {e)  is  the  cam-latch 

which  fits  into  this  recess,  thus  locking  the  breech-block 

in  place ;  (/)  is  a  cam-latch  spring^  to  press  the  cam-latch 
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into  the  recess;  {g)  is  the  firing-pin  which  transmits  the 
blow  of  the  hammer  to  the  pnming  of  the  cartridge ;  (i) 
is  ih^  fin-ing-fin  spring,  to  press  the  pin  back  when  the 
hammer  is  raised';  (;)"is  api-ojectionon  the  breecli- block, 
called  the  ecctractor  hooh,  to  loosen  the  enipty  cartridge- 
case  when  the  breech-block  is  thrown  forward  into  the 
position  of  loading  shown  in  the  broken  lines  of  the 
figure;  (o)  is  the  ejector  spring,  one  end  of  which  ^ 
fastened  to  the  barrel  and  the  other  projects  throngh  the 
barrel  and  presses  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  rim  to 
eject  the  ease  from  the  gun;  (0  is  t\iQ friction  spring, 
the  point  of  which  presses  against  the  rim  of  the  case 
and  holds  it  against  the  eflbrt  of  the  ejector  spring,  until 
the  hook  starts  it;  this  will  not  take  place  until  the 
chamber  has  been  uncovered  by  the  breech-block ;  {n) 
is  the  Rector  -stud  against  which  the  case  strikes  and  is 
deflected  from  the  piece  ;  (m)  is  the  screw  which  fastens 
the  ejector  spring  to  the  barrel;  (pp)  are  screws 
which  attach  the  hinge-strap  to  the  barrel,  and  (h)  is 
the  pivot  screw  about  which  the  breech-block  turns. 
The  cam-latch  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  thumb-piece 
attached  to  the  cam-latcJi  shaft  whicb  projects  through 
the  old  cone-seat  of  the  barrel.  To  the  thumb-piece  is 
attached  a  branch  which  covei-s  the  head  of  the  firing- 
pin,  and  prevents  an  accidental  discharge  of  the  gun 
until  the  cam-latch  is  in  place,  and  the  breech-block  is 
locked. 

276.  Spencer  repeating  arms.  The  magazine  of  the 
Spencer  repeating  fire-arm  lies  in  the  butt  of  the  stock 
— fig.  98  (,a)— and  is  capable  of  holding  seven  copper 
case  cartridges.  Weight  of  powder  45  grs.,bullet  350  grs. 

A  follower  {a)  impelled  by  a  spiral  spring  pushes  the 
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line  of  cartridges  towards  the  chamber  of  the  barrel. 
When  the  chamber  is  closed,  the  point  of  the  foremost 


Fig.  98  (a). 

cartridge  rests  against  the  camer-hloch  (b).  "When  it 
is  opeaed,  which  is  done  by  depressing  the  lever  guard 
(p),  this  cartridge  is  pushed  forward  into  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure.  By  raising  the  lever  guard  the 
cartridge  is  canned  around  and  pushed  into  the  mouth 
of  the  chamber,  which  is  firmly  closed  by  the  breech- 
Uock  {d).  The  extractor  (e)  is  m,  flat  lever  attached  to 
tlie  left  side  of  the  carrier-block,  and  withdraws  the 
empty  case  by  pressing  against  the  under  side  of  the 
rim.  Another  small  lever,  called  the  guide  {/),  falls 
into  the  space  occupied  by  the  carrier-block,  and  forms 
an  inclined  plane,  up  which  the  empty  case  moves  to 
clear  the  piece.  A  ket/  (not  shown  in  the  figure) 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  arm,  by  which  the 
supply  of  cartridges  can' be  cut  off  or  let  on  at  pleasure, 
and  enables  the  soldier  to  reserve  the  cartridges  in  the 
magazine  for  an  emergency.     When  the    magazine  is 
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locked,  the  piece  can  be  loaded  directly  from  the  car- 
tridge-box, as  a  simple  bi'eecli-loadei'.  The  operation  of 
this  key  is  simply  to  prevent  the  carrier-block  from  fall- 
ing so  far" as  to  uncover  the  magazine,  at  the  same  time 
it  falls  far  enough  to  uncover  the  chamber  for  the  in- 
sertion of  a  cartridge  by  hand. 

Other  ingenious  repeating  arms  have  been  devised, 
but  none  have  been  so  generally  used  and  approved  as 
the  Spencer  arm. 

277.  Advantages,  Ac.  The  advantages  of  breech- 
loadiug  over  muzzle-loading  arras  are :  Ist.  Greater  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity  of  Are;  2d.  Greater  security  from 
accidents  in  loading;  3d.  The  impossibility  of  getting 
more  than  one  cartridge  into  the  piece  at  the  same  time  ; 
4th.  Greater  facility  of  loading  under  all  circumstances, 
and  particularly  when  the  soldier  is  mounted,  or  lying 
upon  the  ground,  or  firing  from  behind  a  cover ; 
5th.  The  greater  security  with  which  the  charge  is  kept 
in  place  when  the  piece  is  carried  on  horseback  with 
the  muzzle  down. 

The  results  of  the  late  wars  in  this  country  and 
Germany  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  breech-loading 
small-arms  for  all  branches  of  military  service. 

SMALI^ARM    PROJECTILES. 

278.  Foreiiiff.  "  Forcing,"  as  applied  to  a  projectile,  is 
the  operation  by  which  it  is  made  to  take  hold  of  the 
grooves  of  a  rifled  barrel,  and  follow  them  in  its  passage 
through  the  bore.  It  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  most  of  which  depend  upon  the  soft  and  yielding 
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nature  of  lead,  tlie  material  of  wliicli  amall-arm  projec- 
tiles are  made,  viz. : 

1st.  By  the  action  of  the  ramrod. 

2d.  By  the  action  of  the  powder. 

3d.  By  the  action  of  ramrod  and  powder  combined. 

4th.  By  the  form  of  the  bore  or  projectile,  as  in 
breech-loading  arms,  &,c. 

279.  By  the  action  of  tiie  ramrod.  When  rifles  were 
first  made,  forcing  was  effected  by  making  the  projectile 
a  little  larger  than  the  bore,  and  driving  it  down  with  a 
mallet  applied  to  the  point  of  the  ramrod ;  although 
this  caused  the  lead  to  fill  the  grooves  completely,  con- 

I  verting  the  projectile  into  a  screw,  whereof 

the  barrel  was  the  nut ;  the  operation  was 

slow  and  laborious,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 

;  projectile  was  impaired  by  the  consequent 

disfigui'ation. 

The  form  of  the  grooves  then  used  is  shown  in  fig.  99. 
They  were  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  ramrod,  and  were 
difficult  to  clean. 

280.  Patcii.  The  foregoing  plan  was  improved  by 
making  a  projectile  a  little  smaller  than  the  bore,  and 
wrapping  it  with  a  patch  of  cloth,  greased,  to  diminish 
friction  in  loading.  The  thickness  of  the  cloth  was 
greater  than  the  windage ;  this  caused  the  patch  to 
press  upon  the  projectile  with  so  much  force  as  to  com- 
pel it  to  follow  the  "winding  of  the  grooves  without  ma^ 
terially  altering  its  shape.  The  patch  is  still  used  in 
sporting  rifles,  and  gives  excellent  results ;  but  the  load- 
ing is  too  alow  and  difficult  for  a  military  arm. 

281.  Dcivigne's  plan.  M.  Delvigne,  an  officer  of  the 
Fi'ench  infantiy,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
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who  overcame  the  difficulty  of  loading  rifles,  thereby  re- 
moving the  principal  obstacle  to  their  introduction  into 
the  military  service.  The  plan  proposed  by  him,  in 
1827,  was  to  make  the  projectile  small  enough  to  enter 
the  bore  easily,  and  to  attach  it  to  a  ^ahot,  or  block  of 
wood  (a,  flg.  100),  which,  when 
in  position,  rested  upon  the 
the  shoulders  of  a  cylindi-ical 
chamber  (3),  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bore,  to  contain,  the 
powder.  In  this  position,  the  projectile  was  struck  two 
or  three  times  with  the  ramrod,  which  expanded  the 
lead  into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel.  To  the  bottom  of 
the  sabot  was  attached  a  piece  of  greased  serge,  which 
served  to  soften  the  residuum  of  the  powder  and  facili- 
tate the  loading.  By  this  plan  the  accuracy  of  the 
round  projectile  was  increased,  but  its  range  was  di- 
minished. 

Mlongated  projectile.  In  1742,  Eobins  pointed  out 
the  superiority  of  the  oval,  or  elongated  form  of  projec- 
tile, and  since  this  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
employ  it  in  rifled  arms,  especially  in  this  eountiy,  but 
it  remained  for  M.  Delvigne,  followed  by  MM.  Thouve- 
nin  and  Mini^,  of  the  French  service,  to  apply  it  suc- 
cessfully to  the  military  service. 

The  form  of  projectile  proposed  by  these  officers  was 
composed  of  a  cylinder  and  conoid.  The  cylinder 
served  as  the  base  of  the  projectile,  and  gave  it  stability 
in  the  bore  of  the  piece ;  the  conoidal  surface,  which 
formed  the  point,  was  well  adapted  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  air,  by  increasing  the  penetrating  power  of 
the  projectile.     A  single  groove  was  formed  around  the 
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cylindei",  to  contain  a  greased  woollen  thread,  in  place 
of  the  "woollen  patch  of  Delvigne. 

It  was  shown  by  the  trials  which  followed,  that  the 
presence  of  this  groove  improved  the  accuracy  of  the 
projectile — a  fact  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  inves- 
tigations, and  led  to  the  adoption  of  two  additional 
grooves.  The  theory  advanced  in  explanation  of  the 
action  of  these  grooves  was,  that  they  oppose  a  resist- 
ance to  the  air,  which,  acting  on  the  rear  portion  of  the 
projectile,  tends  to  keep  the  point  foremost  in  flight, 
thereby  rendering  the  resistance  of  the  air  uniform,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  minimum. 

The  correctness  of  this  theory  may  be  well  questioned ; 
but  that  the  grooves  exert  a  beneficial  effect,  by  dimin- 
ishing adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  bore,  and  by  facili- 
tating expansion,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt. 

282.  Tige,  or  §pindic.   Colonel  Thouvenin  proposed 
to  replace  the  chamber  of  Delvigne  by  a  spindle  of 
irpn,  screwed  into  the  centre  of  the  breech-serew  (see  a, 
flg.  101).    This  was  found 
to  be  an  excellent  point 
of  support  for  the  base 
of  the    elongated  bullet 
when  forced  by  the  blows 
^^- 1"'-  of  the  ramrod.     The  ex- 

pansion of  the  lead  into  the  grooves  secured  the  bullet 
in  place,  and  protected  the  powder  from  moisture. 

Considerable  difficulty,  however,  was  experienced  in 
cleaning  the  space  around  the  spindle;  and,  like  all 
plans  of  forcing  by  the  ramrod,  it  is  subject  to  variation, 
arising  from  the  particular  care  and  strength  exercised 
by  the  soldier. 
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283.  By  form  of  projectile.  This  method  of  forcing  is 
illustrated  in  tlie  WhitwortK  rifle.  The  form  of  the 
bore,  as  in  the  cannon,  is  a  twisted  hexagonal  prism, 

;  a  complete  turn  in  20  inches.  The  projectile 
(fig.  102)  is  made  nearly  of  the  exact  form  and 
size  of  the  bore,  and  is  about  three  diameters 
Y^  in  length.  To  prevent  disfiguration  and  strip- 
pmg^  which  are  very  liable  to  occur  in  bul- 
lets of  this  length,  fired  with  high  velocities, 
the  lead  is  hardened  by  alloying  it  with  tin 
and  manganese;  and  to  obviate  fouling,  a 
"s- ^''■'-  greased  wad  is  placed  between  the  powder 
and  bullet.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  length 
of  the  bullet,  the  amount  of  twist,  and  the  extreme  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  bullet  fits  the  bore,  the  results 
obtained  with  this  arm  are  much  superior  to  those  ob- 
tained with  service-arms. 

284.  By  the  powder.  It  appears  that  the  first  attempt 
to  force  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  the  powder  was 
made  by  Mr.  GJ-reener,  an  English  gunsmith,  in  1836. 
The  plan  which  he  tried  consisted  in  forming  a  cavity 
at  the  base  of  an  oblong  bullet,  and  partially  inserting 
in  it  a  conical  pewter  wedge,  which  was  driven  in  by 
the  force  of  the  powder  in  such  manner  as  to  expand  the 
outer  part  of  the  bullet  into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel. 

Some  years  after  this.  Colonel  Mini6  pro- 
duced a  projectile  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  but  instead  of  a  solid  wedge,  he 
used  a  cup  of  sheet  iron,  which  was  inserted 
into  a  conical  cavity  (fig.  103)  at  the  base 

*  stripping  is  the  tearing  away  of  the  motal  ivheu  the  projectile  passes  out  of 
le  bore  without  following  the  grooves. 
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of  the  "bullet.  The  point  of  the  ball  was  cut  off  to 
prevent  disfiguration  by  the  flat  head  of  the  ramrod. 
This  projectile,  when  iired  from  a  rifle  of  service  calibre, 
generally  possessed  great  range  and  aeeuraey ;  but  it  had 
certain  defects  which  prevented  it  from  being  exten- 
sively used  in  military  service,  viz.:  it  was  compound  in 
its  structure ;  the  cup  was  sometimes  forced  in  obliquely, 
producing  unequal  expansion;  and,  fi'om  the  large  size 
of  the  cavity,  the  top  was  occasionally  blown  off,  leaving 
the  cylindrical  portion  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  bore. 

285.  Present  methods.  Kot  long  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  .Mini6  bullet,  it  was  discovered  that,  by  giv- 
ing a  suitable  size  and  shape  to  the  cavity,  the  wedge 
cotild  be  dispensed  with.  The  projectile  thus  obtained 
was  simple  in  its  structure,  and  gave  better  and  more 
reliable  results  than  the  one  from  which  it  was  derived. 

The  particular  form  and  mode  of  expanding  buUetSj 
varies  in  most  military  services;  in  general  terms,  how- 
ever, all  modern  small-arm  projectiles  are  cylindro-corir- 
oidal  in  shape,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  forced  by  the 
action  of  the  powder.  The  effect  of  the  powder  may 
be  direct,  as  in  the  case  where  it  acts  in  the  cavity  of 
a  bullet;  or  it  may  be  indirect,  as  when  it  compresses 
the  bullet  lengthwise,  or,  technically,  '■^upsets''''  it. 

286.  United  States.  The  bullet  used  in  the  United 
States  service,  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  cwrabme  a  tige,  chiefly,  by  making 
a  conical  cavity  in  its  base.  (See  fig. 
104.)  The  shape  of  the  first  cavity 
employed,  was  that  of  a  frustum  of 
a  cone ;  but  this  was  found  defective  ■ 
when  used  in  the  rifle-musket,    inas- 
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much'  as  it  rendered  tlie  bullet  too  weak  at  the  juncture 
of  the  two  exterior  surfaces.  For  arms  with  reduced 
charges  of  powder,  as  in  the  carbine  and  pistol,  the 
lai^e  cavity  is  most  suitable. 

A  description  of  the  musket-bullet  has  been  given  in 
chapter  11.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  bullet  is, 
that  no  patch  of  any  kind  is  used  in  loading ;  in  nearly 
all  other  modem  bullets  a  greased  patch  of  cloth,  or 
paper,  envelops  them  when  placed  in  the  bore. 

28^.  England.  The  British  bullet  (sometimes  known 
as  the  Pritchett  bullet)  has  a  perfectly  smooth  exterior, 
(fig.  105.)  A  conical  plug  of  box-wood  is 
inserted  into  the  opening  of  the  cavity,  it  is 
said,  more  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
form  of  the  bullet  in  transportation  than 
aiding  in  the  expansion.  The  diameter  and 
weight  of  this  bullet  are  nearly  the  same  as 
in  the  United  States  bullet.  Pig.  los. 

288.  France.  Two  distinct  bullets  are  employed 
in  the  French  army.  The  first  is  shown  in  fig.  101 ; 
it  is  heavy,  and  is  intended  to  have  great  force  and 
accuracy  at  long  distances.  It  is  used  by  troops 
armed  with  the  ca/raMne  d,  tige,  as  the  Ohas- 
seui'S  and  Zouaves.  The  second  bullet  is 
shown  in  fig.  106  ;  it  is  light,  and  without 
much  accuracy,  describes  a  flattened  trajeo 
tory,  which  increases  the  chances  of  hitting 
a  line  of  men  at  the  usual  fighting  distance.  I'Jg-  loe. 
This  bullet  is  used  by  troops  of  the  line,  who  are  not 
supposed  to  be  skilful  marksmen. 

289.  Austria.  The  Austrian  bullet  belongs  to  the 
class  of  solid  expanding  projectiles.     In  this  particxxlar 
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case,  expansion  is  effected  hj  the  crowding  up  of  the 
disks,   formed  by  cutting   two  deep  grooves 
around  the  cylinder.     (Fig.  lOT.)     A  portion 
of  the  Austrian  rifles  (those  carried  by  the 

non-commissioned  officers,   and   men   of    the    l— _i 

third  rank,  who  act  as  skirmishers)  have  a    r  ,       ,  1 

spindle  attached  to  the  breech-screw;  the  ob-    '   ' 

ject  of  which  is,  not  to  aid  in  expanding  the       ^'  ^ 
bullet,  but  to  give  it  an  invariable  position  with  reference 
to  the  powder,  and  thereby  secure  uniformity  of  action. 

290.     Switzeriaud.     Fig.  108  shows  the  form  of  the 
bullet  used  in  the  Swiss  service.     It  is  solid,  and 
is   forced  by   a  cloth   patch   tied   ai-ound  the      /  \ 
grooves.     The  position  of  the  bullet  with  refer-    /       \ 

ence  to  the  powder  is  constant ;  this  is  deter-    I j 

mined  by  a  notch  on  the  ramrod — the  notch  i — -< 
being  so  aiTanged  as  to  leave  an  interval  between  Fig.  los. 
the  powder  and  the  bullet. 

The  diameter  of  this  bullet  is  much  less  than  that  of 
any  other  service;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  lightness, 
it  is  fired  with  a  larger  proportional  charge  of  powder. 
Within  the  usual  range  of  small  arms,  it  is  said  to  haye 
a  flatter  trajectoiy,  and  greater  accuracy,  than  any  other 
small-arm  projectile  ;  but  at  extreme  ranges  it  loses  its 
velocity  very  rapidly. 


CHARGE  OF  POWDER. 

291.  Condiiioiis.  The  proper  charge  of  powder,  for 
a  small-arm,  depends  on  the  calibre,  windage,  length  of 
barrel,  weight  of  the  piece,  and  character  of  the  projec- 
tile.    The  charge  of  the  old  smooth-bored  musket  was 
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not  far  from  one-third  the  weight  of  the  projectile ; 
this  was  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  force  by 
great  windage,  and  to  give  the  round  bullet  the  neces- 
sary momentum.  When  the  elongated  btillet  was  in- 
troduced, it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  charge  to 
prevent  too  severe  recoil ;  besides,  the  mass  of  the  bullet 
being  increased,  a  diminished  vel6city  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

In  the  case  of  expanding  bullets,  too  small  a  charge 
will  be  insufficient  to  force  the  lead  into  the  grooves  of 
the  barrel ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  shown  by  experienc« 
that,  if  the  charge  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  bullet  is  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  upsettingy  and  its 
accuracy  is  dirainish.ed.  The  proper  charge  for  elongated 
mpa/nding  buUets  va/ries  from,  one-tenth  to  one-seventh 
the  weight  of  the  projectile. 


LUBRICANT. 

292.  Wecessity.  After  a  fire-arm  has  been  discharged 
several  times,  the  residuum  of  the  burnt  powder  collects 
on  the  surface  of  the  bore,  forming  a  hard  substance 
which  serwudy  obstructs  loading;  and  miless  the 
windage  be  very  great,  it  becomes  necessary  to  wipe 
out  the  bore,  or  apply  some  lubricating  substance  to  the 
projectile. 

293.  (tnaiities.  A  proper  lubricating  substance  for 
small-arms  should  be  unaffected  by  changes  of  climate ; 
i.  e.,  it  should  not  be  melted  by  hot,  nor  rendered  too 
hard  by  cold,  weather ;  it  should  not  corrode  the  projec- 
tile, nor  weaken  the  paper  of  the  cartridge,  even  when 
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kept  in  store  (as  all  ammuuition  is  liable  to  be)  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

294.  Methods.  The  insertion  of  a  few  drops  of  water, 
or  oil,  in  the  bore,  has  been  tried  with  some  success,  but 
the  most  common  lubricating  substance  is  heeswax,  or 
beeswax  and  taUow,  applied  to  the  projectile,  or  its 
patch.  Beeswax  answers  well  in  a  hot  climate,  and,  if 
it  be  free  from  acid,  does  not  act  on  the  bullet,  nor  the 
patch;  tallow  alone  lubricates  the  bore  well  in  all 
climates,  but  it  corrodes  the  lead  of  the  projectile,  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  dries  away. 

The  proportion  used  in  the  United  States  service  is 
eight  of  beeswax  to  one  of  tallow,  applied  by  dipping 
the  bullet  into  the  melted  substance,  and  immediately 
withdrawing  to  cool.  The  bullet  should  be  previously 
warmed,  to  prevent  the  substance  from  peeling  oif  by 
too  rapid  cooling.  The  rifle-musket  can  be  thus  fired 
200  times,  at  least,  without  inconvenience. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SMALI^AEMS. 

The  small-arms  of  the  United  States  service  are  the 
rifie-rmishet,  rifle,  carbine,  sni  pistol 

295.  Riflc-miiaket.  The  present  rifle-musket  was 
adopted  in  1855,  with  a  view  of  combining  in  one  piece 
the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  rifle  with  the.  advantages 
of  the  musket,  as  regards  lightness,  quickness  of  loading, 
and  facility  of  handling  as  a  pika  It  is,  therefore,  the 
appropriate  arm  of  troops  acting  on  foot,  and  in  line. 

Length  of  barrel,  .  .  .  40,00  in. 
Length  of  arm  with  bayonet,  .  .  74.00  in. 
"Weight  of  baiTcl,        .         .         ,  4.25  lbs. 
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"Weight  of  arm  complete,         .         .      9.90  lbs. 

"Weight  of  projectile,  .         .         .       550.00  grs. 

"Weight  of  powder,  .         .         .    60.00  grs. 

Initial  velocity,    ....       900.00  feet. 
The  cadet-musket  only  differs  from  the  foregoing  in 
the  length  of  its  barrel  and  bayonet— the  foi-mer  being 
38  in.,  and  the  latter  16  in.     It  would  make  a  suitable 
arm  for  light  troops. 

296.  Rifle.  The  rifle  differs  from  the  rifle-musket  in 
having  a  shorter  and  stouter  barrel,  a  sword-bayonet, 
in  the  mountings,  which  are  made  of  brass  instead  of 
iron,  and  in  having  its  harrel  browned. 

Length  of  barrel,  .  .  .  33.00  in. 
Lei].gth  of  arm  with  bayonet,  .  .  72,00  in. 
Weight  of  barrel,        .        .        .  4.80  lbs. 

"Weight  of  arm  complete,        .        .    13.00  lbs. 
Charge  (projectile  and  powder),  same 

as  in  rifle-musket. 
Initial  velocity,         ....  910.00  feet. 

29V.  Capiiine.  The  term  carbine  is  applied  to  an  arm 
used  by  mounted  troops,  and  intermediate  in  weight 
and  length  between  the  rifle  and  pistol.  Both  breech 
and  muzzle  loading  carbines  are  employed,  but  the 
former  are  generally  preferred.  The  ramrod  of  the 
miizzle-loading  carbine  is  attached  to  the  barrel  by  a 
swivel,  which  permits  it  to  be  handled  freely,  but  at  the 
same  time  prevents  it  from  felling  to  the  ground.  The 
carbine  is  secured  to  the  person  of  the  soldier  by  a 
sling,  which  hooks'  on  to  a  ring,  moving  on  a  swivel- 
bar  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  carbine,  thereby 
affording  a  play  to  the  piece  in  loading  and  firing. 
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Lengtli  of  "barrel,         .         .         .         31.00  in. 

"Weight  of  piece,     ....       7.50  lbs. 

Weight  of  projectile,  .         .         .        450.00  grs. 

"Weight  of  powder,  .         .        '.     55.00  grs. 

Initial  velocity,  ....       820.00  feet. 
298.  Pistoi-caphine.  The  pistol-carbine  is  a   muzzle- 
loading  pistol,  with  a  false  butt,  which  permits  it  to  be 
used  either  as  a  pistol  or  carbine.     It  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  service  of  light  artillery. 

Length  of  barrel,         .         .         .         12.00  in. 

"Weight  complete,    ....       5.00  lbs. 

Weight  of  projectile,  ,         .         .       450.00  grs. 

Weight  of  powder,  .         .         .    40.00  grs. 

Initial  velocity,    ....       603.00  feet. 

399,  Colt's  pistol.  Colt's  pistol  is  constructed  on  the 
revolving  principle,  and  is  composed  of  a  cylmder  (con- 
taining six  chaises),  a  rijled  harrel,  and  a  Jimidle  or 
stock.  By  cocking  the  hammer,  the  cylinder  is  made  to 
rotate  around  a  spindle  in  such  a  way  that  a  new  charge 
is  presented  to  the  breech  of  the  barrel  every  tijne  the 
piece  is  cocked.  The  principal  defects  of  revolving  pis- 
tols are,  that  more  than  one  charge  is  liable  to  go  off  at 
a  time ;  that  the  ii'agments  of  the  cap  are  liable  to  clog 
the  cylinder ;  and  that  there  is  an  escape  of  gas  through 
the  opening  in  front  of  the  cylinder. 

The  advantage  is  rapidity  of  lire  for  six  discharges. 
Colt's  pistol  is  considered  a  very  reliable  weapon,  par- 
ticularly in  partisan  warfare. 

Length  of  bore  (navy),    .         .         .     9.00  in. 

Weight  of  do 2.40  lbs. 

Weight  of  projectile,       .         .         125,00  gra 
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Weigtt  of  powder,      ,         .         .        14,00  grs. 
Initial  velocity,         .         .         ,         760.00  feet. 

300.  Sporting  rifle.  American  sporting  rifles  have 
long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  extreme  accuracy  of  fire. 
This  has  been  attained  by  introducing  into  their  con- 
struction many  refinements  which,  though  ingenious 
and  effective,  are  incompatible  with  the  strength,  safety, 
and  rapidity  of  fire  of  a  military  arm.  To  give  stiff- 
ness and  steadiness  to  the  barrel,  it  is  made  very  heavy 
in  proportion  to  the  chaise ;  to  prevent  the  bullet  from 
being  disfigured  by  a  heavy  proportional  charge  of 
powder,  the  calibre  is  made  as  small  as  the  range  wiU 
permit ;  to  render  friction  in  the  bore  uniform,  the  sur- 
face is  carefully  wiped  after  each  discharge ;  to  preveiit 
disfiguring  the  corners  of  the  muzzle,  the  bullet  is  in- 
serted into  the  bore  through  a  false  m'w^£ ;  to  Gefi^e 
the  bullet  properly  in  the  bore,  it  is  started  with  an  in- 
strument called  the  sfraigM  stm-P^r;  and,  finally,  the 
piece  is  aimed  with  a  globe,  or  telescopic  sight,  and 
fired  with  a  hair-trigger. 

The  dimensions,  &c.,  of  a  James's  rifle,  of  this  class, 
belonging  to  the  museum  of  the  Academy,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.: 

Length  of  barrel,       ....       32.50  in. 

Weight  of    do.     .        .        .        .  16.50  Iba 

Calibre,  00.45  in. 

"Weight  of  bullet,  .         .         -  217.00  grs. 

"Weight  of  powder,  ....      100.00  grs. 

Initial  velocity,    ....        1,900.00  feet 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SMALL-ARMS. 

301.  Where  made.  "Witli  the  exception  of  ewords 
and  patent^rms,  all  small-arms  for  the  United  States 
army  and  militia  are  made  at  the  national  armories, 
situated  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Hai-per's  Ferry,*  Va. 
These  armories  are  under  the  general  charge  of  the 
chief  of  ordnance,  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  war 
department,  furnishes  the  models,  and  prescribes  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  he  done;  the  operations 
are  conducted  by  civilians. 

302.  How  made.  A  principal  requisite,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small-arms,  is,  that  similar  parts  of  the  same 
kind  of  arm,  or  model,  shall  be  capable  of  interchange. 
This  demands  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  work- 
manship than  can  be  attained  by  hand-labor,  without 
great  cost,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  machlneiy  is 
now  very  generally  employed  in  this  branch  of  man 
ufacture. 

303.  Operations.  The  principal  operations  of  manu- 
facturing arms  are  welding,  swaging,  hormg,  tn/niing, 
driMng,  tcvppmg,  miUing,  cutting  mid  fiUng,  grmding, 
cme-hardmmg,  tempering,  and  polishing.  Welding  and 
swaging  are  performed  by  blacksmiths ;  the  other  oper- 
ations, by  armorers  or  finishers. 

304.  Welding.  Welding  is  the  process  of  uniting 
certain  metals  by  means  of  heat  and  pressure.  To 
bring  the  heated  substances  into  perfect  contact,  the 
joining  surfaces  should  be  freed  from  the  coating  of 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  -work  was  published,  the  Harper's  Ferry  armory 
haa  been  destjoyedj  and  is  no  longer  used  for  government  purpose^- 
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oxide  whieli  generally  covers  them  ;  and  this  is  done  by 
applying  a  composition  of  ten  parts  of  borax  to  one  of 
sal-ammoniac. 

The  most  important  welds  in  the  musket  are  those 
of  the  barrel,  and  the  blade  and  socket  of  the  bayonet. 
The  first  was  formerly  done  under  the  trip-hammer; 
it  is  now  better  and  more  economically  performed  by 
rollers. 

305.  Hoiiiiig  barrels.  The  matei'ial  from  which  a 
musket-barrel  is  made  is  a  flat  bar  of  wrought  iron,  14 
inches  long,  5|  inches  wide,  and  ^\  inches  thick ;  the 
edges  are  bevelled  so  that  they  will  make  a  perfect  lap- 
joint  when  united  as  a  tube.  The  several  processes  of 
welding  are  curving,  weldmg,  and  straightening. 

Om-ving.  The  plate  is  heated  in  a  reverberatory  fiir- 
nace,  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  passed  between  the  grooves 
of  the  curving-rolls  (fig.  109),  to  bring  the  bevelled  edges 
in  contact.  There  are  Jive 
grooves,  two  being  open 
grooves,  and  three  have 
tongues  upon  the  upper 
Wig.  109.  roll    to    bend    the    plate 

down  into  the  lower  groove.  The  grooves  also  dift'er 
in  size.  The  first  one  gives  the  plate  the  shape  of  a 
trough ;  the  second  and  third  gradually  contract  it, 
without  changing  its  form;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  par- 
allel grooves,  which  bring  the  edges  of  the  plate  in  con- 
tact. The  object  of  so  many  grooves  is,  to  bend  the  plate 
gradually,  and  prevent  it  from  being  split  open,  in  case 
the  iron  is  brittle.  In  this  way,  450  plates  can  be  bent 
by  one  set  of  rolls  in  a  day. 

Weldmg.     The  plates  thus  bent,  or  "  cylinders"  are 
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replaced  in  the  fumade  to  prepare  ttein  for  tlie  weld- 
ing-rolls. The  workmen  are  supplied  with  eight  steel 
nmndrels,  or  rods  terminated  at  the  point  with  an  egg- 
shaped  bulb ;  the  bulbs  vary  from  .71  in.  to  .46  in.  in 
diameter.  When  one  of  the  cylinders  is  brought  to  a 
white,  or  welding  heat,  a  workman  thrusts  the  largest 
mandrel  through  it,  whilst  it  is  in  the  furnace.  He 
then  cairies  it  to  the  rolls  (only  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  fig,  110),  and  placing  the  mandrel  through  the  frame, 
he  introduces  the  end  of  the  cylinder  into  the  fii'st 
groove ;  the  action  of  the  roUs  is  to  slip  the  cylinder 
over  the  mandrel,  the  centre  of  the  bulb  being  placed 
and  held  in  the  plane 
of  the  axis  of  the  two 
rolls.  The  cylinder  is 
then  straightened  by 
striking  it  on  a  flat 
iron  table,  and  placed 
in  the  furnace  to  be 
reheated.  The  second  size  mandrel  is  then  inserted,  and 
the  cylinder  is  passed  through  the  second  groove  in  the 
rolls,  which  is  smaller  than  the  first,  and  the  welding  is 
completed. 

The  object  of  the  remaining  grooves  is,  to  give  the 
proper  form,  or  taper,  to  the  cylinder,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  are  made  of  the  same  shape  as  the  required 
barrel.  As  each  groove  makes  a  single  circuit  of  the 
rolls,  and  as  the  rolls  are  continually  in  motion,  it  re- 
quires some  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  workman  to 
insert  the  end  of  the  cylinder  at  the  right  moment. 

In  this  way  the  cylinder  is  passed,  breech  foremost, 
through  five  of  the  taper  grooves;    it  is  then  ] 
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twice  tlirougli  the  last  groove,  without  a  mandrel,  to 
make  it  smootli. 

In  passing  through  each  taper  groove,  the  barrel  is 
reheated  (to  a  red  heat),  as  the  bulb  of  the  mandrel 
chills  the  interior  surface. 

Straightmimg.  The  welding  process  being  completed, 
a  workman  places  the  barrel  in  the  straightening  mar 
chine,  which  is  composed  of  two  dies,  each  of  the  length 
and  shape  of  the  half-barrel,  and  which  close  upon  each 
other  as  the  workman  turns  the  barrel  around  its  axis 
with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

In  this  way  about  75  barrels  can  be  finished  by  one 
set  of  workmen  in  a  day. 

306.  Swaging.  Swaging  is  the  operation  by  which 
the  rough  iron  or  steel  is  converted  into  a  piece  of  suit- 
able size  and  shape  for  the  finisher.  It  is  done  by  forc- 
ing the  piece  of  heated  metal  into  a  die  by  means  of  a 
heavy  drop- weight ;  the  machine  is  called  adrop-hammev. 

307.  Boring.  Boring  is  the  operation  of  forming  the 
bore  of  the  barrel.  The  manner  of  performing  it,  and 
the  character  of  the  tools  used,  depend  on  the  metal 
employed.  If  it  be  steel,  the  piece  to  be  bored  is  formed 
into  a  solid  bar,  of  homogeneous  texture ;  if  of  wrought 
iron,  it  is  formed  into  a  tube,  some  portions  of  which 
are  liable  to  be  harder  and  more  difficult  to  cut  than 
others.  In  the  first  case,  a  stationary  drill  is  driven 
through  the  piece  which  revolves ;  in  the  second  case, 
the  boring  instrument  revolves  rapidly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  drawn  through  the  hole  left  by  the  welding 
mandrel. 

308.  Drilling  and  tapping.  The  object  of  driUing  is 
to  form  holes  for  the  screws,  rivets,  &(•,.',  and  that  of 
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,  is  to  convert  the  surface  of  tlie  liole  into  a  fe- 
male screw.  The  former  operation  is  performed  "by  the 
driU-press ;  the  latter  "by  an  instrument  called  a  tap, 
which  is  made  of  a  piece  of  steel,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  on  the  edges  of  which  are  segments  of  screw 
threads.  In  all  operations  of  cutting  and  drilling 
wrought  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  use  oil  or  water  to  pre- 
serve the  temper  of  the  tools.  In  working  cast  iron,  no 
cooling' 8ubstance_i8  required. 

309.  Tuming.  The  object  of  towiwiy  is  to  give  shape 
and  smoothness  to  the  exterior  of  a  body,  and  is  accom- 
plished in  a  machine  called  a  latlie.  The  body  is  gen- 
erally made  to  revolve  around  a  fixed  axis,  and.  a  cut- 
ter, which  has  a  motion  parallel  to  this  axis,  is  made  to 
press  against  its  surface  ;  the  combination  of  these  two 
motions  cuts  away  a  spiral  chip,  and  leaves  a  new  sur- 
face concentric  with  the  axis.  It  will  be  easily  seen 
that  if  the  cutter  has,  in  addition  to  its  motion  paraUel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  another  perpendicular  to  it,  that 
the  resulting  figure  will  be  no  longer  round,  but  irregular. 

This  constitutes  the  principle  of  «(?<?e7i^Mf  iti/mmgr,  and 
Affords  the  means  of  turning  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  shapes,  simply  by  regulating  the  motion  of  the  cutter 
by  a  pattern,  or  model  of  hardened  steel  In  this  way 
gun-stocks,  and  other  irregular  figures,  are  formed  by 
machinery  ;  the  principle  has  even  been  used  in  copying 
statuary. 

310.  Mtiiiog.  Pieces  of  metal  which  are  not  suited 
to  the  turning-lathe,  may  be  reduced  to  their  proper 
shape  by  milling,  an  operation  adapted  to  nearly  all 
surfaces  which  have  right-line  elements. 

It  is  performed  by  a  revolving  cutter,  ai'med  with 
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saw-teetli,  wliile  the  piece  to  be  cut  is  fastened  on  a 
carriage,  wliicli  moves  steadily  under  the  cutter,  and 
along  a  plane  director. 

The  shape  of  the  cut  surface  depends  on  the  shape 
of  the  profile  of  the  cutter ;  for  instance,  to  dress  the 
sides  of  a  lock-plate,  a  cylindrical  cutter  would  be  used ; 
to  trim  the  edges,  a  curved  one.  By  combining  differ- 
ent shaped  cutters  on  the  same  arbor,  or  shaft,  a  great 
variety  of  surfaces  can  be  formed. 

311.  Cntting  and  filing.  Cutting  and  filing  are  done 
by  the  hand — the  former  with  a  cold-chisel,  and  the 
latter  by  a  file.  They  are  employed  to  finish  such  parts 
as  are  not  well  adapted  to  machinery.  To  guide  the 
workman  in  giving  the  proper  form,  the  piece  is  placed 
in  a  hardened  steel  frame,  called  ajeg. 

312.  Oriodlng  and  pnltslilng.  Grinding  is  done  with 
rapidly-revolving  grindstones,  and  is  principally  con- 
fined to  finishing  the  bayonet,  and  exterior  of  the 
barrel.  Polishing  the  surface  of  finished  parts  is  done 
with  emery-wheels,  which  revolve  with  great  rapidity. 
The  wheels  are  made  of  wood,  and  the  circumference 
is  covered  with  buff  leather,  to  which  is  glued  a  coat- 
ing of  emery. 

313.  Case-hardening.  Case-hardening  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  surface  of  wrought  iron  into  steel,  to  enable 
it  to  receive  a  polish,  or  bear  friction.  The  process  con- 
sists in  heating  the  iron  to  a  cherry  red,  in  a  close  vessel, 
in  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  then  plunging 
it  into  cold  water.  Old  shoes  are  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose  at  the  armories,  although  bones,  hoofs, 
soot,  &c.,  will  answer.  The  materials  should  be  first 
burnt,  and  then  pulverized. 
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314.  Hardening  and  tempering  §tcel.  Hardening  is 
effected  by  lieating  the  steel  to  a  cherry  red,  or  until 
tile  scales  of  oxide  are  loosened  on  its  surface,  and 
plunging  it  into  a  liquid,  as  water,  oil,  <fcc.,  or  placing 
it  in  contact  with  some  cooling  solid;  the  degree  of 
hardness  depends  on  the  heat,  and  the  rapidity  of 
cooling.  Steel  is  thus  rendered  so  hard  as  to  resist 
the  hardest  file;  and  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tremely brittle. 

Tempermg.  In  its  hardest  state  steel  is  too  brittle 
for  most  purposes;  the  requisite  strength  and  elasticity 
are  obtained  by  tempering,  which  is  done  by  heating 
the  hardened  steel  to  a  certain  degree,  and  plunging  it 
into  cold  water. 

The  requisite  heat  is  usually  ascertained  by  the  color 
which  the  surface  of  the  steel  presents,  due  to  the  film 
of  oxide  formed  on  it : 

At  450"  Fahr.,  a  pale  j  Suitable  for  hard  instruments, 

straw  color.  I      as  the  faces  of  hammers,  <fc;c. 

C  Gives  a  spring  temper,  or  one 

At  600"  Fahr.,  a  grey- J       that  will  bend  before  break- 

ish  blue.  ]       iug:  suitable  for  saws,  sword- 

V     blades,  ifec. 

Shades  of  colors  between  these  extremes,  give  inter- 
mediate degrees  of  hardness.  If  steel  be  heated  above 
600",  the  effect  of  the  hardening  process  is  destroyed. 
The  parts  of  small  arms  are  tempered  by  dipping  them 
in  oil,  then  heating  them  until  the  oil  is  burned  off, 
when  they  are  ^ain  plunged  into  cold  water. 

315.  Bineing.  A  blue  color  may  be  given  to  the 
surface  of  iron  and  steel  parts,  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
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certain  degree  of  heat.  As  soon  as  tte  proper  shade 
of  blue  makes  its  appearance,  the  piece  is  removed  and 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  color  becomes  fast. 

316.  Browning.  Browning  is  the  coating  given  to 
a  gun-barrel  to  protect  it  from  the  ad;ion  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  to  prevent  the  surface  from  reflecting  the 
sunlight. 

The  process  consists  in  forming  a  coat  of  rust,  with 
a  mixture  of  such  materials  as  ^irits  of  wine,  hhie 
vitriol,  tvncture  of  steel,  nitric  acid,  <&c.  (see  Ord.  Manl.), 
on  the  clean  surface  of  the  barrel,  and  then  rubbing  it 
well  with  a  steel  soratch-Gwrd  until  it  has  a  metallic  lus- 
tre. This  operation  is  repeated  about  a  dozen  times, 
until  the  coating  has  a  deep  brown  color.  The  bairel 
is  then  washed  with  boiling  water,  to  dissolve  away  any 
of  the  corroding  mixture  that  may  remain,  and,  when 
cold,  is  covered  with  sperm,  oil. 

When  the  browning  has  been  worn  away  in  places, 
it  may  be  entirely  removed — first,  by  boiling  in  lime- 
water,  to  remove  the  varnish  or  grease,  and  then  soak- 
ing in  vinegar,  which  loosens  the  browning  so  that  it 
can  be  wiped  away  with  a  rag. 


INSPECTION  OF  SMALL-AKMS. 

317.  Object.  The  objects  of  inspecting  small-arms 
are,  to  verify  the  dimensions,  the  workmanship,  and  the 
quality  of  the  materials  of  the  various  parts. 

Inspections  at  the  armories  are  made  by  the  foremen 
of  the  several  departments  of  work,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master  arraorei'.      To  secure  uniformity  in 
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aU  service-arms,  comparative  inspections  are  occasionally 
made  of  the  work  from  the  different  armories ;  the  parts 
of  one  set  are  required  to  interchange  freely  with  those 
of  another.  Partial  inspections  are  made  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  manufacture,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
labor  from  being  expended  on  defective  pieces.  Con- 
tract-ai-ms  are  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  ordnance 
department,  and  by  sworn  assistants  taken  from  one  of 
the  armories. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  fin- 
ished arms,  the  care  and  preservation  of  arms  in  service, 
&c.,  are  taken  from  the  Ordnance  Manual, 

318.  Fiiiiiiied  arm.  The  inspector  will  examine  the 
finished  arm  on  every  side,  to  see  that  the  parts  are  well 
fitted  together ;  he  will  also  verify  the  principal  dimen- 
sions and  forms,  by  means  of  appropriate  gauges  and 
patterns. 

319.  Barrel.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  should  be 
verified  with  the  standard  and  limit  gauges.  The  stand- 
ard gauge  is  a  cylinder  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
(.58  in.),  and  the  limit  gauge  is  .0025  inch  greater. 
The  former  should  pass  freely  thi-ough  the  "bore,  and  the 
latter  should  not  enter  it.  The  barrel  should  enter  the 
groove  of  the  stock,  one-half  of  its  diameter,  and  should 
beai-  uniformly  throughout,  particularly  at  the  breech. 
The  vent  should  be  accurate  in  its  dimension,  position, 
and  direction,  and  a  wire  should  be  passed  through  it, 
to  see  that  it  is  free.  The  cone  should  be  sound.  The 
shoulders  of  the  breech-screw  should  fit  close,  to  the  end 
of  the  barrel,  and  it  should  be  free  from  cracks  or  flaws 
about  the  tang-screw  hole.  Tlie  straighimem  of  the 
barrel  may  be  ascertained  by  tuiiiing  out  the  breech- 
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screw,  and  holding  the  barrel  tip  to  the  light,  and  re- 
flecting the  image  of  a  straight-edge  from  the  surface  of 
the  bore.  If  the  barrel  be  straight,  the  reflected  image 
will  be  straight  in  all  positions  of  the  barrel.  The 
bore  should  be  free  from  hammer-marks,  ring-bores,  cin- 
der-holes, flaws,  cracks,  tfec,  and  the  bayonet-stud  and 
sight  notches,  should  not  be  cut  too  deep. 

320.  Ramrod.  The  temper  of  the  ramrod  may  be 
tested  by  springing  it  in  four  directions,  with  the  point 
resting  on  the  floor.  When  the  musket-rod  is  bent 
six  inches  out  of  line,  it  should  spring  back  perfectly 
straight  without  setting.  Its  soundness  may  be  tested 
by  striking  it  with  a  piece  of  metal,  or  by  bending  it 
over  the  edge  of  a  block  of  wood;  in  the  first  case  the 
sound  emitted  should  be  clear,  and  in  the  second  case 
the  flaws  or  cracks  wiU  be  opened.  The  screw  on  the 
point  of  the  rod  should  be  properly  cut ;  it  should  bear 
properly  in  its  gi-oove,  neither  too  light,  nor  too  loose. 
The  point  should  rest  on  the  stop. 

331.  Bayonet.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  bay- 
onet are  verified  with  the  proper  gauges ;  the  temper 
is  tried  by  resting  the  point  against  the  floor,  and  spring- 
ing the  blade  smartly  in  four  du-ections — toward  the 
back,  face,  and  two  edges — grasping  the  butt  of  the 
stock  "with  the  right  hand,  and  the  middle  of  the  bar- 
rel wdth  the  left.  After  this,  inspect  for  cracks  and 
flaws.  To  test  the  welding  of  the  blade  to  the  socket, 
strike  the  elbow  smartly  on  the  work-bench. 

322.  stocks.  The  wood  should  be  straight-grained, 
well-seasoned,  and  free  from  sap  and  worm-holes.  The 
effect  of  unseasoned  wood  will  be  to  rust  the  lock  and 
barrel.     It  may  be  detected  by  the  odoi'  of  a  fresh  cut. 
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or  by  the  crumbling  of  a  chip  when  pressed  in  the  fin- 
gers. The  edges  should  be  sharp  and  clear,  and  free 
from  splits.  The  dimensions,  which  concern  the  fitting 
of  the  parts,  should  be  carefully  verified. 

323.  liock.  All  parts  of  the  lock  should  be  sound, 
well  filed,  and  of  proper  fonu  and  dimensions.  The 
temper  of  the  hardened  parts  should  be  tried  with  a 
fine-cut  file.  See  that  the  main  and  sear  springs  have 
the  requisite  power. 

Examine  cai-efully  the  action  of  the  lock;  see  that 
the  movable  parts  Bxefree,  i.e.,  do  not  rub  against  other 
parts  when  in  motion.  Snap  on  the  cone,  and  see  that 
it  fits  its  seat  properly.  Let  the  hammer  down  several 
times,  to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  parts,  8ee  that 
the  interior  parts  are  not  wood-bound ;  that  it  does  not 
go  off  at  half-cock  when  the  trigger  is  pulled  hard,  and 
that  it  goes  neither  too  hai-d  nor  too  easy  when  cocked, 

324.  iWountiugs.  The  trigger  should  work  freely,  but 
should  have  no  lateral  motion  in  the  guard-plate.  The 
guard-plate  should  not  be  screwed  up  too  hard,  lest  the 
trigger  be  brought  too  close  to  the  sear.  The  bands 
should  be  close  to  the  stock,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  re- 
quire much  force  to  move  them.  The  band-springs 
should  spring  back  freely  when  pressed  down. 

The  sights  are  aligned  by  the  flats  of  the  barrel,  which 
are  equidistant  from  the  axis  of  the  bore,  by  constrac- 
tion.  The  alignment  can  only  be  verified  by  firing  at 
a  target. 

PACKING  AND   STORAGE  OF  ARMS. 

335.    Boxes.    Packing-boxes  for  muskets  are  made  of 
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well-seasoned  pine  boarda.  Each  box  contains  twenty 
muskets,  in  two  rows  of  ten  each.  The  pieces  are  kept 
from  jostling  and  injuring  each  other  by  grooved  clamps. 
The  bayonets  are  unfixed,  and  placed  securely  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  the  appendages  are  placed  in  a 
small  apartment  at  the  end. 

When  the  regular  packing-box  cannot  be  had,  anns 
may  be  packed  in  boxes  with  straw  that  is  dry  and  free 
from  dust,  by  forming  it  into  a  rope,  and  wrapping  it 
around  them;  hay  will  not  answer.  They  are  then 
placed  in  rows,  the  lower  row  resting  on  three  cushions 
of  straw  placed  on  the  bottom.  The  butts  are  kept 
apart  by  wedges  of  straw  ;  and  the  top  row  is  covered 
with  straw,  pressed  in  by  the  cover,  which  is  fastened 
by  two  hoops. 

326.  Storattre.  Arms  are  kept  at  the  arsenals  either  in 
the  boxes  in  which  they  are  received  from  the  armories, 
or  in  racks. 

Each  kind  is  kept  separate,  and  arranged  according 
to  model,  the  place  and  year  of  construction,  and  the 
time  when  they  were  last  cleaned. 

New  arms  are  kept  distinct  from  those  which  have 
been  repaired.  Arms  of  peculiar  kinds,  arms  to  be 
repaired,  and  unserviceable  or  condemned  arms,  are 
kept  separate. 

Limbs  and  spare  parts,  intended  for  repairs  of  arms, 
should  be  kept  in  store  by  themselves,  in  a  dry  place, 
classed  according  to  the  kind  of  arms,  and  to  the  model 
and  year  of  fabrication,  and  labelled  accordingly. 

All  arms  in  store  should  be  frequently  examined,  to 
see  that  they  are  not  rusty.  Those  which  are  rusty 
should  be  immediately  cleaned  and  oiled  with  -sperm 
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oil.-  If  Ijrowned  arms  are  affected  witli  specks  of  rust, 
tliey  should  be  nibbed  with  linseed  oil ;  and  if  the 
acid  be  not  neutralized,  proper  authority  should  be 
obtained  to  remove  and  renew  the  browning.  Empty 
packing-boxes,  from  which  the  arms  in  racks  are  taken, 
should  be  kept,  with  the  necessary  parts,  in  the  attics, 
or  other  dry  situations.  Storehouses  for  arms  should 
be  aired  in  clear,  dry  weather, 

PRESERVATION  AND  CAHE  OF  ARMS  IN 
SERVICE. 

327.  Instruction.  The  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers,  should  be  instructed  and  practised  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  arras,  and  the  manner  of  dis- 
mounting and  mounting  them,  and  the  precautions  and 
care  required  for  their  preservation. 

Each  soldier  should  have  a  screw-driver  and  a  wiper, 
and  each  non-commissioned  officer  a  wire  tumiler-punch 
and  a  spriTtg-^ce.  No  other  implements  should  be 
used  in  taking  arms  apart,  or  in  setting  them  up. 

In  the  inspection  of  arms,  officers  should  attend  to 
the  qualities  essential  to  service,  rather  than  to  a  bright 
polish  on  the  exterior.  Arms  should  be  inspected  in 
the  quarters,  at  least  once  a  month,  with  the  barrel  and 
lock  separated  from  the  stock. 

328.  Disnionnting  by  a.  soldier.  The  rifle-musket 
should  be  dismounted  in  the  following  order,  viz. : — 1st. 
Unfix  the  bayonet ;  2d.  Insert  the  tompion ;  3d.  Draw 
the  ramrod;  4th.  Turn  out  the  tang-acrew;  5th.  Take 
off  the  lock ;  to  do  this,  put  the  hammer  at  half-cock, 
and  partially  unscrew  the  side-screws,  then,  with  a  slight 
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tap  on  the  head  of  each  screw  with  a  wooden  inatru- 
ment,  loosen  the  lock  from  its  bed  in  the  stock ;  turn 
out  the  side-screws,  and  remove  the  lock  with  the  left 
hand ;  6th.  Remove  the  side-screws  without  disturbing 
the  washers ;  7th.  Take  off  the  bands  in  order,  com- 
mencing with  the  uppermost ;  8th,  Take  out  the  bar- 
rel. In  doing  this,  turn  the  musket  horizontally,  with 
the  barrel  downward,  holding  it  loosely,  with  the  left 
hand  below  the  rear  sight,  and  the  right  hand  grasping 
the  stock  by  the  handle ;  tap  the  muzzle  on  the  ground, 
if  necessary,  to  loosen  the  breech.  If  an  attempt  were 
made  to  pull  the  barrel  out  by  the  muzzle,  it  would,  in 
case  it  were  wood-bound,  be  liable  to  split  at  the  head 
of  the  stock. 

The  foregoing  parts  of  the  rifle-musket  are  all  that 
should  usually  be  taken  off,  or  dismounted  by  the  sol- 
dier. Tlie  breech-screw  should  be  taken  out  only  by  an 
armorer,  and  never  in  ordinary  cleaning.  The  mount- 
ings, cone,  and  cone-seat  screw,  should  not  be  taken  off, 
nor  should  the  lock  be  taken  apart,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  an  officer. 

329.  To  clean  tlie  barrel.  1st.  Stop  the  vent  with  a 
peg  of  soft  wood,  or  piece  of  rag  or  soft  leather  pressed 
down  by  the  hammer ;  pour  a  gill  of  water  (warm,  if  it 
can  be  had)  into  the  muzzle ;  let  it  stand  a  short  time, 
to  soften  the  deposit  of  powder;  put  a  plug  of  soft 
wood  into  the  muzzle,  and  shake  the  water  up  and 
down  the  barrel ;  pour  it  out,  and  repeat  the  washing 
until  the  water  comes  out  clear ;  remove  the  peg  from 
the  cone,  and  stand  the  ban'el,  muzzle  downward,  to 
drain,  for  a  few  moments. 

2d.  Screw  the  wiper  on  the  end  of  the  ramrod,  and 
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put  a  piece  of  dry  doth,  or  tow,  round  it,  sufficient  to 
prevent  it  from  cliafing  the  gi-ooves  of  the  barrel ;  wipe 
the  barrel  dry,  changing  the  cloth  two  or  three  times. 

3d.  Put  no  oil  into  the  vent,  as  it  will  clog  the  pas- 
sage, and  cause  the  first  primer  to  miss  fire ;  but,  with 
a  slightly  oiled  rag  on  the  wiper,  rub  the  bore  of  the 
barrel,  and  the  face  of  the  breech-screw,  and  immedi- 
ately insert  the  tompion  into  the  muzzle. 

4th.  To  clean  the  exterior  of  the  barrel,  lay  it  flat  on 
a  bench  or  board,  to  avoid  bending  it.  The  practice  of 
supporting  the  barrel  at  each  end,  and  rubbing  it  with 
a  strap,  buffstick,  ramrod,  or  any  other  instrument,  to 
Tiv/mish  it,  is  pernicious,  and  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

5th.  After  firing,  the  barrel  should  always  be  washed 
as  soon  as  practicable ;  when  the  water  comes  off  clear, 
wipe  the  barrel  dry,  and  pass  into  it  an  oiled  rag.  Fine 
flour  of  emery  doth  is  the  best  article  to  clean  the  exte- 
rior of  the  barrel. 

330.  To  clean  the  i«ek.  Wipe  every  part  with  a 
moist  rag,  and  then  a  dry  one ;  if  any  part  of  the  inte- 
rior shows  rust,  put  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  point  or  end  of 
a  piece  of  soft  wood  dipped  into  flour  of  emery;  rub 
out  the  rust,  and  wipe  the  surface  dry ;  then  rab  eveiy 
part  with  a  slightly  oiled  rag. 

331.  To  clean  the  mountings.  For  iron  and  steel 
parts,  use  fine  emery  moistened  with  oil,  or  emery  cloth. 
For  brass  parts,  use  rotten-stone  moistened  with  vinegar 
or  water,  applied  with  a  rag,  brush,  or  stick;  oil  or 
grease  should  be  avoided.  The  dirt  may  be  removed 
from  the  screw-holes  by  screwing  a  piece  of  soft  wood 
into  them.  Wipe  all  parts  with  a  linen  rag,  and  leave 
the  parts  slightly  oiled. 
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are  specially  assigned  to  be  dismounted  "by  an  experi- 
enced armorer  wUl  be  stated  in  tlieir  regular  order,  fol- 
lowing No.  8,  viz. : 

9tli.  Unscrew  cone  ;  lOth.  Take  out  cone-seat  screw  ; 
11th.  Take  out  band-springs,  using  a  wire  punch  ;  12th. 
Take  out  the  guard-screws.  Be  careful  that  the  screw- 
driver does  not  slip,  and  mar  the  stock;  13th.  Remove 
the  guard  without  injuring  the  wood  at  either  end  of 
the  plate ;  14th.  Remove  the  side-screw  washers  with  a 
drift-punch ;  15th.  Remove  the  butt-plate ;  16th.  Re- 
move the  rear-sight ;  I'J'th.  Turn  out  the  l:)reeeh-3crew 
by  means  of  a  "breech-screw  wrench"  suited  to  the 
tenon  of  the  screw.  No  other  wrench  should  ever  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  barrel  should  be  held  in 
clamps,  neatly  fitting  the  breech. 

333.  i^ock.  To  take  the  lock  apart : — 1st.  Cock  the 
piece,  and  apply  the  spring-vise  to  the  mainspring; 
give  the  thumb-screw  a  turn  sufficient  to  liberate  the 
spring  from  the  swivel  and  mainspring  notch  ;  remove 
the  spring;  2d.  The  sear-spring  screw;  3d.  The  sear- 
screw  and  sear ;  4th.  The  bridle-screw  and  bridle  ;  5th. 
The  tumbler-screw ;  6th.  The  tumbler.  This  is  driven 
out  with  a  punch,  inserted  in  the  screw-hole,  which  at 
the  same  time  liberates  the  hammer ;  7th.  Detach  the 
mainspring  swivel  from  the  tumbler  with  a  drift-punch; 
8th.  Take  out  the  feed-finger  and  spi-ing ;  9th.  The  catch- 
spring  and  screw. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  parts  of  the  musket  are  assem- 
bled in  the  inverse  order  in  which  they  are  dismounted. 
Before  replacing,  screws,  oil  them  slightly  with  good 
sperm  oil  (inferior  oil  is  ctinverted  into  a  gum  which 
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clogs  tlie  operation  of  the  parts).  Screws  should  not  "be 
turned  in  so  hard  as  to  make  the  parts  bind.  When  a 
lock  has,  from  any  cause,  become  gummed  with  oil  and 
dirt,  it  may  be  cleaned  by  boiling  in  soap-suds  or  in 
pearlash  or  soda  water ;  heat  should  never  be  applied  in 
any  other  way. 

334,  Precautions  In  using.  In  ordering  arms  on 
i,  let  the  butt  be  brought  gently  to  the  ground, 
If  the  ground  be  haa^.  This  will  save  the 
mechanism  of  the  lock  from  shocks,  which  are  very  in- 
jurious to  it,  and  which  tend  to  loosen  and  mar  the 
screws,  and  split  the  woodwork. 

The  ramrod  should  not  be  "  sprung"  with  unnecessary 
force,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  comers  of  the  grooves ; 
and,  in  stacking  arms,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  in- 
jure the  bayonets  by  forcibly  straining  the  edges  against 
each  other. 

No  cutting,  marking,  or  scraping  the  wood  or  iron 
should  be  allowed ;  and  no  part  of  the  gun  should  be 
touched  with  a  file.  Take  every  possible  care  to  pre- 
vent water  from  getting  between  the  lock,  or  barrel, 
and  stock.  If  any  should  get  there,  dismount  the  gun 
as  soon  as  possible,  clean  and  oil  the  parts  aa  directed, 
and  see  that  they  are  perfectly  dry  before  assembling 
them. 


INSPECTION  OP  ARMS  IN  SERVICE,  &o. 

835.  Gauges.  The  inspecting  instruments  are  the 
standard  and  limit  gauges  of  the  bore  and  exterior  of 
the  barrel,  and  a  screw-plate  with  taps  for  the  holes  of 
the  lock-plate. 
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336.  inspeKtioii.  Tlie  following  are  the  principal 
points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  inspection  : 

Barrel.  Defects  for  which  the  barrel  must  he  con- 
demned as  unfit  for  service.  The  large  gauge  entering 
the  whole  length  of  the  barreh  The  small  or  standard 
gauge  not  entering,  unless  the  diminution  of  the  bore 
is  caused  by  the  barrel  being  indented  or  bent,  defects 
which  may  be  remedied,  A  diminution  of  the  exterior 
diameter  at  the  breech,  or  at  the  muzzle,  so  as  to  enter 
the  small  receiving  gauges  ;  this  diminution  is  0.1  inch 
at  the  breech ;  0.03  inch  at  the  muzzle,  for  arms  with 
bayonets ;  0.045  inch  for  arms  without  bayonets.  A 
diminution  of  0.5  in  length  of  the  barrel,  splits,  cross- 
cracks,  and  other  serious  defects,  caused  either  by  bad 
workmanship,  or  by  use. 

See  that  the  bayonet-stud  is  not  too  much  worn  or 
broken ;  that  the  cone-seat  is  perfect,  and  the  vent  un- 
obstructed. See  that  the  breech-screw  is  tight  after 
entering  five  or  six  threads;  that  the  threads  are  sharp 
and  sound ;  that  the  body  fills  the  bore  of  the  female 
screw;  that  the  tang  is  not  broken  or  cracked  at  the 
screw'hole,  and  that  it  is  even  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  barrel.  If  it  have  any  of  these  defects,  replace 
it  with  a  new  one. 

Cone.  See  that  the  chamfered  end  is  not  broken  or 
bruised,  and  that  the  thread  and  vent  are  in  proper 
condition. 

BayoTiet.  A  bayonet  is  considered  unserviceable  if 
the  blade  is  one  inch  too  short.  See  that  it  is  sound  and 
perfect  in  all  its  parts;  that  it  fits  the  barrel;  and  that 
the  clasp  is  in  good  order,  and  turns  freely. 

Lock.     See  if  the  fixed  branches  of  the  springs  fit 
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closely  to  tlie  loct-plate,  if  the  movable  branches  aj'e 
clear  of  it,  and  if  any  of  tie  parts  are  wood-bound. 
Renew  the  springs  and  the  bridle  of  the  tumbler  when 
their  pivots  are  brolten.  If  the  sear  rubs  on  the  plate, 
have  it  adjusted.  The  friction  of  the  tumbler  may  be 
caused  by  the  bridle  being  badly  pierced,  in  which 
case  renew  the  bridle.  If  the  hmmner  rubs  on  one 
side,  have  it  adjusted;  if  it  rubs  everywhere,  the  ar- 
bor of  the  tumbler  does  not  project  sufficiently,  and 
the  tumbler  should  be  renewed.  If  the  Twtehes  of  the 
timMer  are  broken,  or  the  edges  blunt,  have  them 
dressed;  if  the  hook  of  the  tumbler  projects  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  lock-plate  when  the  hammer  is  let 
down,  the  tumbler  should  be  renewed.  The  arbor  and 
pivot  of  the  tumbler  should  fit  well  in  their  holes.  Ex- 
amine the  sear  closely,  and  have  it  I'enewed  when  the 
nose  is  too  thin,  or  is  worn  on  the  side  nest  the  lock- 
plate,  although  it  may  be  perfect  on  the  exterior. 

If  the  hammer  is  not  steady,  the  tumbler  should  be 
renewed.  Try  the  action  of  the  hammer,  to  see  that  it 
explodes  the  cap  with  certainty. 

Renew  the  lock-plate  when  the  screw-holes  are  too 
much  worn  to  be  dressed  over.  Renew  every  limb 
that  is  broken  or  cracked,  the  screws  which  are  too 
much  worn,  or  of  which  the  stems  are  bent,  or  the  slits 
too  much  enlarged. 

Mountings.   See  if  the  parts  be  complete  and  sound. 

Ramrod.  See  if  it  be  sound,  and  have  a  good 
thread,  and  be  of  the  proper  length;  otherwise  re- 
place it. 

Stock.  Examine  carefully  the  hed  of  the  lock^  and  the 
holes  for  the  baud-springs.     Press  the  thumb  against 
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see  if  they  are  split  at  the  holes  for  the 
side-screws,  and  renew  the  stock  if  it  be  split  at  any 
other  part  to  an  injurious  extent. 

337.  Cia§siflcation.  Arms  that  have  been  in  service 
may  be  classified  as  follows  ; 

1st.  Serviceahle  a/rms. 

2d.    Arms  requirmg  repairs. 

3d.    Irr^arabU  arms. 

Arms  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  may  be  repaired 
by  replacing  the  defective  parts  by  new  ones,  or  by 
transferring  parts  from  other  arms  of  the  same  model. 
Every  officer  in  charge  of  amis  should  be  supplied  with 
a  suitable  number  of  spare  parts  foi'  making  repairs  in 
the  field. 

Arms  are  considered  'i/iTepa/ra}>le  when  botJi  the  bar- 
rel and  stock  are  unfit  for  service ;  or  when  they  require 
extensive  repairs,  and  the  parts  can  be  used  for  repairing 
other  arms. 

DURABILITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
MUSKET-BARREL. 

338.  DuraWiity.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
endurance  of  small-arms  generally,  by  that  of  the  French 
musket-baiTcl — the  barrel  being  the  most  important 
part  of  any  arm.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  ban-el 
will  bear  25,000  discharges  without  becoming  unser- 
viceable. In  time  of  war  a  musket  is  not  fired  more 
than  'five  hundred  times  a  year ;  with  good  care,  there- 
fore, it  ought  to  last  fifty  years. 

The  principal  cause  of  weakness  in  a  barrel  is  the 
diminution  of  the  exterior  diameter,  at  the  breech,  by 
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wear.  This  diminution  is  limited  to  0.1  .inch,  although 
a  barrel  worn  away  0.13  in.  has  borne  the  discharge  of 
two  cartridges,  placed  one  upon  the  other. 

339.  Strength.  Trials  made  at  Mutzig,  in  1829,  with 
arms  sent  there  for  repairs,  show  the  following  results : 

Ist.  When  a  musket-barrel  is  charged  with  a  single 
cartridge  placed  in  any  part  of  the  barrel,  or  with  two, 
or  even  three  cartridges,  inserted  regularly,  without 
any  interval  between  them,  there  is  no  danger;  with 
four  cartridges,  inserted  regularly  over  each  other,  or 
with  two  or  three  cartridges  placed  over  each  other 
with  slugged  balls,  there  is  danger  only  in  case  of  some 
defect  of  construction,  or  some  deterioration  in  the 
barrel ;  with  more  than  four  cartridges  inserted  regu- 
larly over  each  other,  or  with  two,  three,  or  four  car- 
tridges, with  intervals  between  them,  it  is  not  safe  to 
fire.  Late  experiments  with  the  rifle-musket,  show  that 
any  number  of  cartridges  can  be  placed  one  upon  the 
other,  and  the  piece  be  fired,  without  injury.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  the  expansive  nature  of  the  projectile, 
which  cuts  off  the  passage  of  the  flame,  but  two  charges 
will  be  inflamed,  and  their  force  will  be  expended 
through  the  vent. 

2d.  No  danger  of  bursting  is  occasioned  by  leaving 
a  ball-scretv  in  the  barrel.  There  may  be  danger  &om 
a  plug  of  wood  driven  tightly  into  the  muzzle  when 
the  barrel  is  loaded  with  two  cartridges ;  or  from  a  cork 
rammed  into  the  barrel  to  a  certain  distance  from  the 
charge,  with  another  cartridge  over  it. 

Snow,  clay,  and  sand,  accidentally  introduced  into 
the  barrel,  are  not  dangerous,  if  they  lie  close  to  the 
charge ;  but  they  are  so  when  there  is  a  space  between 
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them  and  the  charge ;  in  this  case  sand  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous, then  clay  and  snow.  Balls  or  pieces  of  iron 
inserted  over  the  chaise,  are  not  attended  with  dan- 
ger when  placed  close  to  it,  even  when  their  weight 
amounts  to  1-^  lbs.;  but  there  is  danger  from  a  piece  of 
iron  0.5  inch  square,  weighing  i  lb.,  if  placed  20  inches 
or  more  from  the  breech. 

3d.  A  barrel,  with  a  defect  which  might  have  escaped 
the  inspector,  bore  the  explosion  of  three  cartridges,  reg- 
nlarly  inserted.  In  these  trials,  barrels  originally  0.272 
inch  thick  at  the  breech  did  not  burst  when  loaded  with 
two  cartndges,  until  the  thickness  was  reduced  to  0.169 
inch,  and  with  one  cartridge  to  0.091  inch. 

Of  the  27,574  muskets  picked  up  on  the  battle  field 
of  Gettysburgh,  and  turned  into  the  Washington  Arse- 
nal, at  least  24,000  were  loaded.  About  one-half  of 
this  number  contained  two  charges  each,  one-fourth  con- 
tained from  three  to  ten  charges  each,  and  the  balance 
one  charge.  The  largest  number  of  cartridges  found  in 
any  one  piece  was  twenty-three.  In  some  cases  the  pa- 
per of  the  cartridges  was  unbroken,  and  in  others  the 
powder  was  uppermost.  The  experience  of  the  war  goes 
to  show  that  the  pnncipal  causes  of  the  bursting  of  the 
barrels  of  small  arms  are  the  clogging  of  the  muzzle 
with  mud,  and  thoughtlessly  allowing  the  tompion  to 
remain  in,  in  firing. 

Experience  shows  that  the  average  duration  of  amis 
in  active  service  is  about  as  follows,  viz, :  seven  years 
for  infantry  muskets,  five  for  cavalry  carbines,  and  four 
years  for  cavaliy  sabres  and  revolvers.  Four  and  six 
years  are  found  to  be  the  average  wear  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  accoutrements  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
PYKOTECIINY. 

340.  Deflnltion.  Pyroteelmy  is  the  art  of  preparing 
ammunition  and  fireworks  for  military  and  ornamental 
purposes.  It  will  be  treated  under  the  head  of  build- 
,  ammunition,  miUtary    iw&works,  and 


BUILDINGS,  &C. 

341.  How  arranged.  To  conduct  the  operations  of 
a  military  laboratory  with  safety  and  convenience,  the 
following  rooms  are  necessary,  tiz,  : — 

Ist.  Fv/m/ice-^oom,  for  operations  requiring  the  nse 
of  fire. 

2d.  Cartridge-roorn,,  for  making  all  kinds  of  car- 
tridges. 

3d.    FiUmig-Toom,  for  filling  cartridges  with  powder. 

4th.  Oomposition-room,  for  mixing  compositions. 

5th,  Driinng-room,,  for  driving  rockets,  fuzes,  <fec. 

6th.  Packing-room,  for  putting  up  articles  for  trans- 
portation. 

7th.  Carpenter's  amd  tinner's  skop. 

8th.  Magazine,  for  storing  powder  and  ammunition. 

A  laboratory,  like  a  powder-mill,  should  be  situated 
apart  from  inhabited  buildings ;  and,  for  convenience 
of  communication,  the  rooms,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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furnaee-room,  carpenter's  shop,  and  magazine,  should  he 
situated  under  one  roof. 

342.  Furnaces.  A  furnace  is  composed  of  a  cast-iron 
kettle,  2  feet  in  diameter,  set  in  a  fire-place  of  brick.  la 
tiie  field,  sods  may  replace  the  brick,  if  the  latter  cannot 
be  obtained. 

Two  kinds  of  furnaces  are  employed  in  a  laboratory; 
in  the  first,  the  flame  circulates  around  both  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  kettle ;  in  the  second,  it  only  comes  iu  con- 
tact with  the  bottom ;  the  latter  is  used  for  composi- 
tions in  which  gunpowder  forms  a  part, 

343.  Precautions.  To  prevent  accidents  in  the  oper- 
ations of  a  laboratory,  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  fixtures, 
tfec. ;  sink  the  heads  of  iron  nails.  If  used,  and  cover 
them  with  putty;  cover  the  floor  with  oil-cloth,  or  car- 
pets, and  have  it  frequently  swept.  Let  the  workmen 
in  the  powder-room  wear  socks,  and  take  them  off  when 
they  go  out.  Keep  no  more  than  the  requisite  quantity 
of  powder  in  the  laboratory,  and  have  the  ammunition 
and  finished  work  taken  to  the  magazine.  Let  powder- 
barrels  be  carried  in  hand-barrows  made  with  leather, 
or  with  slings  of  rope  or  canvas,  and  the  ammunition  in 
boxes.  Let  every  thing  that  is  to  be  moved  be  lifted, 
not  dragged  or  rolled  on  the  floor.  Never  drive  rockets, 
port-fires,  <fec,  in  a  room  where  there  is  any  powder  or 
composition,  except  that  used  at  the  time.  Never  enter 
the  laboratory  at  night,  unless  it  is  indispensable,  and 
then  use  a  close  lantern,  or  wax  or  oil  light  well  trim- 
med. Allow  no  tobacco  to  be  smoked,  nor  friction 
matches  to  be  carried  in  or  around  the  laboratory. 
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MATEEIAI^. 


344.  Oassifled.  Laboratory  materials  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  viz. ; 

Ist.  Those  for  producing  ligbt,  lieat,  and  explosion. 
2d.  Those  for  coloring  flames,  and  producing  brilliant 
sparks. 

3d.  Those  used  in  preparing  compositions. 

4th.  Those  used  in  making  cartridge-bags,  cases,  &c. 

345.  l8t.  class.  Niti'e.  For  laboratory  use,  nitre 
must  be  reduced  to  a  flne  powder,  or  very  minute  crys- 
tals. It  is  best  pulverized  in  rolling-barrels  at  the 
powder-mills,  but  it  may  be  pulverized  by  hand,  in  the 
laboratory,  with  a  rolling-barrel,  or  by  pounding  in  a 
brass  mortar,  or  by  stirring  a  crystallizing  solution. 

Chlorate  ofpotassa.  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  formed  by 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine,  in  excess,  through  lime- 
water,  and  then  treating  the  mixture  with  the  chloride 
of  potassium,  or  by  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potassa. 
The  chlorate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium  ai"e 
formed — the  former  crystallizes,  the  latter  remains  in 
solution.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  sensibly  so  in 
alcohol.  As  before  stated,  it  is  a  more  powerful  oxydiz- 
ing  agent  than  nitre;  and,  when  mixed  with  a  combus- 
tible body,  easily  explodes  by  shock  or  friction.  It  is 
inflamed  by  simple  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
thus  affords  a  simple  means  of  exploding  mines. 

A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  this  ptu'pose,  is 
a  glass  vessel  with  two  compartments,  one  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
gunpowder.     It  is  placed  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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and,  when  broken  under  tlie  feet  of  the  enemy,  the  two 
substances  are  brought  in  contact,  producing  fire,  which 
explodes  the  mine. 

Charcoal.  For  laboratory  use,  charcoal  may  be  made 
by  charring  wood  in  an  iron  kettle  buried  in  the  ground. 
It  may  be  pulverized  by  rolling  in  a  ban-el  with  bronze 
balls,  or  by  beating  in  a  leather  bag  with  a  mauL  It 
should  be  kept  in  close  baiTels,  in  a  dry  place. 

Sv^hur.  When  melted  sulphur  is  to  be  used,  cai-e 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  become  thick,  which  oc- 
curs at  about  400*.  It  may  be  pulveidzed  in  a  rolling- 
barrel,  or  by  being  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  sifted. 
Roll  brimstone  is  better  for  melting  than  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. When  flowers  of  sulphur  bxh  to  be  mixed  with 
chlorate  of  potassa,  it  should  be  washed  to  remove  the 
free  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  retards  the  combustion  of 
compositions  to  which  it  is  added. 

AMtimony,  Antimony,  or  reguhis  of  antimoni/,  is  a 
grayish  white  metal,  easily  reduced  to  a  powder,  and, 
by  its  combustion  with  sulphur,  produces  strong  light 
and  heat ;  the  color  of  the  flame  is  a  faint  blue. 

Svfyhwret  of  omMmiony.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is 
mixed  with  inflammable  substances  to  render  them  more 
easily  ignited  by  flame  or  friction. 

Owtvpowder.  For  compositions,  gunpowder  is  pul- 
verized, or  mealed,  by  the  rolling-barrel,  or  by  grind- 
ing with  a  ranller  on  a  mealing-table,  or  by  beating  in 
a  leather  bag.  The  simple  incoi-poration  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder  does  not  answer  the  .desired  pur- 
pose. 

JLampblack.  Lampblack  is  the  result  of  the  incom- 
plete combustion  of  resinous   substances.      It  is  com- 
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posed  of  about  80  parts  of  carbon,  and  20  of  impurities. 
It  is  employed  to  quicken  the  combustion  of  certain 
mixtures;  but,  before  it  is  used,  it  should  be  washed 
witb  a  bot  alkaline  solution,  to  remove  all  traces  of  em- 
pyreumatic  oil, 

346.  8d  «la§s.  Ooloring  materials.  A  flame  is  colored 
by  introducing  into  the  composition  wkick  produces  it, 
a  substance,  tbe  particles  of  which  on  being  interspersed 
through  the  flame,  and  heated  to  the  incandescent  state, 
give  it  the  required  color.  Coloring  substances  do  not 
generally  take  part  in  the  combustion,  and  their  pres- 
ence, more  or  less,  retards  it ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
chlorate  of  potassa,  a  more  powerful  oxydizing  agent 
than  nitre,  is  used  in  lieu  of  it,  in  compositions  for 
colored  fires. 

Colors.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  substances 
which  give  color  to  flames,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
mtraU  and  sulphate  of  strordia  and  ohlwide  of  strtmr 
Umn,  for  red;  the  nii/raie  of  baryta,  for  green;  the  hi- 
cm-honate  of  soda,  for  yellow:  the  sulphate,  carhonate, 
and  acetate  of  copper,  for  blue.  Lampblach  is  employed 
to  give  a  train  of  rose-colored  flre  in  the  air,  pofj>dered 
fiint-glass  for  white  flames,  and  oxide  of  zinc  for  blue 
flames. 

Bparhs.  Brilliant  sparks  are  produced,  by  introducing 
into  the  composition,  fllings  or  thin  chips  of  either 
wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  or  copper,  or  by  frag- 
ments of  charcoal ;  the  effect  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
particles  introduced.  The  particles  should  be  freshly 
prepared,  or  should  have  been  well  preserved  from  rust. 
"  347.  3d  Class.  Preparing  convpoeitions.  Tij/rp&ntviw 
is  the  substance  which  exudes  from  the  freshly-cut  sur- 
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face  of  a  pine  tree  in  warm  weather.  The  first  year's 
running  ia  called  virgvn,  or  wfdte  turpeTdine  ■  after  th^ 
it  becomea  more  hard  and  yellow. 

SpvrUs  of  twrpentine.  This  is  the  essential  oil  ob- 
tained by  distilling  native  turpentine. 

Jtosin.  This  substance  is  sometimes  called  coIopJtony^ 
and  is  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine. 

Tar.  Tar  is  a  semi-flnid  substance,  obtained  from  the 
heart  of  the  pine-tree  by  a  smothered  combustion,  as  in 
charcoal  pits. 

Pitch.  Pitch  is  obtained  by  boiling  tar  down  to  the 
requisite  consistency,  either  by  itself,  or  combined  with 
a  portion  of  rosin ;  it  becomes  solid  on  cooling,  but  is 
softened  by  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

Venice  twrpefitmie.  Venice  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  the  larch ;  but  what  is  commonly  known  by  that 
name,  is  a  compound  of  melted  rosin  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. The  foregoing  substances  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  compositions  for  producing  light. 

Alcohd,  <&c.  Alcohol  (spirits  of  wine),  hramdy, 
whiskey,  or  mnegar,  is  used  for  mixing  compositions  In 
which*  nitre  enters,  because  this  salt  is  but  slightly  sol- 
uble in  these  liquids. 

Gum-arabic.  Gum-arabic  in  solution  is  employed  to 
give  body  to  certain  compositions.  It  retards  combus- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  solution  is  liable  to  spontaneous  de- 
composition, it  should  only  be  prepared  as  wanted. 

Beeswax  amd  mutton  taUow  are  employed  chiefly  in 
mixing  compositions  intended  to  produce  heat  and  light. 

84:8.  4th  Class.  Preparing  cartridges,  &c.  The  size  and 
strength  of  laboratory  paper  is  regulated  by  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied.     It  is  arranged  in  seven  classes,  the 
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strongest  "being  for  cannon-cartridges,  and  tlie  tliinnest 
for  musket-cartridges. 

Paste.  Ordinary  paste  is  made  of  rye  flour,  stirred 
and  boiled  in  water. 

Flannel^  wiMbo-re,  or  serge,  for  cartridge-bags,  should 
be  made  entirely  of  wool  or  silk ;  the  fabric  should  be 
soft,  and  closely  woven,  to  prevent  the  powder  from 
sifting  out. 

Fabrics  of  cotton  and  flax  are  not  used,  because  the 
powder  sifts  through  them,  and  they  are  more  apt  to 
leave  fire  in  the  gun  than  woollen  stuffs. 

Cawoas.  Canvas  is  used  for  sacks,  &c. ;  it  should  be 
strong  and  closely  woven. 

Twine,  Sc.  Twine  should  be  strong,  smooth,  and 
well  twisted. 

AMMUNITION  FOE  SMALI^ARMS. 

349.  Biiiieis.  Bullets,  for  the  military  service,  are 
made  by  pressure.  To  prepare  the  lead  for  the  press,  it 
is  cast  into  cylinders,  or  drawn  out  into  a  wire  of  a 
diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  bullet.  A 
piece,  just  sufB.cient  to  make  a  bullet,  is  then  cut  off, 
and  transferred  by  a  movable  ann  to 
a  pair  of  dies  (a  a,  fig.  Ill),  which 
are  firmly  closed  by  two  movable 
wedges  (^  3)  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done, 
the  punch  (e)  descends  upon  the 
lead  and  forms  the  cavity  at  the  base 
of  the  bullet.  To  diseng^e  the  bullet,  the  punch  rises, 
but  before  it  has  completely  cleared  the  cavity,  the  dies 
open,  and  the  bullet  falls  into  its  receptacle. 
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One  press  is  capaWe  of  making  3,000  "bullets  in  an 
hour.  Bullets  may  be  also  cast  in  moulds,  and  after- 
ward swaged  in  a  die  to  the  proper  size  and  shape. 

350.  cariridgc.  After  the  "bullet  has  been  greased 
(see  page  315),  it  is  made  up  into  a  cartridge  along 
with  its  charge  of  powder.  The  rifle-muslcet  cartridge 
(fig.  112)  is  formed  of  three  parts;  the  hnUet  (b),  the 
oyUnder  (a),  which  contains  the  powder,  and  the  wrap- 
per, which  unites  the  cylinder  with  the  bul- 
let. The  bottom  of  the  cylinder  should  be 
perfectly  tight,  to  prevent  the  powder  from 
sifting  through. 

To  use  this  cartridge,  tear  off  the  fold  of 
the  wrapper  and  pour  the  powder  into  the 
bore,  break  the  cartridge  at  the  junction  of 
the  bullet    and  powder-cylinder,  force  out      Fig  ii3. 
the  bullet  by  pressing  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  insert  it  in  the  bore.     Care  should  be  taken  to  pour 
all  of  the  powder  into  the  barrel. 

351.  Bnckslioi  cartridge.  The  number  of  projec- 
tiles in  a  buckshot  cartridge  is  twelve,  or  four  layers  of 
three  each  (fig.  113).  The  layers  are  kept  in 
position  by  passing  one  half  hitch  of  the  chok- 
ing thread,  between  every  two  layers;  the 
thread  is  secured  by  passing  two  half-hitches 
around  the  upper  layer.  For  rifled  arms,  the 
shot  end  of  the  cartridge  should  be  dipped  in 
the  composition  used  for  lubricating  bullets 
with  this  precaution  all  leading  of  the  grooves 
will  be  avoided.  Buckshot  cartridges  are  principally 
used  in.  Indian  warfare,  and  especially  in  night-firing. 

352.  Packing.     Small-arm  cartridges  are  wrapped  in 
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bundles  of  ten  each,  and  packed  in  "boxes  of  1,000.  The 
date  and  place  of  fabrication  are  marked  on  the  inside 
of  the  cover,  and  the  contents,  on  the  outside  of  one  end 
of  the  packing-box. 

353.  Pistol  cartridge.  The  powder-cylinder  of  Colt's 
cartridge  is  made  of  combustible  paper  (prepared  after 
the  maimer  of  gun-cotton)  ;  it  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  bullet,  and  is  inserted  in  the  piece  entire. 

354.  Percussion-i^ps.  The  militaiy  percussion-cap 
ia  made  slightly  conical,  to  fit  the  cone  tightly,  and  has 
a  rim  around  the  open  end  for  convenience  in  handling. 
It  is  made  of  sheet  copper,  which  is  flrat  cut  into  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  cross  (a,  fig.  114), 
and  then  transferred  to  a  die,  where  it  is 
punched  into  the  required  shape  (i).  It  is 
charged  with  half  a  grain  of  powder,  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  nitre  and  two  of  fulmi- 
nate of  mercury;  the  object  of  the  nitre 
being  to  retard  the  combustion  of  the  com- 
position, and  give  density  to  the  flame. 

The  composition  is  pressed  into  the  cap  in  a  dry 
state,  and  covered  with  a  drop  of  shellac  varnish  to  fix 
it  in  its  place  and  protect  it  from  moisture.  With  the 
exception  of  vai-nishing,  all  the  operations  of  making 
percussion-caps  are  performed  by  a  single  machine,  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  per  day.  Percussion  ca23s  were  in- 
vented in  the  United  States,  in  1817. 

355.  Maynard's  Priisier.  This  primer  is  made  by 
indenting  a  sheet  of  paper  at  regular  intervals  (a  a,  fig. 

115),  filling  each  indenta- 
tion with  a  small   charge 
Fig,  115.  of  percussion  powder,  and 
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covering  the  wliole  with  another  sheet  of  paper,  firmly 
pasted  on.  The  sheet  is  then  cut  into  strips,  each  strip 
(jontatning  60  primers  in  a  single  row,  and,  to  protect 
it  from  the  moisture,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
shellac  varnish. 


FIELD   AND   MOUNTAIN  AMMUNITION. 

356.  Composition.    Ammunition  for  the  field-service 

is  composed  of  solid  shot^  shtMs,  sphericdlrcaM  shot,  and 
canister-shot  I  in  the  mountain  service,  the  solid  shot 
are  omitted. 

For  convenience  in  loading,  and  safety  in  transporta- 
tion, Cannon  ammunition  should  be  prepared  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  and  with  great  care. 

357.  Stand  of  ammunition.  A  Stand  of  ammunition 
is  composed  of  the  projectile  (a,  fig.  116), 
the  sahot  (b),  the  straps  (e),  the  carVi'idge- 
hag  (d),  and  the  cylinder  (e)  and  cap. 
The  preparation  of  the  projectile  itself, 
is  described  in  chapter  II. 

fSakyt.     The  sabot  is  a  thick,  circular 
disk  of  wood,  to  which  the  cartridge-bag 
and  projectile  are  attached. 
Jj'ig.  110.  YoY  a  spherical  projectile,    the    sabot 

has  a  spherical  cavity  (a,  fig.  117),  and  a  circular  groove 
to  which  the  cartridge-bag  is 
tied;  in  the  canister-sabot, 
the  spherical  cavity  is  omit- 
ted, and  a  circular  offset  (i) 
is  added. 
The  effects  of  a   sabot  are: — 1st.    To   prevent  the 
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formation  of  a  lodgment  in  tlie  "bore.  2d.  To  moderate 
the  action  of  the  powder  on  the  projectile;  and,  3d.  To 
prevent  the  projectile  from  moving  from  its  place.  In 
consequence  of  the  scattering  of  the  fr^ments,  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  the  sabot  in  firing  over  the  heads  of 
one's  own  men. 

Straps.  The  projectile  is  secured  hy  two  tin  straps, 
fastened  at  the  ends  with  tacks  driven  into  the  sabot. 
The  straps  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  for  solid 
shot,  one  strap  passes  through  a  slit  in  the  other;  for 
hollow  projectiles,  both  straps  are  fastened  to  a  tin  ring 
which  surrounds  the  fuzo-hole. 

Cartridge-hag.  The  materials  of  whioh  cartridge-bags 
are  made  are  described  on  page  348.  A  cartridge-bag 
for  the  field  service  is  made  of  two  pieces — a  reetangn- 
lar  piece  for  the  sides,  and  a  circular  piece  for  the  bot- 
tom. The  rectangular  piece  should  be  cut  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  warp,  to  prevent  the  bag  from  stretching  in 
the  direction  of  its  diameter;  the  scams  should  be 
sewed  with  woollen  yam,  12  stitches  to  the  inch,  and 
the  edges  should  be  basted  down,  to  prevent  the  pow- 
der from  siftmg  through.  The  charge  is  determined  by 
measurement. 

Oylmder  arid  cojp.  The  cylinder  and  cap  are  made  of 
stout  paper.  The  cylinder  is  used  to  give  stiffness  to 
the  cartridge  at  the  junction  of  the  sabot  and  bag ;  the 
cap  covers  the  exposed  portion  of  the  bag,  and  is  drawn 
off  before  loading,  and  placed  over  the  projectile,  or 
thrown  away.  The  cap  is  made  by  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  cylinder,  and  choking  one  end.  The  car- 
tridge-bag is  attached  to  the  projectile  by  tying  it 
around  the  grooves  of  the  sabot  with  twine. 
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358.  Strapped  ammiiuitton.  Ammunition  thns  pre- 
pared is  called  f^ed  rnnmunition.  In  the  large  field 
howitzers,  it  is  not  convenient  to  unite  the  cartridge- 
hag  and  projectile,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pack- 
ing them  in  the  ammunition  chests ;  the  bag  and  pro- 
jectile are  therefore  carried  separately.  The  projectile 
is  attached  to  a  sabot  without  grooves ;  and,  to  give  a 
proper  form  to  the  cartridge-bag  the  mouth  is  closed 
with  a  cm-tridg&Uock,  which  resembles  a  sabot ;  hence 
the  name  strapped  ammunitwn. 

359.  Pachiiiff,  &c.  As  soon  as  ammunition  is  finished 
it  should  be  gauged,  to  see  that  it  is  of  the  proper  cali- 
bre; it  is  afterward  packed  in  boxes  containing  ten 
rounds  each,  with  sci'aps  of  paper,  or  tow,  well  rammed 
into  the  interstices. 

Ammunition  may  be  distinguished  by  the  color  of 
the  cap ;  for  spherical-case  shot,  it  is  red ;  for  sheila, 
black ;  and  for  soiid-shot  and  canister,  it  is  the  noM/ral 
color  ot  the  paper.  The  outside  of  the  packing-box  is 
colored  red  for  spherical-case  shot ;  black  for  shells ; 
olive  for  shot ;  and,  for  canister,  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood';  besides  this,  it  is  marked  with  the  number  and 
character  of  the  contents  in  letters  and  figures. 


SIEGE  AND  SEA-COAST  AMMUNITION. 

360.  Cartridge-bags.  On  account  of  the  great  weight 
of  siege  and  sea-coast  ammunition,  the  cartridge-bag  and 
projectile  are  carried  separately. 

The  cartridge-bags  for  large  charges  of  powder  are 
made  of  two  pieces  of  woollen  stuff  (fig.  118),  or  of  a 
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paper  tube,  witli  woollen  cloth  bottom. 
The  fornier  are  preferred  for  rapid  firing. 
For  seorcoa-st  howitzers,  the  bag  should 
fill  the  chamber ;  if  the  piece  be  fired 
with  a  reduced  charge,  a  cartridge-block 
should  be  inserted  into  the  bag  to  give 
it  proper  size.  For  mortars  the  bag  is 
only  used  to  carry  the  powder,  and  when  the  piece  is 
loaded,  the  powder  is  poured  into  the  chamber ;  bags  of 
any  suitable  size  will  answer  for  this  service.  For  Jwt- 
shot  cartridges,  bags  are  made  double,  by  putting  one 
bag  within  another.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  bags  are  free  from  holes. 

'Fox  ricochet  firing,  or  other  occasions  when  very  small 
charges  are  required,  a  cartridge-bag  of  inferior  calibre 
may  be  used ;  or  else,  after  the  chaise  is  poured  into  the 
bag,  place  it  on  another  bag  filled  with  hay,  pressing 
it  with  the  hands  to  reduce  the  diameter ;  after  having 
shaken  this  bag  down,  and  rolled  and  flattened  the  empty 
parts  of  the  two  bags,  tie  them  with  woollen  yam,  like 
a  bundle  of  muaket-eartridges,  placing  the  knot  on  top. 
361.  strappiug  shells  *«•  In  the  slege  and  sea-coast 
semceSj  solid  shot  are  transported  and  loaded  loosely, 
but  hollow  projectiles  are  strapped 
to  sabots  to  prevent  the  fuze  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  powder 
of  the  chaise.  The  sabots  are  made 
from  thick  plank  (fig.  119),  and  the 
straps  are  fastened  as  in  the  field- 
service.  The  fuze-hole  is  placed  in 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  straps,  ■  in 
such   a  manner  that   its  axis  shall 
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make  an  angle  of  45^  with  that  of  the  sabot ,  In  load- 
ing, care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  fuze-hole  up- 
permost. 

When  there  are  no  ears  on  the  projectile,  a  handle  of 
rope-yarn  is  attached  to  two  loops  soldered  to  one  of 
the  straps,  or  it  is  passed  through  two  holes  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sabot. 

362.  Filling  §hciis.  Shells  are  filled  with  cannon- 
powder  alone,  or  with  mortar-powder  and  some  kind 
of  incendiary  composition.  Before  filling,  the  shell 
should  be  inspected,  to  see  that  it  is  dry,  clean,  and  free 
from  defects.* 

The  service  bursting-charges  of  powder  for  the  larger 
shells  are : — 

IS-INCH.  13-IKCK.        lO-INCn,  E-inch. 

Mortar-shell, 7  lbs.     5  lbs.     2^  lbs. 

Columbiad-shell,  .    17  lbs.         "        3  lbs.     li  lbs. 

363.  Wads.  Junk  wads  having  been  found  detri- 
mental in  ordinaiy  firing,  are  only  used  for  proving 
cannon. 

For  firing  Iwt-sJiot,  a  hay  wad,  soaked  in  water,  is 
interposed  between  the  powder  and  shot.  The  wad  is 
made  by  twisting  the  hay  into  a  rope,  winding  the  rope 
into  a  coil,  which  is  driven  into  wooden  moulds  of  the 
proper  size.  To  preserve  the  size  and  form  of  the  wad 
it  is  afterward  wrapped  tightly  with  rope-yarn. 

Grommets.  Grommets,  or  rmg  wads,  .are  useful  in 
increasing  the  aecm'acy  of  fire,  and  keeping  the  projec- 
tile in  its  place  when  the  piece  is  moved  or  depressed. 

*  To  flnd  the  quantity  of  powder  which  a  shell  will  contain,  multiply  the  cube  of 
ttie  interior  diameter  of  the  shell  in  inches  by  0.01144,  the  result  la  the  weight 
of  powder  in  pounds. 
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It  ia  made  by  bending  a  strand  of  rope  into  the  form 
of  a  circle,  and  wrapping  it  witli  rope-yarn.  Tlie  size 
of  tlie  ring  ia  the  full  diameter  of  the  bore,  that  it  may 
fit  tightly.  This  wad  ia  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
projectile  with  twine;  oi-,  it  may  be  inserted  after  the 
projectile,  like  ordinaiy  wads. 

MILITARY  FIREWORKS. 

364.  Comprise  wbat.  Military  fireworks  comprise 
preparations  for  the  service  of  caniwn  amm,uniUon,  and 
for  signtd,  UgM,  incendia/ry^  and  d^ensive  and  offensive 
purposes. 

365.  Compositions.  The  term  composition  is  applied 
to  all  mechanical  mixtures  which,  by  eombuation,  pro- 
duce the  eftecta  sought  to  be  attained  in  pyrotechny.  If 
these  compositions  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
many  of  them  are  derived  from  gunpowder,  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  sulphur  and  nitre,  in  proportions  to  suit  the 
required  end ;  a  German  writer  has  even  proposed  to 
extend  this  method  to  the  formation  of  all  the  principal 
compositions,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  has  never 
been  fully  realized  in  practice. 

Prepwration.  Compositions  are  prepared  in  a  dry  or 
liquid  form ;  in  either  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  in- 
gredients should  be  pure,  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

For  dry  convpos'itions^  the  ingredients  are  pulverized 
separately,  on  a  mealmg-ta}Ae^  with  a  wooden  inuUer; 
they  are  then  weighed,  and  mixed  with  the  hands,  and 
afterward  passed  three  times  through  a  vdre  sieve  of  a 
certain  fineness.  When  a  highly  oxydizing  substance, 
as  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  is  present,  great  care  must  be 
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.  in  mixingj  to  avoid  friction  or  blows,  which 
might  lead  to  an  explosion.  When  coarse  charcoal,  or 
metals  in  grains  are  used,  they  should  be  added  after 
the  other  ingredients  have  heen  mixed  and  sifted. 

For  the  liquid  form,.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
use  fire  to  melt  the  ingredients,  the  greatest  precaution 
is  necessary  to  prevent  accidents,  particulai'ly  when 
gunpowder  enters.  The  dry  parts  of  the  composition 
may  be,  generally,  mixed  together  first,  and  put  by 
degrees  into  the  kettle,  when  the  other  ingredients 
are  fluid,  stirring  well  all  the  tima  When  the  diy 
ingredients  are  very  inflammable,  the  kettle  must 
not  only  be  taken  from  the  fire,  but  the  bottom  must 
be  dipped  in  water,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dents. 

How  disposed.  To  give  a  portable  form  to  composi- 
tions, they  are  enclosed  in  cases,  cast  in  moulds,  or  at- 
tached to  cotton  yarn,  rope,  <fee. 

Gaaes.  Cases  are  generally  paper  tubes,  made  by 
covering  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of*paper  with  paste,  or  gum- 
ai'ablc,  wrapping  it  around  a 
form&r,  and  rolling  it  under  a 
flat  surface  until  all  the  layers 
adhere  to  each  other  (fig.  120).  The  quality  of  the 
paper,  and  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  case,  should 
depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the  gases  evolved  in  the 
burning. 

WiRing.  To  fill  a  case,  it  is  first  cut  to  the  proper 
length,  and  placed  in  a  mould;  the  composition  is  then 
poured  in,  a  ladleful  at  a  time,  and  each  ladleful  is 
packed  by  striking  a  certain  number  of  blows  on  a  drift 
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with  a  mallet  of  a  given  weight.  The  height  of  each 
ladleful  of  composition  should  he  about  equal  to  a  sin- 
gle diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  case. 

Drifts,  So.       Small   drifts,  receiving  heavy  blows, 
should  be  made  of  steel,  and 
tipped  with  bronze  (lig.  121) 


drifts  may  be  made    of  Fig,  121. 

wood  or  bronae,  depending  on  the  force  of  the  blow. 
In  driving  highly  inflammable  compositions,  as  that  of 
the  roc^tet,  care  should  be  taken  to  settle  the  drift,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air  before  strrking  with  the  mallet,  as 
the  heat  generated  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  air 
might  be  sufficient  to  ignite  the  composition. 

Preliminary  tests  of  all  new  materials  should  be  made 
by  burning  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  composition, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  corrected,  if 


V&nt,  (&G.  The  length  of  the  flame  from  a  given  com- 
position depends  on  the  size  of  the  vent  and  the  extent 
of  the  burning  surface.  The  vent  is  made  small  by 
chdhmg  the  end  of  the  case  with  stout  twine ;  and  fhe 
i>uming  surface  is  increased  by  driving  the  composition 
around  a  spindle,  which,  on  being  withdrawn,  leaves  a 
conical-shaped  cavity.  A  vent  may  be  also  formed  by 
driving  in  moist  plaster  of  Paris  or  clay,  and  boring  a 
hole  in  it  with  a  gimlet.  If  the  end  of  the  case  is  to  be 
closed  up  entirely  the  boring  is  omitted. 

366.  For  ammunition.  The  preparations  for  the  ser- 
vice of  ammunition  are  slow-match,  quick-match, port-fires, 
friction-t/uhes^  and  fv^s. 

36*7.  Slow-match.  Slow-match  IS  Used  to  preserve 
fire.     It  may  be  made  of  hemp  or  cotton  rope ;  if  made 
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of  hemp,  the  rope  ia  saturated  with  acetate  of  lead,  or 
the  lye  of  wood-ashes;  if  made. of  cotton,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  strands  he  well  twisted.  Slow-match 
hums  from  four  to  five  inches  in  an  hour. 

368.  Quick-match.  Quick-match  is  made  of  cotton 
yam  (candle-wick)  saturated  with  a  composition  of 
mealed  powder  and  gummed  spirits ;  after  saturation, 
the  yarn  is  wound  on  a  reel,  sprinkled  (dredged)  with 
mealed  powder,  and  left  to  dry. 

It  is  used  to  communicate  fire,  and  burns  at  the  rate 
of  one  yard  in  thirteen  seconds.  The  rate  of  burning 
may  he  much  increased  hy  enclosing  it  in  a  thin  paper 
tube  called  a  leader. 

369.  Port-flres.  A  port-fire  is  a  paper  case  containing 
a  composition,  the  flame  of  which  is  capable  of  quickly 
igniting  primers,  quick-match,  <fec. 

The  composition  consists  of — 


A  port-fire  is  about  22  inches  long,  and  burns  with 
an  intense  fiame  for  ten  minutes. 

3V0.  Frictioii-tMbe.  The  friction-tube  is  at  present 
the  principal  preparation  for  firing  cannon ;  its  advan- 
tages are  portability  and  certainty  of  fire.  It  also  affords 
the  means  of  firing  a  piece  situated  at  a  distance,  and 
does  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  enemy's  marksmen  at 
night. 

It  is  composed  of  two  brass  tubes  soldered  at  right 
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gles  (fig.  122).  The  upper,  or  short  tube 
contains  a  charge  of  friction  powder,  and 
the  roughed  extremity  of  a  wire  loop  (a) 
(tlie  extremity  is  shown  by  fig.  V) ;  the  long 
tube  is  filled  with  rifle  powder,  and  is  in- 
serted in  the  vent  of  the  piece.  When  the 
extremity  of  the  loop  is  violently  pulled  by 
means  of  a  lanyard,  through  its  hole  in  the 
Jig.  Lii.  \<y^g  tube,  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  ig- 
nite the  friction  powder  which  surrounds  it,  and  this 
communicates  with  the  grain-powder  in  the  long  tube. 
The  chaise  of  grained  powder  has  sufficient  force  to 
pass  througb  the  longest  vent,  and  penetrate  several 
thicknesses  of  cartridge-cloth.  The  composition  of  fric- 
tion powder  is :  — 


rHLOEATi;   OF  I 
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formed  into  a  paste  with  gam- water. 

871.  Fuzes.  Fuzes  are  the  means  used  to  ignite  the 
bursting-charge  of  a  hollow  projectUe  at  any  desired 
moment  of  its  flight ;  they  may  be  classified  according 
to  their  mode  of  operation,  as  pei-GUSsion,  concussion^ 


•-Juze.  This  fuze  is  composed  of  a  case  of  paper, 
wood,  or  metal,  enclosing  a  column  of  burning  compo- 
sition, which  is  set  on  fire  by  the  discharge  of  the  piece, 
and  which,  after  burning  a  certain  time,  communicates 
with  the  bursting-charge. 

Its  successful  operation  depends  on  the  certainty  of 
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ignition,  the  uniformity  of  burning,  and  tlie  facility 
with  which  its  flame  communicates  with  the  liui'sting- 
charge. 

C'ompoeiUoTh.  The  ingredients  of  all  time-fiize  compo- 
sitions are  the  same  as  for  gunpowder,  but  the  propor- 
tions are  varied  to  suit  the  required  rate  of  burning- 
Pure  mealed  powder  gives  the  quickest  composition, 
and  the  others  are  derived  from  it  by  the  addition  of 
nitre  and  sulphur  in  certain  quantities. 

The  rate  of  burning  of  a  column  of  fuze  composition 
depends  on  the  purity  and  thorough  incorporation  of  the 
materials,  and  on  its  density.  These  qualities  are  best 
secured  by  procuring  the  materials  from  the  powder. 
mills  ready  mixed,  and  driving  them  with  a  press  of 
peculiar  construction. 

Three  kinds  of  time-fuzes  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  service,  viz. :  the  mortar-ftize,  the  Bormmm-fusey 
and  .the  sea-coast  fiiss. 

Mortar-fiize.  The  case  of  the  mortar-fuze  is  made  of 
beech-wood,  turned  in  a  lathe  to  a  conical  shape,  and 
bored  out  nearly  to  the  bottom  to  receive  the  composi- 
tion (fig.  123).  The  composition  is  driven  with 
fifteen  blows  of  the  mallet.  The  bore  is  en- 
larged at  the  top  to  receive  a  priming  of  mealed 
powder  moistened  with  alcohol.  To  protect  the 
priming  from  injury  by  moisture,  the  top  of  the 
fuze  is  covered  with  a  cap  of  water-proof  paper, 
on  which  is  marked  the  rate  of  burning  of  the 
composition.  1"he  exterior  is  divided  into  inches  ^ig- 133. 
and  tenths,  to  guide  the  gunner  in  regulating  the  time 
of  burning.  This  operation  is  generally  performed  be- 
fore the  fuze  is  driven  into  the  fuze-hole  of  the  shell,  by 
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imposition 


cutting  it  off  with  a  saw,  oi*  "boring  into  tlie  t 
with  a  gimlet. 

K  the  fuze  "be  driven,  the  column  of  composition  may 
he  shortened  by  taking  a  portion  from  the  top  with  the 
fuze-auger. 

372.  Bormaun-ruze.  This  fuze  is  the  invention  of 
an  officer  of  the  Belgian  service.  The  case  is  made  of 
an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  cast  in  iron  moulds.  Its  shape 
is  that  of  a  thick,  circulai'  disk  ;  and  a  screw  thread  is 
cut  upon  its  edge,  by  which  it  is  fast- 
ened into  the  fuze-hole  of  the  project- 
ile. (See  flgxire  124.)  The  upper  sur- 
face is  marked  with  two  recesses  (a  a), 
and  a  graduated  arc.  The  former  are 
made  to  receive  the  prongs  of  a  screw- 
driver ;  and  the  latter  overlies  a  circu- 
lar groove,  filled  with  mealed  powder, 
tightly  pressed  in  and  covered  with  a 
metal  cap.  The  only  outlet  to  the  groove  containing 
the  mealed  powder  is  under  the  zero  of  the  graduation ; 
this  outlet,  or  channel  (<?),  is  filled  with  rifle  powder, 
and  leads  down  to  a  circular  recess  (Ji),  which  ig  filled 
with  musket  powder,  and  covered  with  a  perforated 
disk  of  tin.  To  enable  this  fuze  to  resist  the  shock  of 
discharge,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  effect  of 
a  small  bursting-charge,  the  lower  portion  of  the  fuze- 
hole  is  closed  with  a  perforated  disk  (e). 

Before  the  projectile  is  inserted  into  the  piece,  a  cut 
is  made  across  the  graduated  portion,  laying  bare  .a 
small  proportion  of  the  mealed  powder,  which,  being  ig- 
nited by  the  flame  of  the  charge,  bums  in  both  direc- 
tions until  the  outlet  is  reached  and  the  grain  powder 
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ignited.  The  graduations  are  seconds  and  quarter  sec- 
onds, and  tte  time  of  burning  of  the  fuze  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  column  of  mealed  powder  inclilded 
between  the  incision  and  outlet.  If  the  metal  covering 
be  not  cut,  the  projectile  may  be  fired  as  a  solid  shot 
The  Bormann-fiize  is  used  for  the  field  and  siege  ser- 
vices, and  is  found  to  be  accurate  and  reliable,  especially 
for  spherical-ease  shot.* 

373.  Sea-coast  fuze.  The  sea-coast  fuze  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  from  the  mortar-fuze 
by  having  a  metal  cap,  constructed  to  pre- 
vent the  burning  composition  from  being 
extinguished  "when  the  projectile  strikes 
against  water. 

It  is  composed  of  a  hrass  plug  (a,  fig. 
135),  which  is  firmly  driven  into  the  fuze- 
hole  of  the  projeetde  ;  &paj)er-fime  (])),  in- 
serted into  the  plug,  with  the  fingers,  im-  Sig.  las. 
mediately  before  loading  the  piece ;  and  a  watee-cwj)  (c), 
screwed  into  the  plug  after  the  paper-fuze  has  been 
inserted. 

Tlie  water-cap  is  perforated  with  a  crooked  channel, 
which  is  filled  with  mealed  powder ;  the  mealed  powder 
communicates  fire  to  the  paper-fuze,  and  the  angles  of 
the  channel  break  the  force  of  the  water. 

The  top  of  the  cap  has  a  recess  which  is  filled  with  a 
priming  of  mealed  powder,  and  is  covered  with  a  disk 


*  The  time  of  burning  of  tlio  BormMin-foze,  not  Iwrng  long  enough  for  the  gen- 
eral servic'e  of  liQe  projectiles,  the  paper  lame-fiize  (6.  6g,  135)  is  laed  instead  of  it 
for  all  of  those  projeetilea  which  require  the  time-fuze.  It  is  inaerled  into  a  zinc 
plug,  which  is  screwed  into  the  fuze-hole  of  the  projectile. 
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of  sheet  lead  to  prevent  accidental  ignition ;  "before  load- 
ing, this  disk  is  removed.  The  time  of  burning  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
composition ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
seconds  marked  on  the  paper  case.  In  firing  over  land, 
the  w^ater-eap  is  omitted,  and  the  brass  ping  may,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  be  replaced  by  a  ivooden  one. 
One  advantage  of  this  form  of  fuze  is,  that  the  bursting- 
charge  may  be  put  in,  or  taken  out,  after  the  fiize-plug 
has  been  driven. 

374.  Concussion-fuze.  A  concussion-fuze  is  made 
to  operate  by  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  or  by  the 
shock  experienced  in  striking  the  object,  and  is  applica- 
ble to  spherical  projectiles.  One  of  the  simplest,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  effective,  concussion-fuzes  is  that  in- 
vented by  Captain  Splmgard,  of  the  Belgian  service ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principle  of  this 
class  of  fuzes,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  an  outline  of  its 
construction. 

It  is  composed  of  two  principal  pai-ts,  the  wooden 
plug,  and  the  paper-fiize.     The  chief  pecu- 
liarity lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  "paper- 
fuze.     The    case    (a,  fig.    126),  is  made  of 
paper,  rendered  incombustible  by  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia. and  alum,  and  filled 
with  fuze  composition  (J)  of  variable  quick- 
ness of  burning.     A  long  cavity  is  formed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  composition,  by  driving 
it  around  a  spindle,  as  in  a  rocket ;  this  cav- 
ity is  filled  with  moist  plaster  of  Paris,  and  a      J'ig.  i36. 
long  needle  is  insei-ted  in  it,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plaster,  forming  a  tube  («)  enclosed  in  and  supported 
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hy  the  composition.  The  composition  is  ignited  in  the 
usual  way,  at  the  top,  and,  as  it  burns  away,  leaves  a 
portion  of  the  plaster  tube  unsupported ;  when  the  shell 
strikes  its  object,  the  shock  breaks  off  the  unsupported 
part  of  the  tube,  and  the  flame  of  the  composition  im- 
mediately communicates  with  the  bm-stiug-chai^e ;  if 
the  tube  do  not  break,  the  composition  burns  up,  and  the 
bursting-charge  is  ignited,  as  in  an  ordinary  time-faze. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  composition  burns  away  quick- 
ly, in  order  to  leave  the  tube  unsupported  soon  after 
the  projectile  leaves  its  piece. 

375.  Perensiion-fase,  A  percu8sion-fuse  explodes  by 
the  striking  of  some  particular  point  of  a  projectile 
against  an  object,  as  in  the  case  of  rifle-cannon  projectiles. 
One  of  the  best  and  simplest  forms  of  this  kind  of 
fuze  is  the  ordinaiy  percussion-cap  placed  on  a  cone 
affixed  to  the  point  of  the  projectile.  The  piece  to 
which  the  cone  is  attached  may  be  lixed  or  movable ; 
in  either  case,  the  apparatus  should  be  covered  with  a 
safety-cap  to  prevent  the  percussion-cap  from  taking 
fire  by  the  discharge  of  the  piece. 

Fig.  127  represents  a  fuze  of  the  per- 
cussion kind,  in  which  ^  is  a  movable 
cone-piece,  bearing  a  musket-cap  (c)  ;  and 
a  is  the  safety-cap  which  covers  the  fuze- 
hole.  When  the  projectile  is  set  in  mo- 
tion, the  cone-piece,  or  "  plunger,"  by  its 
inertia,  presses  against  the  shoulders  of 
Tig.  12T,         ^]^g  fuze-hole;*    when  its   motion  is  ar- 

*  Late  experience  sIiowb  that  the  plunger  should  bfl  enclosed  In  a  tight  metal 
case  to  pceTent  it  from  being-  fouled  hy  the  action  of  the  powder ;  and  to  prevent 
preaoftture  esplosions,  tUe  cone-piece  should  be  confined  by  a  screw  or  other 
device,  to  prevent  it  from  moving  until  the  projectile  strikes  its  object. 
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rested,  the  inertia  of  the  cone-piece  causes  the  .  percus- 
sion-cap to  impinge  against  the  safety-cap,  which  pro- 
duces explosion.  The  explosion  of  the  projectile  may 
be  made  to  take  place  at  any  desired  time,  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  .cap,  by  interposing  grain,  or  mealed  pow- 
der, l>etween  the  cap  and  bursting-charge. 


FIREWORKS  FOR  SIGNALS. 

The  preparations  employed  for  signals  are  rockets  and 


376.  Signal  rockets.  The  principal  parts  of  a  signal 
rocket  are  the  case  (a),  the  composition  (5),  the  pot  (c), 
the  decoratiorts  (J),  and  the  sticJc  (f). 


mg.  128. 

Case.  The  case  is  made  by  rolling  stout  paper  covered 
on  one  side  with  paste,  around  a  former,  and  at  the 
same  time  applying  a  pressure  until  all  the  layers  adhere 
to  each  other.  The  vent  is  formed  by  choking  one  end 
of  the  case,  and  wrapping  it  with  twine.  Wlien  the 
case  is  trimmed  and  dried,  it  is  ready  for  driving  the 
composition. 

Composition.  A  variety  of  compositions  are  employed 
for  signal  rockets ;  the  best  can  only  be  determined  by 
trial,  as  it  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  ingredients. 
The  following  proportions  are  used  at  the  West  Point 
laboratory ; 
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to  increase  tlie  length  and  "brilliancy  of  the  trail,  add 
steel,  or  cast-iron  filings. 

Drwing.  The  case  is  placed  in  a  copper  mould  which 
has  a  conical  spindle  attached  to  the  centre  of  its  base, 
to  form  tlie  bore ;  the  composition  is  driven  with  twenty- 
one  blows  of  the  mallet.  The  first  and  second  drifts  are 
made  hollow  to  fit  over  the  spindle,  and  the  third  is 
solid.  The  top  of  the  caise  is  closed  by  moist  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  one  diameter  thick,  and  perforated  with 
a  hole  for  the  passage  of  the  flame  from  the  burning 
composition  to  the  pot.  The  rocket  is  jirimed  by  insert- 
ing a  strand  of  quick-match  into  the  bore,  after  which 
it  is  coiled  up,  and  covered  with  a  paper  cap,  until  re- 
quired for  use. 

Pot.  The  pot  is  formed  of  a  paper  cylinder  slipped 
over,  and  pasted  to  the  top  of  the  case  ;  it  is  surmounted 
with  a  paper  cone,  filled  with  tow.  The  object  of  the 
pot  is  to  contain  the  decorations  which  are  scattered 
through  the  air  by  the  explosion  which  takes  place 
whenthe  rocket  reaches  the  summit  of  its  trajectory ; 
the  explosion  is  produced  by  a  small  charge  of  mealed 
powder. 

Decorations.  The  decorations  of  rockets  are  stars., 
serpents,  marron^,  gold  rain,  rain  of  fire,  <&c. 

Stwrs.  Stars  are  formed  by  driving  the  composition, 
moistened  with  alcohol  and  gum-arabic  in  solution,  in 
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port-iire  moulds.    It  is  then  cut  into  lengths  about  f  in., 
and  dredged  with  mealed  powder. 


CHLORATE    OF 
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Tile  case  of  a  serpent  is  similar  to  tliat 
of  a  rocket,  but  the  interior  diameter  is  only  0.4  inch. 
Tlie  composition  is  driven  in,  and  the  top  is  closed  with 
moist  plaster  of  Paris.    It  is  primed  by  inserting  a  small 
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piece  of  quick-matcli  through  the  vent ;  it  may  be  made 
to  explode  by  driving  mealed  powder  over  the  composi- 
tion.    The  composition  is — ■ 


=„™. 

,„„„,. 

MEALED    POWDER. 

0.^0^.        1 

3 

3 

le 
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Marrons.  Marrons  are  small  paper  shells,  or  cubes, 
filled  with  grained  powder,  and  primed  with  a  short 
piece  of  quick-match,  which  is  inserted  in  a  hole  punc- 
tured in  one  of  the  comei-s.  To  increase  the  resistance 
of  the  ^shell,  it  is  wrapped  with  twine,  and  dipped  in 
Mi  composition. 

Stick.  The  stick  is  a  tapering  piece  of  pine,  about 
nine  times  the  length  of  the  case,  and  is  tied  to  the  side 
of  the  case  to  guide  the  rocket  in  its  flight.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity  depends  on  the  diameter  of 
the  case ;  for  a  3-in.  rocket  it  should  be  2-^  in.  in  rear  of 
the  vent ;  and  it  is  verified  by  balancing  on  a  knife- 
edge.  The  prescribed  dimensions  of  the  stick  should 
be  obseiwed,  for,  if  the  stick  be  too  heavy,  the  rocket 
will  not  rise  to  a  proper  height ;  if  it  be  too  light,  it 
will  not  rise  vertically. 

377.  Biiie-iigiit.  A  very  brilliant  bluish  light  may  be 
made  of  the  following  ingredients,  viz, : 


MEALED  POWDEK. 


The  brilliancy  depends  on  the  purity  and  thorough 
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incorporation  of  tlie  ingredients.  The  composition  may 
be  driven  in  a  paper  case,  and  afterward  cnt  off  to  suit 
the  required  time  of  burning.  Both  ends  of  the  case  ai-e 
closed  with  paper  caps,  and  primed  with  quiet-match, 
in  order  that  one  or  both  ends  may  be  lighted  at  pleas- 
ure. A  light  in  which  the  composition  is  1.5  inches 
diameter  can  be  easily  distinguished  at  the  distance  of 
15  miles. 


INCENDIARY  FIEEWOEKS. 

Incendiary  preparations  are  jire-stOThe,  carcasses,  iTiceri- 
diary-matoh,  and  hot  shot. 

378.  Fire-stone.  Fire-stone  is  a  composition  that 
bums  slowly,  but  intensely;  it  is  placed  in  a  shell, 
along  with  the  bursting-charge,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting iire  to  ships,  buildings,  <fec. 

It  is  composed  of — 
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lUon.  In  a  furnace  of  the  second  kind,  or  in 
a  kettle  in  the  open  air,  melt  together  one  part  of  invt- 
ton  tallow  and  one  -part  oi  t'wrpentiTie ;  the  composition, 
having  been  properly  pulverized  and  mixed,  is  added  to 
the  melted  tallow  and  turpentine,  in  small  quantities. 
Each  portion  of  the  composition  should  be  well  stirred 
with  long  wooden  spatulas  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
fire,  and  each  portion  should  be  melted  before  another 
is  added. 
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How  used,  "Wlien  iire-stone  is  to  be  used  in  shells, 
it  is  cast  into  cylindrical  moulds,  made  by  rolling 
rocket-paper  around  a  former,  and  securing  it  witb 
glue.     A  small  hole  is  formed  iu  the  composition  by 

■  placing  a  paper  tube  in  the  centre  of  each 
mould  {a,  fig.  129).  "When  the  melted 
composition  has  become  hard,  this  hole  is 

Fjg.  129.  filled  "wdth  a  priming  of  fuze  composition, 
driven  as  in  the  case  of  a  fuze.  The  object  of  this 
priming  is  to  insure  the  ignition  of  the  fire-stone  by  the 
flame  of  the  bursting  charge. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  moulds,  the  largest  for  shells 
above  the  8-in.,  and  the  other  for  the  8-in.  and  all 
below  it. 

379.  Carcass.  A  carcass  is  a  hollow  cast-iron  projec- 
tile filled  with  burning  composition,  the  flame  of  which 
issues  through  four  fuze-holes,  to  set  fire  to  combustible 
objecta 

Composition.  The  composition  is  the  same  as  for  port- 
fires, mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  finely-chopped  to^ff, 
and  as  much  white  twrpentme  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
as  will  give  it  a  compressible  consistency. 

Prq>a/fatio7i.  The  composition  is  compactly  pressed 
into  the  carcass  with  a  drift,  so  as  to  fill  it  entirely. 
Sticks  of  wood  0.5  in,  diameter  are  then  inserted  into 
each  fuze-hole,  with  the  points  touching  at  the  centre, 
so  that  when  withdrawn  corresponding  holes  shall  re- 
main in  the  composition.  In  each  hole,  thus  formed, 
three  strands  of  quick-match  are  inserted,  and  held  in 
place  by  dry  port-fire  composition,  which  is  pressed 
around  them.  About  three  inches  of  the  quick-match 
hangs  out  when  the  carcass  is  inserted  in  the  piece;  pre- 
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viously  to  that,  it  is  coiled  up  in  tLe  fuze-hole,  and  closed 
with  a  patch  of  cloth  dipped  in  melted  kit. 

A  common  sheUmaj  he  loaded  as  a  carcass  by  placing 
the  bursting-charge  on  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and 
covering  it  with  carcass  composition,  driven  in  until  the 
shell  is  neariy  full,  and  then  inserting  four  or  five  strands 
of  quiet-match,  secured  by  driving  more  composition. 
This  projectile,  after  bui'uing  as  a  carcass,  explodes  as  a 
shell. 

S80.  iiicenciiary  inatcii.  Incendiary  match  is  made 
by  boiling  slow-match  in  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre ; 
drying  it ;  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and  plunging  it  into 
melted  fire-stone.    It  is  principally  used  in  loaded  shells. 

38],  Hotshot.  For  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to 
wooden  vessels,  buildings,  ifec,  solid  shot  are  heated  in 
a  furnace,  before  firing,  to  a  red  heat.*  The  time  rec[uired 
to  heat  a  42-pdr.  shot  to  a  red  heat  is  about  half  an 
hour.  The  precautions  to  be  observed  in  loading  hot 
shot  are,  that  the  cartridge  be  perfectly  tight,  so  that  the 
powder  shall  not  scatter  along  the  bore,  and  that  a  wad 
of  pure  clay,  or  hay,  soaked  in  water,  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  cartridge  and  the  shot.  When  properly 
loaded,  the  shot  may  be  allowed  to  cool  ■without  igniting 
the  charge. 

FIREWOEKS  FOE  LIGHT. 

The  preparations  for  producing  light  are  Jlre-hoMs, 
UffM-baUs,  tarred  Unks,pitc7iedfaseines,  and  torches. 

*  In  the  British  BeaKioMt  service  shells  are  used,  for  incendiaiy  purposes  I17  fill- 
ing them  with  molten  iron  drawn  from  a  small  eupola  furnace.  If  tlie  shell  be 
broken  on  striking,  the  hot  iron  is  scattered,  about ;  if  it  be  not  broken,  the  heat  pene- 
trates tlirougll  the  slieli  with  sufficient  intensity  to  set  wood  on  fire. 
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A  iire-'ball  is  an  oval-sliaped  canvas 


aaet,  filled  with  coml:)Ustible  composition 
(fig.  130).  It  is  intended  to  he  thrown 
from  a  mortar  to  light  up  the  worts  of 
an  enemy,  and  is  loaded  with  a  shell  to 
prevent  it  from  being  approached  and  ex- 


Sach     The  sack  is  made  of  sail-cloth, 
cut  into  three  oval  pieces  or  gores,  and         ^''-^--  ^'-"J- 
sewed  together  at  their  edges.     Several  thicknesses  of 
cloth  may  be  nsed,  if  necessary.    One  end  of  the  sack  is 
left  open,  and,  after  being  sewed,  it  is  turned  to  bring 
the  seam  on  the  inside. 

Composition.     The  composition  for  a  fire-ball  consists 
of— 
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After  being  pulverized,  mixed,  and  sifted,  the  compo- 
sition'is  moistened,  with  one-thirtieth  of  its  weight  of 
water,  and  again  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  The 
ball  is  filled  by  pouring  a  layer  of  composition  into  the 
sack,  and  placing  the  shell  (fuze  down)  upon  it ;  after 
this,  the  composition  is  well  rammed  aronnd  and  above 
the  shell,  and  the  sack  is  closed  at  the  top. 

Mmshmg.  The  bottom  of  the  sack  is  protected  from 
the  force  of  the  charge  by  an  iron  cup  («),  called  a  cuht, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  and  strengthened  with  a  net- 
work of  spun-yam,  or  wire,  and  then  overlaid  with  a 
composition  of  pitch,  rosin,  &c. 
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A  fire-ball  is  primed  by  driving  into  the,  top  of  tlte 
compoaition  a  greased  wooden  pin  about  three  inches 
deep,  and  filling  the  hole  thus  formed  with  fuze  com- 
position, driven  as  in  a  fuze ;  space  is  left  at  the  top  of 
each  hole  for  two  strands  of  quick-match,  which  are 
fastened  by  driving  the  composition  upon  them.  The 
fiize-hole  is  covered  with  a  patch  saturated  with  kit 
composition,  which  is  a  mixture  of  rosin,  beeswax,  pitch, 
and  tallow. 

383.  Ligiit-i>aii.  Light-balls  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  fire-balls,  except  that,  being  used  to  light  up 
our  own  works,  the  shell  is  omitted. 

384.  Tarred  linb§.  Tarred  links  are  used  for  lighting 
up  a  rampart,  defile,  &c.,  or  for  incendiary  purposes. 
They  consist  of  coils  of  soft  rope,  placed  on  top  of  each 
other,  and  loosely  tied  together ;  the  exterior  diameter 
of  the  coil  is  6  inches,  and  the  interior  3  inches.  They 
are  immersed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  composition  of 
20  parts  oi pitch,  and  one  of  tcdlow,  and  then  shaped  under 
water ;  when  dry,  they  are  plunged  in  a  composition  of 
equal  parts  of  ^tcfi,  and  rosm,  and  rolled  in  tow  or  saw- 
dust. To  prevent  the  composition  from  sticking  to  the 
hands,  they  should  be  previously  covered  with  linseed 
oil. 

Mow  used.  Two  links  are  put  into  a  rampart  grate, 
separated  by  shavings.  They  bum  one  hour  in  calm 
weather,  and  half  an  hour  in  a  high  wind,  and  are  not 
extinguished  by  rain.  To  light  up  a  defile,  the  links 
are  placed  about  250  feet  apart;  to  light  up  a  march, 
the  men  who  carry  the  grates  should  be  placed  to  the 
leeward  of  the  column,  and  about  300  feet  apart. 

385.  Pitched  ibscine«i.  Fagots  of  vine-^igs,  or  other 
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very  combustdble  wood,  about  20  in,  long  and  4  in,  diam- 
eter, tied  in  three  places  witli  iron  wire,  may  be  treated 
in  tbe  same  mannei',  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
links.  The  incendiary  properties  of  pitched  fascines 
may  be  increased  by  dipping  the  ends  in  melted  rock- 
fire;  when  used  for  this  purpose,  they  are  placed  in 
piles  intermingled  with  shavings,  quick-match,  bits  of 
port-firea,  *fec,,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  take  fire  at 
once. 

386.  Torches.  A  torch  is  a  ball  of  rope  impregnated 
with  an  inflammable  composition,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  which  is  carried  in  the  hand. 

Prepa/pation.  Old  rope,  or  slow-match,  well  beaten 
and  untwisted,  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
water  and  nitre ;  after  it  is  dry,  tie  three  or  four  pieces 
(each  four  feet  long)  around  the  end  of  a  pine  stick, 
about  two  inches  diameter,  and  four  feet  long ;  cover 
the  whole  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
mealed  powder,  moistened  with  brandy,  and  fill  the 
intervals  between  the  cords  with  a  paste  of  thrfee  parts 
of  sulphur  and  one  of  quicklime.  "When  it  is  diy, 
cover  "the  whole  with  the  following  composition: 


P^H. 

VBBJCE  TUEPENHNK. 

TURPENTIlfB. 

3 

3 

i 

How  vsed.  Torches  are  lighted  at  the  top,  which  is 
cracked  with  a  mallet;  they  burn  from  one  and  a  quar- 
ter to  two  houiu  In  lighting  tbe  march  of  a  column, 
tlie  men  who  carry  torches  should  be  about  100  feet 
apart. 
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OFFENSIVE  AND   DEFENSIVE  FIREWORKS. 

The  principal  preparations  of  this  class,  employed  in 
modern  warfare,  are  hags  of  powder  and  Uglit-ham'els. 

387.  Bag§  of  powder.  Bags  or  cases  of  powder  may 
be  used  to  blow  down  gates,  stockades,  or  form  breaches 
in  thin  wall&  The  petard  was  formerly  employed  for 
these  purposes,  but  it  is  now  generally  thrown  aside. 

Prom  trials  made  in  England,  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  sand-bag  (covered  with  tar,  and  sanded  to  prevent  it 
from  sticking)  containing  50  lbs.  of  powder,  has,  suffi- 
cient force  to  blow  down  a  gate  formed  of  4-inch  oak 
scantling,  and  supported  by  posts  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  8  feet  apart;  and  a  bag  containing  60  lbs.  of  pow- 
der, and  weighted  with  two  or  three  bags  of  earth,  has 
sufficient  force  to  make  a  large  hole  in  a  14-iucJi  brick 
wall.  The  effect  of  the  explosion  may  be  much  in- 
creased by  making  three  sides  of  the  bag  of  leather, 
and  the  fourth  of  canvas,  which  should  rest  agaiiat 
the  object.  A  suitable  means  of  exploding  bags  of 
powder  is  a  time-fv^,  or  the  ordinary  safety-fuze  for 
blasting  rocks. 

388.  tight-barrel.  A  light-barrel  is  a  common  pow- 
der-barrel pierced  with  numerous  holes,  and  filled  with 
shavings  that  have  been  soaked  in  a  composition  of 
pitch  and  rosin;  it  serves  to  light  up  a  breach,  or  the 
bottom  of  a  ditch. 


ORNAMENTAL  FIREWORKS. 
,  Object,  &.C.  Ornamental  fireworks  are  employed 

Hosted  by  GoOQIc 
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to  celebrate  great  events,  as  victories,  treaties  of  peace, 
funerals,  (fee.  They  are  divided  mto  jkced pieces,  mov- 
able  pieces,  decoraime  pieces,  and  preparations  for  com- 
mumcaiing  jtre  from  one  part  of  a  piece  to  another. 
The  different  effects  are  produced  by  modifying  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  of  the  burning  composition, 
so  as  to  quicken  or  retard  combustion,  or  by  introducing 
substances  that  give  color  and  brilliancy  to  the  flame. 
The  fixed  pieces  are  lances,  petards,  gerhes,  Jlames,  tfec. 

390.  laiipc.  Lances  are  small  paper  tubes  from  0.2 
to  0.4  in.  diameter,  filled  with  a  composition  which  emits 
a  bi-illiant  light  in  burning 
(a,  fig.  131).  Instead  of  a  sin- 
gle composition,  each  lance 
may  contain  two  or  more  ^e-  i3i. 
compositions,  which,  in  turn,  emit  different-colored 
flames.  The  case  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  color  of  the  flame  of  the  composition  may  not 
be  affected  by  that  of  the  paper.  Lances  are  generally 
employed  to  form  figures ;  this  is  done  by  dipping  one 
end  in  glue,  and  sticking  them  in  holes  arranged  after 
a  certain  design,  in  a  piece  of  wood- work. 

391.  Petard.  Petards  are  small  paper  cartridges  filled 
with  powder.  One  end  is  entirely  choked,  and  the 
other  is  left  partially  open  for  the  passage  of  ,a  strand 
of  quick-match,  destined  to  set  fire  to  the  powder. 

A  petard  is  usually  placed  at  the  fixed  end  of  a  lance, 
that  the  flame  may  terminate  with  an  explosion  (h,  fig. 
131) ;  they  are  also  used  to  imitate  the  fire  of  mus- 
ketry. 

392.  Gerite.  Gcrbes  are  strong  paper  tubes  or  cases, 
filled  with  a  burning  composition.     The  ends  are  tamped 
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witli  moiat  plaster  of  Paris  or  clay;  through  one,  a  hole 
ia  "bored,  extending  a  short  distance  into  the  composi- 
tion, that  it  may  emit  a  long  sheaf  or  gerbe  of  brilliant 


The  diameter  of  the  case  is  about  one  inch,  and  the 
length  depends  upon  the  requii-ed  time  of  burning. 
The  number  of  blows  to  each  ladleful  of  composition 
is  ten. 

Gerbes  are  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  piece  with  wire 
or  strong  twine,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  that  the 
flame  is  to  take. 


""— -■ 

NITEE. 

SCLPHPH. 

MISLED  ™™PHUE. 

" 

10 

10 

26.4 

393.  Flame.  Flames  consist  of  lance  or  star  compo- 
sition, driven  into  paper  cases  or  earthen  vases.  The 
diameter  of  the  burning  surface  should  be  large,  to  give 
intensity  to  the  flame.  Lance  composition  is  driven 
dry,  and  with  slight  pressure.  Star  composition  should 
be  moistened,  and  driven  with  greater  pressure  than  the 
preceding. 


>,saxo7is. 


MOVABLE  PIECES. 


The  movable  pieces  are  sky-roch 
jets,  Roman  cmidles,  papei'  sheUs,  (fee. 

394.    Sky-rocket.    Sky-rockets  are  the  same  as   the 
signal-rockets  before  described,    except  that  the  com- 
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position  is  arranged  to  give  out  a  more  brilliant  train 
of  fire. 


NITKE. 

SUIFHUK. 

CAST-IRON  FILIft-GS. 

122 

80 

40 

40 

395.  Tooritillion.  The  tourbillion  ia  a  case  filled  with 
sky-rocket  composition,  and  wliieli  moves  with  an  up- 
ward spiral  motion.  The  spiral  motion  is  produced  by 
six  holes-^ — two  latei'al  holes  (one  on  each  side),  for  the 
rotary  motion,  and  four  on  the  under  side,  for  the  up- 
ward motion.  It  is  steadied  by  two  wings  fonned  by 
attaching  a  piece  of  a  hoop  to  the  middle  of  the  ease, 
and  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 

To  give  it  a  proper  initial  direction,  a  hole  is  made 
through  the  centre  of  the  case  to  fit  on  a  vertical  spin- 
dle, which  is  fastened  to  an  upright  post. 

396.  Saxon.  The  saxon  is  the  same  as  the  tour- 
billion,  except  that  it  is  only  pierced  with  the  central 
and  two  lateral  holes,  and  has  no  wings.  The  central 
hole  is  placed  on  a  horizontal  spindle,  and  the  piece  has 
the  appearance  of  a  revolving  sun. 

397.  ietft.  Jets  are  rocket-cases  tilled  with  a  burning 
composition  ;  they  are  attached  to  the  circumference  of 
a  wheel,  or  the  end  of  a  movable  arm,  to  set  it  in 
motion.  They  also  produce  the  effect  of  gerbes  ;  and  to 
increase  the  circle  of  fire,  they  are  inclined  to  the  radius 
at  an  angle  of  20*^  or  30°. 
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Composition. 
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1  candles.  A  Koman  candle  is  a  strong 
paper  tube  containing  stars,  wMcL  are  successively 
thrown  ont  by  a  small  charge  of  powder  placed  under 
each  star.  A  elow-buming  composition  is  placed  over 
each  star  to  prevent  all  of  them  from  taldng  fire  at 
once. 


„.™  p„„™. 
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399.  Paper  Shell.  This  piece  is  a  paper  shell  filled 
with  decorative  pieces,  and  fired  from  a  common  mortar. 
It  contains  a  small  bursting-charge  of  powder,  and  has 
a  fuze  regulated  to  ignite  it  when  the  shell  reaches  the 
summit  of  its  trajectory. 

The  shell  is  made  by  pasting  several  layers  of  thick 
paper  over  a  sphere  of  wood,  cutting  the  covering  thus 
formed  in  halves,  so  as  to  remove  the  sphere,  joining  the 
halves  again,  and  pasting  paper  over  them  until  the 
thickness  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  chaise  of  the  mortar. 

400.  Decorative  pieces.  Decorative  pieces  ai'e  sta/rs, 
serpents,  marrons,  &c.,  described  under  tlie  head  of 
rockets. 

401.  Fop  communicating  Are.     Preparations  for  com- 
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mimicating  fire  from,  one  piece  to  another  are  gxdck- 
Tnatch,  leaders,  pm-irji/res,  and  morta/r-fuzes. 

The  leader  is  a  thin  paper  tube  containing  a  strand 
of  cLuick-match,  and  it  is  united  to  a  piece  by  pasting 
pieces  of  paper  over  the  joint.  If  the  piece  ia  to  be  fired 
at  once,  the  leader  may  be  omitted,  and  strands  of  quick- 
match  tied  together  used  in  its  place. 

402.  csciieral  remark.  The  foregoing  pieces  are  gen- 
erally mounted  on  pieces  or  frames  of  light  wood,  and 
are  susceptible  of  being  combined  so  as  to  produce  a 
great  variety  of  striking  effects. 
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PAKT   II. 


CHAPTEB   VIII, 

SCIENCE  OF  GUNNERY. 

The  science  of  gunnery  treats  of  tlie  motion  of  pro- 
jectiles, and  of  their  eifecta.  Ballistics  is  that  branch 
of  the  science  of  gunnery  which  treats  of  the  motion  of 


403.  History  of  baiii§uc§.  Ancient  artillerists  consid- 
ered that  the  trajectory,  or  path  described  by  a  projec- 
tile after  it  left  its  piece,  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
parts: — 1st.  The  violent,  which  approached  a  straight 
line.  2d.  The  middle,  or  mixed,  which  was  a  circle.  3d. 
The  last,  or  natural,  which  was  also  a  right  line. 

Tartaglia,  an  Italian  engineer,  invented  the  quadrant 
for  measuring  elevations,  which  he  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  and  by  which  he  was  able  to  compare  the  ranges 
of  different  cannon,  fired  under  the  same  or  different 
degrees  of  elevation.  He  demonstrated  that  no  portion 
of  the  trajectory  was  a  right  line,  and  that  the  angle 
which  gave  the  greatest  range  was  45". 

G-dliho.  About  1638,  Galileo  discovered  the  laws 
which  govern  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  from  th,ese  he  dem- 
onstrated that  the  curve  described  by  a  projectile, 
thrown  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  horizon,  is  a  pa- 
rabola, the  axis  of  which  is  vertical.     He  did  not  con- 
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aider  that  the  air  offered  any  material  resistance  to  tlie 
motion  of  artillery  projectiles. 

Newton.  Al>out  1723,  Newton  demonstrated  that  the 
curve  described  by  a  spherical  projectile  in  the  air,  was 
far  from  being  a  parabola;  that  the  two  branches  were 
dissimilar,  and  that  the  descending  branch  would  be- 
come vertical  if  sufficiently  prolonged.  While  he  con- 
sidered the  resistance  of  the  air  proportioned  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  he  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
this  was  but  an  approximation  to  the  true  relation, 
which  remained  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Robins.  About  1765,  Robins  invented  an  instrument 
for  determining  the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile,  called 
the  balHstie  pendulum,  by  which  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  range  in  vacuo  was  much  greater  than  in  air. 
He  also  discovered  that  the  rotary  motion  which  spher- 
ical projectiles  generally  assume  around  their  centres 
of  gravity,  will  cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  ti'ue 
direction. 

Hutton.  Hutton,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  improved  the  ballistic  pendulum, 
and  applied  it  to  determine  the  true  law  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  as  exemplified  in  projectiles  of  small 
calibre. 

At  Metz,  in  1839  and  '40,  further  experiments  were 
made  on  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  projectiles  of  large 
size,  moving  with  high  velocities,  and  the  law  of  varia^ 
tion  was  determined  with  great  aecuracy, 

INITIAL   VELOCITY. 
404.     Fundamental  questions.     The  subject  of  ballis- 
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tics  presents  two  fuiidamental  questions  :  lat.  To  deter- 
mine the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile  for  a  known 
piece  and  eliarge  of  powder.  2d.  Knowing  tlie  initial 
velocity  and  angle  of  projection,  to  determine  the  range, 
time  of  flight,  remaining  velocity,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
circnmstances  of  the  projectile's  motion. 

405,  Oeflnitioii  of  velocities.  The  velocity  of  a  pro- 
jectile, at  any  point  of  its  flight,  is  the  space  in  feet^ 
passed  over  in  a  second  of  time,  with  a  continuous,  uni- 
form motion.  Initial  velocity  is  the  velocity  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece ;  remaitivng  velocity  is  the  velocity 
at  any  point  of  the  flight ;  terminal  velocity  is  the  ve- 
locity with  which  it  strikes  its  ohject;  and^^a^  velocity 
of  descent  in  air,  is  the  uniform  velocity  with  which  a 
projectile  moves,  when  the  resistance  of  the  air  tiecomes 
equal  to  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity. 

The  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile  may  be  determined 
by  the  principles  of  mechanics  which  govern  the  action 
of  the  powder,  the  resistance  of  the  projectile,  *fec.,  or  by 
direct  experiment. 

406.  By  mevtaaniital  principles.  The  instant  that 
the  charge  of  a  fire-arm  is  converted  into  gas,  it  exerts 
an  expansive  effort  which  acts  to  drive  the  projectile 
out  of  the  bore.  If  the  gaseous  mass  be  divided  into 
elementary  sections  perpendicular  to  its  length,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  their  efforts  to  expand,  each  section  has 
not  only  to  overcome  its  own  inertia,  but  the  inertia  of 
the  piece  and  projectile,  as  well  as  the  inertia  of  the  sec- 
tions which  precede  it.  The  tension  of  each  section, 
therefore,  increases  from  the  extremities  of  the  charge  to 
some  intermediate  point  where  it  is  a  maximum.  The 
pressure  on  all  sides  of  the  section  of  maximum  density 
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being  equal,  it  will  remain  at  rest,  while  all  tlie  otters 
will  move  In  opposite  directions,  constantly  pressing 
against  the  projectile  and  piece,  and  accelerating  their 
velocities. 

As  the  projectile  moves  in  the  bore,  the  space,  in 
which  the  gases  expand  is  increased,  while  their  density 
is  diminished ;  it  follows  that  the  force  which  sets  a  pro- 
jectile in  motion  in  a  flre-arm  varies  from  several  causes ; 
1st.  It  varies  as  the  space  behind  the  projectile  increases, 
or  as  the  velocity  regarded  as  a  function, of  the  time; 
2d.  It  varies  throughout  the  column  of  gas  for  the  same 
instant  of  time ;  and  3d.  It  varies  from  the  increasing 
quantities  of  gas  developed  in  the  successive  instants  of 
the  combustion  of  the  powder. 

Piobert  has  made  the  movement  of  a  projectile  in  a 
fire-arm  the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate  analytical  inves- 
tigation, based  on  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gra^aty,  living 
forces,  and  Kumford's  formula  for  the  relation  between 
the  density  and  pressure  of  fired  gunpowder. 

Formula  fw  inUud  mlooity.  By  supposing  the  weight 
of  the  projectile  to  be  nothing,  compared  to  that  of  the 
piece  and  carriage  combined,  that  the  tension  of  the 
gases  is  proportional  to  the  density,  that  the  length  of 
the  bore  is  sufficient  for  the  entire  charge  to  be  con- 
verted into  gas,  and  that  the  projectile  has  no  windage, 
the  elaborate  equations  of   Piobert  may  be  reduced  to 
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in  which  V  is  the  initial  velocity,  A  a  constant  to  be  de- 
tei'mined  by  experiment,  m  the  weight  of  the  powder,  "n 
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the  weight  of  the  projectile,  and  M  the  weight  of  pow- 
der (loose)  which  would  fill  the  bore. 

The  above  value  of  Y  should  be  diminished  for  the 
loss  arising  from  windage ;  the-  loss  of  force  from  wind- 
age is  directly  proportional  to  the  apace  between  the 
bore  and  projectile,  and  inversely  as  the  area  of  the 
bore.     Hence  we  have 

in  which  A  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  expeii- 
ment,  C  is  the  radius  of  the  bore,  and  R  the  radius  of 
the  projectile.  For  ordinary  windage  this  may  be  re- 
placed by 

W 

in  which  TF  is  the  windage,and  the  general  expression 
for  the  initial  velocity  becomes 


There  are  three  unknown  quantities  in.  this  equatic 
V,  k,  and  A ;  V  can  be  determined  by  direct  i 
ment  for  two  or  more  charges  of  powder,  and  projectiles, 
giving  two  equations  containing  the  remaining  untnown 
quantities  A  and  a.  According  to  the  experiments  made 
at  the  "Washington  arsenal  with  the  ballistic  pendulum, 
the  mean  values  of  the  co-efficients  X  and  a,  for  Dupont's 
powder  in  guns  of  various  calibreB(from  6-pdr.to  32-pdr.) 
are:  ;t  =  3500  feet,  andA  — 3200  feet. 

M  is  equal  to  the  gravimetric  density  of  the  powder 
(referred  to  pounds  and  inches)  multiplied  by  the  vol- 
ume of  the  bore. 
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What  is  the  initial  velocity  of  a  8-pdr.  shot  fived  with 
a  service-charge  ? 

m— 1.25  lbs.;  ^— 6.25Hja.;   C=1.83iii  ;  Tr=.09in.;   length  of 
bore,  57.5  in.;  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  powder,  0.0293  lbs. 


F^3500 


\/   6.25'-!- .4i 


lotr-^ 3200 ; 

•  '°S    1.25  1.83 


3200;^=3l444.  ft 

at  West 


;5-i-.43*     &    1.25 
The  mean  of  H  fires  with  the  8-pdr.  gun  pendidi 
Point,  in  November,  1860,  was  1436.5  feet. 

407.  Practical  rule  lor  initial  velocity.  For  the  Ordi- 
nary purposes  of  practice,  wliere  tlie  weiglit  of  the 
powder  and  projectile  alone  vary,  initial  velocities  may 
be  considered  as  dwecUy  proportiondl  to  the  sgyare  root 
of  the  weight  of  powder  divided  hy  the  'sqva/re  root  of  tlta 
weight  of  ike  propctUe  ;  or 

V:  V,:  ■& :  ^.,  ¥=  V'^^-- 

When  V  is  known  for  a  given  charge  of  powder  p'  and 
projectile  m',  the  valne  of  V  can  be  obtained  for  any 
other  charge  of  powder,  ^,  and  projectile,  m,  of  the  same 
calibre.  This  law  however  only  holds  true  within  cer- 
tain limits,  or  when  the  powder  is  completely  consumed 
before  the  projectile  leaves  the  piece.* 

408.  What  afltects   initial  velocity.     The   principal 


*  Table  of  Initial  Velocities  with,  servi 

e  charge 

..„„o™„.. 

POWDER. 

KINDOPPROJBCTILB.              ] 

SHOT. 

SHELLS. 

SPH'L  CASE. 

Lbs. 
].35 
2.50 
1.00 

8M 
4,00 
8.00 
40.00 

Feet. 

1486 

1680 
1870 

1640 

Feet. 

1054 
1670 

901 
1450 
1000 

Feet. 
1357 

1 
i 

15-inoh  columbifld 

NOTR. — When  Hie  initial  velocitiea  of  shot,  shellB,  and  spherical-caae  Bliot  a 
g^Teo,  tlie  weight  of  tlie  charge  refers  to  Ihe  solid  shot. 
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causes  which  influence  initial  velocity,  are  the  character 
of  the  piece,  powder,  and  projectile.  Most  of  these  have 
been  considered  under  their  appropriate  heads,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  construction  of  cannon  ;  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  recapitulate  them  here.  They  are 
the  size  and  position  of  the  vent,  the  windage,  the 
length  of  the  bore,  the  form  of  the  chamber,  the  diam- 
eter and  density  of  the  projectile,  the  windage  of  the 
cai+ridge,  and  the  form,  size,  density,  and  dryness  of 
the  grains  of  powder,  and  the  barometric,  thermometric, 
and  hygrometric  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  found  by  late  experiments  that  the  initial 
velocity  is  unaffected  by  the  angle  of  fire.  Theoreti- 
cally, varying  the  weight  of  the  piece  should  exert  an 
influence  on  the  initial  velocity ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  disparity  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  and  pro- 
jectile, this  influence  is  inappreciable  in  practice. 

409.  Determination  of  Initial  Telocity  by  experiment. 
A  great  variety  of  instruments  have  been  invented  to 
determine  directly  the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile,  the 
most  reliable  of  which  are  the  gwrbf&ndnJjwm^  the  hc^ 
listia  peiid/iikmh,  and  the  elecPro-laUistio  machines. 

In  the  first,  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  determined 
by  suspending  the  piece  as  a  pendulum,  and  measuring 
the  recoil  impressed  on  it  by  the  discharge ;  the  expres- 
sion for  the  velocity  is  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  the 
quantity  of  motion  communicated  to  the  pendulum  is 
equal  to  that  communicated  to  the  projectile,  charge  of 
powder,  and  the  air.  The  second  apparatus  is  a  pendu- 
lum, the  bob  of  which  is  made  strong  and  heavy,  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  projectile;  and  the  expression 
for  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  deduced  from  the 
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fact,  that  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  projectile  before 
impact  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pendulum  aad  projectile 
after  impact.  These  machines  have  been  carried  to 
great  perfection,  both  in  this  country  and  France,  and 
very  accurate  and  important  results  have  been  obtained 
by  them;  but  they  are  very  expensive,  and  cannot  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  various  wants  of  the  service. 

The  employment  of  electncity  to  determine  the  veloc- 
ity of  projectiles,  was  first  suggested  by  Wheatstone,  in 
1840.  The  application  depends  on  the  very  great  veloc- 
ity of  electricity,  which,  for  short  distances,  may  be 
considered  instantaneotis.  The  general  method  of  apply- 
ing this  agent  is  by  means  of  galvanic  currents,  or  wires, 
supported  on  target  frames,  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
projectile,  and  communicating  with  a  delicate  time- 
keeper. The  successive  ruptures  of  the  wires  mark  on 
the  time-keeper  the  instant  that  the  projectile  passes 
each  wire,  and  knowing  the  distances  of  the  wires  apart, 
the  mean  velocities,  or  velocities  at  the  middle  points, 
_  space* 
time 

The  various  plans  in  use  differ  only  in  the  manner 
of  recording  and  keeping  the  time  of  flight ;  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  common  instruments  employed  is 
the  pendulum.  The  ballistic  machine  of  Captain  Nav6z, 
of  the  Belgian  service,  has  been  tried  in  this  country, 
but  has  been  found  too  delicate  and  complicated  for 
general  purposes. 


*  In  eonseiiuence  of  the  variable  naturo  of  the  resistaEce  of  the  air,  this  mean 
velocity  does  not  strictly  correBpond  to  Oie  middle  point  between  tlie  targets.  The 
differonco,  however,  ia  very  slight,  as  is  shown  by  Captiun  Nav6z  in  the  ease  of  a 
6-pdr.  ball  moving  with  an  initial  velocity  of  600  meters,  over  a  space  of  60  meters; 
the  difference  between  the  mean  velocity  and  tho  velocity  which  it  should  have  at 
tho  middle  point,  ia  only  0.0a  meter. 
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410.  The  We§t  Point  ballimc  machine.  Fig.  132 
represents  the  front  and  end  views  of  an  eleetro-balliatie 
machine  originally  devised  by  the  author  for  the  nse  of 
the  Military  Academy,  and  since  adopted  by  the  ord- 
nance department,  for  proving  powder,  (fee. 


a  is  a  bed-plate  of  metal,  which  supports  a  graduated 
arc  (b).  This  arc  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  by 
means  of  tbmmib-SGrews  and  spirit-levels  attached  to  it ; 
and  it  is  graduated  into  degrees  and  fifths,  commenc- 
ing at  the  lowest  point  of  the  arc,  and  ending  at  90". 

•pp'  are  two  pendulums  having  a  common  axis  of 
motion,  passing  through  the  centre,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  The  bob  of  the  pendulum  p' 
is  fixed,  but  that  of  p  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
with  a  thumb-screw,  so  as  to  make  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion equal. 

m,  and  m'  are  two  electro-magnets  attached  to  the 
horizontal  limb  of  the  arc,  to.  hold  up  the  pendulums 
when  they  are  deflected  through  angles  of  90°. 

s  and  s'  are  pieces  of  soft  iron  attached  to  the  pi'o- 
longations  of  the  suspension-rods,  in  such  way  as  to  be 
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in  contact  witli  the  lower  poles  of  the  magnets,  when 
the  pendulums  are  deflected. 

d  is  an-  apparatus  to  record  the  point  at  which  the 
pendulums  pass  each  other,  when  they  fall  "by  the 
breaking  of  the  currents  which  excite  the  magnets.  It 
is  attached  to  the  prolongation  of  the  suspension-rod  p'^ 
and  consists  essentially  of  a  small  pin  enclosed  in  a 
brass  tube;  the  end  of  the  pin  near  the  arc  has  a  sharp 
point,  and  the  other  is  terminated  with  a  head,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  ai'c.  As 
the  pendulums  pass  each  other,  a  blunt  steel  point  at- 
tached to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  suspension-rod  p, 
strikes  against  the  oblique  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
pin,  which  presses  the  point  into  a  piece  of  paper 
clamped  to  the  arc,  leaving  a  small  puncture  to  mark 
the  point  of  passage.  An  improvement  to  the  foregoing 
consists'  in  attaching  to  the  pendulum^'  a  delicate  bent 
lever,  which  carries  on  its  point-  a  small  quantity  of 
printer's  ink;  the  pendulum  p  presses  upon  this  lever, 
causing  the  point  to  touch  the  arc  and  leave  a  small  dot 
opposite  to  the  point  where  the  pendulums  pass  each 
othen  The  magnets  are  also  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  transposed  from  one  pendulum  to  \h%  other,  thereby 
affording  the  means  of  coiTectiiig  errors  arising  from  in- 
equalities of  magnetic  power,  by  taking  a  mean  of  two 
observations,  g  g  and  c'  c'  represent  the  wires  which  con- 
duct the  two  electiic  currents  to  the  magnets  m  and  m'. 

Ta/rgets.  The  targets  are  two  frames  of  wood  placed 
so  as  to  support  the  wires  in  a  position  to  be  cut  by  the 
projectile.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  initial  ve- 
locity, the  iirst  should  be  placed  about  20  feet  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece,  that  the  flame  may  not  break  the 
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current  before  tlie  projectile  reaches  it;  the  position  of 
the  second  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  projectile. 
For  cannon,  it  shonid  be  placed  about  100  feet  from  tlie 
first  target;  and  for  small-arm  and  mortar  projectiles, 
about  50  feet.  The  number  of  times  that  the  wire 
should  cross  the  tai^ets  depends  on  the  size  of  the  pro- 
jectile and  the  accuracy  of  its  flight. 

Ourrents  and  batteries.  The  magnets  should  be  made 
of  the  purest  attainable  wrought  iron,  in  order  that 
they  shall  retain  no  magnetic  force  after  the  exciting 
currents  are  broken ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  best 
made  of  bundles  of  wire.  The  batteries  should  be  of 
nearly  equal  power  and  constancy,  in  order  that,  in  case 
the  magnets  do  retain  a  portion  of  their  magnetism,  the 
remaining  portion  may  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

Grove's  or  Eunsen's  batteries  are  the  best  that  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  power  of  the  battery  is 
regulated  by  the  distance  of  the  targets  and  the  size 
of  the  conducting  wires.  If  a  weak  battery  be  nsed, 
the  magnetic  power  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  wire,  or  by  resting  pieces  of  soft  iron 
on  the  upper  poles  of  the  magnet. 

In  experimenting  with  cannon,  the  machine  should 
be  placed  about  120  yards  from  the  piece,  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  from  the  discharge;  at  this  distance 
the  record  will  have  been  made  before  the  sound  reaches 
the  machine.  For  this  distance,  three  cups,  in  whicKthe 
zinc  cylinders  are  8  inches  long  and  3  inches  diameter, 
and  an  insulated  copper  wire  .06"  diameter,  have  been 
found  to  answer  a  good  purpose. 

The  dis^tmctor.  The  disjunctor  is  a  small  auxiliary 
instrument  for  closing  and  breaking  the  currents  at  will. 
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It  affords  the  meana  of  verifying  tlie  accuracy  of  tie 
pendulum  macliine  })y  a  succeaaion  of  simultaneous  rup- 
tures of  the  wires;  when  the  machine  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, the  position  of  the  point  of  meeting  seldom  varies 
a  tenth  of  a  degree,  an  error  which  corresponds  to  only 
.000154  of  a  second  of  time. 

"When  the  currents  are  of  equal  strength,  and  the 
starting  points  are  properly  adjusted,  the  point  of  meet- 
ing will  he  found  opposite  to  the  zero  of  the  grad- 
uated arc ;  if  of  unequal  intensity,  the  point  will  be 
found  near  the  zero  point  and  on  the  side  of  the 
stronger  magnet.  As  this  position  is  nearly  constant  for 
the  same  currents,  the  error  of  the  reading  can  he  easily 
connected.  If  the  error  be  positive,  subtr^  it ;  if  nega- 
tive, add  it. 

Arrangemmit,  <&€.  Figure  133  shows  the  working 
arrangement  of  the  several  pieces :  a  represents  the  pen- 
dulimi;  h  the  disjunctor;  c  c  and  c'  c' 
the  currents;  e  ^  the  batteries;  and 
d  the  position  of  the  gun.  To  operate 
them,  the  disjunctor  is  closed,  the 
pendulums  are  deflected,  the  marking- 
pin  revolved  perpendicular  to  the  arc, 
the  piece  is  fired,  and  the  position  of  ^''^-  ^■'■''■ 

the  puncture  in  the  paper,  with  reference  to  the  grad- 
uated arc,  noted. 

To  determine  the  tims.  The  velocity  of  the  electric 
currents  being  considered  instantaneous,  and  the  loss  of 
power  of  the  magnets  simultaneous  with  the  rupture  of 
the  currents,  it  follows  that  each  pendulum  begins  to 
move  at  the  instant  that  the  projectile  cuts  the  wire, 
and  that  the  intei'val  of  time  corresponds  to  the  differ- 
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ence  of  tlie  arcs  described  by  "tbe  pendulums  up  to  the 
time  of  meeting. 

Let  7ih  andm',  fig.  134,  represent  the  positions  of  the 
two  ma^ets,  and  let  the  interval  between  the  ruptiire 
be  such  that  the  centres  of  oscilla- 
tion will  pass  each  other  at  i.  As 
the  times  of  vibration  are  equal,  the 
interval  of  time  will  correspond  to 
the  arc  i  i',  the  arc  m'  i  being  equal  ^b-  i^i. 

to  m  i'.  A  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  motion 
bisects  the  arc  i  i'.  The  reading  therefore  corresponds 
to  one-half  of  the  required  time,  or  time  of  passage  of 
the  projectile  between  the  wires. 

To  determifie  a  formula  for  the  time  that  it  taltes  for 
one  of  the  pendulums  to  pass  over  a  given  arc,  let  I  be 
the  length .  of  the  equivalent  simple  penduluiji,  v  the 
velocity  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  or  point  m\  y  the 
vertical  distance  passed  over  by  this  point,  x  the  vari- 
able angle  which  the  line  of  suspension'makes  with  the 
horizontal,  and  t'  the  time  necessary  for  the  point  rn'  to 
pass  over  an  entire  circumference,  the  radius  of  which 
is  I,  with  a  uniform  velocity  u,  we  have, 

Substituting  for  y  its  value  in  terms  of  the  constant 
angle  of  half-oscillation  and  the  variable  angle  x,  the 
above  expression  becomes, 

v=V'^tcos.  (90"— a;) ; 
from  which  we  see  that  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum 
increases  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  point,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  time  t'  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
the  radius  of  which  is  I,  divided  by  the  velocity,  v; 
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again  divide  this  by  360,  we  have  the  tune  of  passing 
over  each  degree,  or, 

S60/2fflcos.(90''—x)  ■ 

To  determine  I,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  cylin- 
drical anna  of  suspension  to  knife-edges,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  vibration  through  a  very  small  arc. 
The  mean  of  500  vibrations  wiU  be  very  near  the  exact 
time  of  a  single-  vibration.  Knowing  the  time  of  a 
single  vibration,  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple 
pendulum  can  be  obtained  by  the  relation /:=?V*,  in 
which  t"  is  this  time,  and  l'  is  the  length  of  the  simple 
second's  pendulum  at  the  place  of  observation. 

At  West  Point  ;'-39.11448  inches. 
"  "  ^=32.17050  feet. 

In  this  way  all  the  constants  of  the  expression .  for  t 
are  known,  and  by  assigning  different  values  to  x,  a 
table  can  be  formed,  from  which  the  times  corresponding 
to  different  arcs  can  be  obtained  by  simple  inspection. 
The  table  in  chapter  XIII.  is  calculated  for  the  West 
Point  machine. 

MOTION  OF  A  PKOJECTILE  IN  VACUO. 

411.  Determinution  of  equations  of  inolion.  A.  pro- 
jectile is  a  body  thrown  or  impelled  forward,  generally 
in  the  air ;  and  the  trajectory  is  the  line  described  by 
its  centre  of  inertia.  The  movement  of  a  projectile  will 
be  considered  flratly  in  vacuo,  and  secondly  in  the  air. 

Let  A  (fig.  135)  be  the  position  of  the  muzzle  of  a 
fii'e-arm,  and  the  line  A  B  its  axis  prolonged. 
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ifig.  135. 

Let  ?"  represent  the  angle  wbicli  this  line  makes  with 
the  horizontal  plane,  or  the  angle  of  projection. 

V  the  initial  velocity. 

■u  the  velocity  at  the  point  m,. 

t  the  time  of  flight  to  the  same  point. 

e  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  this  point. 

flf,  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  this  point. 

^  the  horizontal  range. 

!Fthe  greatest  height  of  ascent. 

Tthe  whole  time  of  flight,  or  for  the  range  X. 

If  the  projectile  were  only  acted  upon  by  the  force  of 
the  discharge,  it  would  move  in  the  straight  line  A  B, 
and  after  a  time,  t,  would  reach  the  point  P ;  but  it  is 
constantly  drawn  to  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  instead  of  being  found  at  the  point  P,  it  is  found 
at  the  point  m,  situated  at  a  distance  below  P  equal  to 
the  distance  which  it  would  fall  in  the  same  time  under 
the  influence  of  gravity,  or  ^gf,  g  being  the  velocity 
generated  by  gravity  in  a  second  of  time. 

The  distance  PO  is  equal  to  x  tan.'  ^;    the  distance 
mC,  or  y,  is  equal  to  this  distance  diminished  to  \gf,  oj', 
y—x  tan.  t^  —  ^gf; 

x^t  T^cos.  <i>y  or  t^zz-j^^-—.     Substituting  this  for  t  in 

the  preceding  equation,  it  becomes, 


y=ir  tan  . 


V^  cos.^ 
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From  the  laws  wMcli  govern  falling  bodies,  F":;^ 
V^gH,  or  V^=2gJI;  in  which  IT  is  the  height  due 
to  the  velocity  V.  Substituting  this  value  of  V\  the 
equation  becomes, 

i/=^x  tan.  6— Y-,-7 J-,  (1) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola. 

From  the  same  figure  we  obtain— 

y—  Vi  sin.  <p — ^gf.  (2) 

X—  Vt  COS.  ^.  (3) 

t^  -,,  '^     ,.  (4) 

y  COS.  (£>  ^  -^ 

2(1,  To  determine  the  vei-tical  ascent  and  horizontal 

range  of  the  projectile,  differentiate  equation  (1),  and 

place  the  value  of  ^—0:  whence  we  obtain, 

X—  4  ^sin.^  cos.^=  2ir9in.  20.  (5) 

^-J"  being  the  abscissa  of  the  highest  point, 

r=^_ff8in.V.  (6) 

The  first  value  of  jT  sljows,  that  the  range  ca/n,  he  oh- 
imned  with  two  angles  of  projection,  provided  they  he 
coTf^lenients  of  each  other  ;  the  second  value  shows,  that 
the  greatest  ramge  corresponds  to  an  angle  of  45",  and 
that  this  range  is  equal  to  twice  the  Jieight  due  to  the  ve- 
locity ;  and,  also,  tfiat  variaPions  in  ilie  a/ngle  of  fvre 
produce  less  va/riations  in  range  as  the  a/ngle  of  f/re  ap- 
proaches 45". 

3d.  If  two  projectiles  be  thrown  under  the  same  angle, 
with  different  initial  velocities,  V  and  Y',  the  ranges 
being  X  and  X',  we  have, 

X^2_ffsin.2</'^ — sin. 2-^,  and  X'= sin-S-/-; 

9  9 
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and  from  these  we  bave, 

y  vie 

Therefore,  under  the  same  a/ngle  of  fire,  the  ra/nges  are 
proportdonal  to  the  squares  of  the  vehciiies ;  amd  reeip- 
TocaUy,  the  vdocUies  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots 
of  the  rmiges. 

4tli.    The  velocity  at    any  point  is  equal  to  -^,  or 

•u^^-^^-Tig"— ,    Substituting  the  values  of  dy  and  <&, 

obtained  by  differentiating  equations  (2)  and  (3),  we 
have 

^2_  F*-2  Ygtms-.'^-^g'e. 

Substitute  for— 2  F"^;sin,0+^Y  its  value -2^y,  de- 
rived from  equation  (2),  we  have, 

^2^  V-'i.gy. 
Replace  V^  by  ^gH^  and  reducing,  the  expression  be- 
comes, 

■o=*'2^CS-^.  (8) 

This  shows  ^at  the  velocity  of  a  prc^ectile,  at  am/y 
pomt,  depmds  on  its  height  above  the  muzde  of  the  piece  ; 
am.d  that  it  is  equal  to  that  which  is  attained  in  falUng 
through  the  height  (JI~y).  It  also  shows  that  the  ve- 
locity is  least  when  y  is  greatest,  or  at  the  summit  of  the 
trajectory;  amd  that  the  velocities  at  the  two  points  in 
which  the  i^c^ectory  cuts  ihe  horizontal  plane  are  equal. 

5th.  The  total  time  of  flight  may  be  determined  by 
substituting  the  value  of  X=4_H'sin.0coa0,  equation 
(5),  in  equation  (4),  which  becomes 

4.gsin.0_  Fsin.0  (9) 
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If  ^— 45",  sin.0— f^,  and  V^VgX  Calling  T^  tlie 
time  of  flight,  we  have, 

T=  A  /^=  A  /  -^-=l/X. 

'      y    iff     V   16.07    ^ 

Mence  the  time  of  fii^M  for  an  angle  of  45°  is  equal 
to  the  sq-uaa^e  root  of  the  quotient  of  the  ram.ge  divided  by 
one-hdf  of  ike  force  of  gramOy  ;  or,  it  is  approwmiatel/y 
equal  to  onefourth  of  the  square  root  of  the  rmige  ex- 
pressed in  feet. 

6tli.  The  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  a  tangent 

line  at  any  point  of  the  trajectory  ia  equal  to  -^,  which 

is  obtained  by  differentiating  equation  (1);  calling  this 
angle  s,  we  have, 

tan.e— tan.rii —    ■  ,  ■ — — .  (10) 

^     2^cos.^*  ^     ^ 

Substitute  the  value  of  Jr=4_S"  sin.0  eos.iji,  the  angle 

of  fall  on  horizontal  ground  is  tan-flr^  — tan.^ ;  that  is  to 

say,  the  anigle  of  fall  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  projection, 


7th.  The  position  of  a  point  being  given,  to  And  the 
initial  velocity  necessary  to  attain  it,  let  a  and  h  be  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  co-ordinates  of  this  point  of  the 
curve,  and  e  its  angle  of  elevation.  Substituting  these 
quantities  in  equation  (1),  and  recollecting  that  tan. 

g—  -  we  have, 

a 

a  cos.e 

4  sin.  (^  —  e)'  CO8.0' 

or,   F'=./ZII<WZZ™£.  (11) 

V    2  sin.(0  — £)-cos.5^ 
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8th.  The  position  of  a  point  being  given,  to  And  the 
angle  of  fire  nece^ary  to  attain  it.  Substituting  a  and 
h  for  X  and  y  in  equation  (1),  we  have, 

3— «  tan..^- 


4_ff  cos.''^ 
from  which  to  determine  ^. 

Making  tan.(6— «,  we  have,  co8.  =  a— — . — ;  which  be- 
ing  substituted  in  the  above  equation  gives— 

.=tan.*=l(2if±|/4B'CriS'^^)-        (12) 

The  two  values  of  tan.^  show  that  the  point  ma/y  he 
attained  hy-  two  rnigles  of  projection;  and  the  radical 
shows  the  mhdion  of  the  proUmi  is  possiUe  vjhen  the 
qv,a/^tit/y  vmder  it  is  positive  ;  or, 

419.  Practical  application  of  tormnla.  The  preced- 
ing formula  will  only  be  found  to  answer  in  practice  for 
projectiles  which  experience  slight  resistance  from  the 
air,  or  for  heavy  projectiles  moving  with  low  velocities, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  those  of  mortars  and 
howitzera 

The  following  table  gives  the  difference  between  the 
observed  and  calculated  times  of  flight  of  the  French  8 
and  10-inch  mortar  shells,  weighing  64  and  119  lbs. 
respectively.  The  initial  velocities  being  unknown,  the 
times  are  calculated  from  the  observed  ranges. 

The  observed  times  are  invariably  greater  than  the 
calculated  times,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  which  retards  the  motion  of  projectiles. 
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ti 

v 

E«.g«u 

sngl»«of 

Times  otmght. 

n 

46" 

80"           1; 

30" 

Cul™- 

Calou 

Observed 

Ifltcd. 

Kilog. 

Metdia. 

Mcttre 

Seconda. 

Becoads. 

0.234 

343 

290 

9.8 

8.4 

6.8 

5.8 

0.351 

629 

561 

12.9 

11.3 

10.0 

8.1 

0.585 

1146 

1011 

16.0 

15.3 

12.3 

10.9 

0.994 

1792 

1690 

20.8 

19.2 

16.9 

14.1 

0.468 

457 

383 

U.O 

9.7 

7.5 

6.8 

0.693 

734 

637 

14.0 

12.2 

10.0 

8.7 

lO-ineh. 

1.054 

1132 

980 

17.0 

15.2 

13.0 

10.3 

1.405 

1555 

1355 

20.0 

17.8 

14.0 

12.6 

1.639 

1757 

1516 

23.0 

18.9 

16.0 

13.4 

The  next  table  sitowa  tHe  obseired  and  calculated 
ranges,  for  30"  elevation,  and  the  observed  ranges  for 
45"  elevation,  for  the  above  projectiles,  the  initial  veloc- 
ities being  the  same  for  each  projectile. 


^„ 

otlO-lncliMorlm-SbrflB. 

Esnge 

.r^,„o.M.H.rSbe„. 

45° 

30° 

45" 

30" 

elevsuon. 

eleYstion. 

elevation. 

Calcn 

ObsHTea. 

Obserted. 

Difference 

Observed. 

ObBsrved- 

lated. 

Different 

M«Uia. 

MeMta. 

Meters. 

Malers. 

MeterH, 

Metera 

457 

383 

396 

+  13 

343 

390 

398 

+    8 

734 

637 

637 

0 

629 

561 

545 

—16 

1132 

980 

982 

+   2 

1146 

1011 

993 

—13 

1555 

1355 

1350 

—  5 

1792 

1690 

1552 

—138 

1757 

1516 

1532 

+   6 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables,  that  the  ranges 
of  mortars  with  different  degrees  of  elevation,  can  be 
calculated  np  to  abont  1,400  yards  from  equation  (5), 
or, 

X-2^8in.  a-A, 
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and  the  times  from  equation  (4),  or 
"Fees.  0 


RESISTANCE  OF  THE  AIR. 

413.  Importance  of  consmerlng  it.  A  body  moving 
in  the  air  experiences  a  resistance  which  diminishes  the 
velocity  with  which  it  is  animated.  That  the  retarding 
effect  of  the  air,  on  projectiles  moving  with  high  veloc- 
ities, is  very  great,  is  seen  by  comparing  the  actual 
ranges  of  projectiles  with  those  computed  under  the 
supposition  that  they  move  in  vacuo.  Thus,  it  has  been 
shown  that  certain  cannon-balls  do  not  range  one-eighth 
as  far  in  the  air  as  they  would  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  this  resistance  to  their  motion;  and  small-arm 
projectiles,  which  have  but  little  mass,  are  still  more 
affected  by  it. 

414.  taw  of  rexi^iiance.  InG(nwpres8ible  fluid.  The 
resistance  experienced  by  a  plane  surface  moving  parallel 
to  itself  through  an  incompressible  fluid,  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  the  fluid,  the  base  of  which  is 
the  moving  surface,  and  its  height  that  due  to  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  surface  is  moved  through  the 

fluid,  or,  from  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  A—— — ;  in 

which  li  is  the  height,  -y  the  velocity,  and  g  the  force  of 
gravity. 

The  resistance  on  a  given  area  is  therefore  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  density  of 
the  fluid  medium. 

Let  (7,  8^  and  'o  represent  the  density  or  weight  of  a 
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■unit  of  volume  of  the  fluid,  tlie  area  pressed  upon,  and 
tlie  velocity  of  the  moving  surface,  respectively,  and  p  the 
resistance  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  weight,  and  "we  have, 

f=Ms|;  (13) 

in  which  ^  is  a  coefficient  to  be  determined  l)y  experi- 
ment. 

Compresmhle  jlvAd.  If  the  medium  be  formed  of  com- 
pressible gases,  as  the  atmosphere,  the  density  in  front 
of  the  moving  body  will  be  greater  than  that  behind  it ; 
and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  body  will  meet  with 
a  resistance  which  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  sqtiare 
of  the  velocity,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  coefficient  \ 
or  the  density  of  the  medium,  d^  should  be  increased  by 
a  quantity  which  is  a  function  of  the  velocity  itself,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  by  adding  another  term  to  the 
resistance  which  shall  be  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
velocity. 

In  examining  the  table  of  resistances,  obtained  by 
Hutton  from  firing  a  one-pound  ball  into  a  ballistic  pen- 
dulum, at  different  distances,  and  with  velocities  vaiy- 
ing  from  300  to  1,900  feet,  Piobert  found,  that  if  v^  in 
the  foregoing  expression  be  replaced  by  the  binomial 

in  which  -— . — .—--,  the    expression 
T     1427  ffc..  ^ 

would  nearly  satisfy  the  results  of  experiments. 

Ted 
Calling  j4.= -.  andTriS''  the  area  of  the  cross  section 

of  a  projectile,  the  general  expression  for  the  resistance 
in  air  becomes. 


.^.0 
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In  this  expression,  A  is  the  resistmice,  in  j 
a  squAi/re  foot  of  the  oross-secUon  of  a  prc^ectUe  movvng 
with  a  velocity  of  one  foot)'  r  is  a  Unear  quantity  de- 
peTiding  on  the  velocity  of  the  projectile.  For  all  service 
spherical  projectiles,  ^  =  .000514;  and  for  all  service 
velocities  r=l,42'r  feet.  The  value  of  J.  for  the  rifle- 
musket  bullet  (page  312)  has  been  determined  at  tlie 
Washington  Arsenal,  by  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
note  on  page  411,  and  found  equal  to  0.000358.  This 
shows  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  about  one-third  less 
on  the  ogeeval  than  on  the  spherical  form  of  projectile. 
This  value  has  been  found  to  answer  well  for  calculating 
the  ranges  of  rifle-cannon  projectiles. 

The  coefficient  A,  being  a  function  of  the  density  of  the 
air,  its  value  depends  on  the  temperataire,  pressure,  and 
hygrometric  condition ;  in  the  above  value  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  =  ,075  lb.,  at. a  temperature  of  60° 
Fahr.,  and  for  a  barometrical  pressure  of  29.5  inches. 

If  the  surface  of  the  projectile  be  rough  or  irregular, 
the  value  of  this  coefficient  wiU  be  slightly  too  small. 

Meample. — What  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  42-pdr.  shot 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,500  feet  ? 

^    — s     ■ /      1500\ 

p=.0005U  X  3.14lXx  .^9  X  1500'/  1  +  j^^  1  :^62<).3  Iba. 

415.  Fall  o(  a  projectile  in  tlie  air.  The  motion  of 
a  body  falling  through  the  air,  will  be  accelerated  by 
its  weight,  and  retarded  by  the  buoyant  effort  of  the 
air,  and  the  resistance  which  the  air  offers  to  motion. 
As  the  resistance  of  the  air  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  velocity,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  point  where  the 
retarding  and  accelerating  forces  will  be  equal,  and  that 
beyond  this,  the  body  will  move  with  a  uniform  veloc- 
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ity,  equal  to  tliat  wliicli  it  ]iad  act^uired  down  to  this 
point. 

The  buoyant  effort  of  tlie  air  is  equal  to  tlie  weight 

of  the  volume  displaced,  or  P^  ;  in    which  P  is  the 

weight  and  D  the  density  of  the  projectile,  and  d  the 
density  of  the  air. 

"When  the  projectile  meets  with  a  resistance  equal  to 
its  weight,  we  shall  have, 


PI 


-|-)=^,i?v(i+^);  (15) 

in  which  the  weight  of  the  displaced  air  is  transferred 
to  the  first  member  of  the  equation.  As  the  density 
of  the  air  is  very  slight  compared  to  that  of  lead  or 

iron,  the   materials  of  which  projectiles  are  made,  yy 

may  be  neglected.     Making  this  change,  and  substitu- 

4 
ting  for  P,  —-Trli^D  {g  having  been  divided  out  of  the 

second  member,  should  be  omitted  in  the  first),  the  ex- 
pression for  the  firwl  velocity  reduces  to 

The  resistance  on  the  entire  projectile  for  a  velocity 

P 

of  1  foot,  is  AttP'^  :  dividing  this  by  — ,  or  the  mass,  we 

get  the  resistance  on  a  unit  of  mass, 
3  have, 

1         ylrri?*  ^  P 

-^^-,or2^.=-j^^. 
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Substituting  for  P  its  value  in  the  equation  of  verti- 
,  we  have, 


<^^% 


fi'om  which  we  see  that  -y  depends  only  on  g  ;  but 

hence,  the  final  velocity  of  a  projectile  falling  in  ike  avi- 
is  direoUy  proportioned  to  the  product  of  its  Mmnet&r 
and  density,  amd  invers^  proportional  to  the  deTisity  of 
the  o/ir,  which  is  a  factor  of  A. 

The  expression  for  the  value  of  (e)  shows,  that  the  re- 
ta/i'ding  effect  of  the  ai/r  is  less  on  the  larger  and  denser 
projectiles.  To  adapt  it  to  an  oblong  projectile  of  the 
pointed  form,  the  value  of  i?  should  be  increased,  (inas- 
much as  its  weight  is  increased  in  proportion  to  its  cross 
section,)  while  that  of  ^  should  be  diminished.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  for  the  same  calibre^  an  oblong  pro- 
jectile will  he  less  retarded  Try  ifie  air  than  one  of  spheri- 
cal form,  and  consequently  with  an  equal  and  perhaps 
less  initial  velocity  its  range  will  be  greaier. 

The  value  of  {c)  for  service  projectiles  will  be  found 
ready  calculated  in  the  tables  of  fire,  in  Chap.  XIII. 

LOSS  OF  VELOCITY  BY  RESISTANCE  OF 
THE  AIR 

416.  Equations  o«  motion.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  velocity  which  a  projectile  loses  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  in  moving  through  a  certain  dis- 
tance, jc,  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  disregarded ;  in 
which  case  the  trajectory  described  will  be  a  right  line. 
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Let  F"  be  the  initial  velocity,  and  v  the  remaining  ve- 
locity at  the  end  of  the  distance  w. 

The  expression  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  is,  as  we 
have  seen. 

But  "vve  know  that  the  retarding  force  of  the  air  is  equal 
to  the  mass  of  the  projectile  against  which  it  acts,  multi- 
plied "by  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the  velocity, 
regarded  as  a  function  of  the  time,  with  its  sign  changed, 
and  that  —  is  the  mass  of  the  projectile.  We  have, 
therefore. 

Recollecting  that  F^--7,Ii^D.  and  that  2c=^'^,  the 

3  '  agA' 

equation  reduces  to, 

Integrating  this  equation  between  the  limits  0  and  cc, 
which  correspond  to  Y  and  -y,  we  have, 

'-%~v)-l^^''^-^r  (18) 

^+  V 
To  obtain  a  relation  between  the  space  and  velocity. 

we  have  v—--i  ovdt= — ;  substituting  this  in  the  equa- 
te v  ° 

tiou  for  the  intensity  of  the  retarding  force,  and  reduc- 
ing, we  have, 


^(}4 
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Integrating  between  the  same  limits  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  we  have, 

a,=  2clog!-^ov   l-^^=(l  +  S^e^'        (19) 


Solving  this  equation  with  reference  to  v,  we  have, 


i+T 


C+T>-- 


(20) 


Substituting,  in  equation  (18),  s;  for  its  value  given 
in  equation  (19),  we  have, 

(21) 


\v     Vj    r 


The  logarithms  in  the  above  equations  belong  to  the 
Napierian  system,  and  are  obtained  by  multipljdng  the 
correaponding  common  logarithm  by  2.3026:i?=2.713. 

ProGtical  rmna/rks.  Equation  (19)  gives  the  space 
passed  over  by  a  certain  projectile  when  the  velocities 
at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  flight,  are  known. 

Equation  (20)  gives  the  remaining  velocity  when  the 
initial  velocity  and  the  space  passed  over  are  known. 

Equation  (31)  gives  the  time  of  flight  when  the  ve- 
locities at  the  beginning  and  end  and  the  space  passed 
over,  are  known. 

The  distance  at  which  the  velocity  T^is  reduced  to  «, 
and  the  duration  of  the  trajectory,  being  proportional  to 
c,  are  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  diame- 
ter and  density  of  the  projectile,  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  density  of  the  air.  This  fact  shows  the 
great  advantage,  in  point  of  range,  to  be  derived  from 
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using  large  projectiles  ovei  sitwU  ones,  of  solid projec- 
Uhs  m)er  IwUow  ones,  of  leaden  ptojeotiles  over  iron 
ones,  amd  of  oUong projectiles  oiei  loniid  ones. 


FORM   OF  PROJECTILE. 

417.  Theory.  "When  a  body  moves  through  the  air, 
the  gaseous  particles  in  front  are  crowded  upon  each 
other  until  they  meet  ■with  a  certain  resistance,  after 
which  they  move  off  laterally,  and  finally  pass  around 
and  arrange  themselves  in  rear  of  the  moving  body. 
It  is  evident  that  the  difference  of  the  densities,  or 
pressures,  front  and  rear,  depends  on  the  velocity  with 
which  the  displaced  particles  rearrange  themselves  after 
displacement ;  and  this,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  shape, 
and  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  moving  body.  The 
best  form  for -a  projectile  can  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment, as  theory  and  experiment  do  not  agree  in 
their  results. 

According  to  theory,  if  a  plane  of  given  area  be 
moved  through  the  air,  it  meets  with  a  resistance 
which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  that  of  motion. 

The  experiments  of  Hutton  with  low  velocities  show 
that  this  is  only  true  in  cases  of  0"  and  90° ;  that  from 
90"  up  to  50"  or  60",  the  resistance  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  sine ;  beyond  this,  it  decreases  a  little  more 
rapidly  than  the  sine,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  square 
of  the  sine : 
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For  an  angle  of  22"  it  is  only  ^  the  resistance  proportional  to  the  sine. 


418.  Esp«riiiients  of  Huttoit  and  Borda.  Tie  fol- 
lowing are  tlie  results  of  the  experiments  made  hy 
Hutton  and  Borda,  on  the  resistances  experienced  hy 
different  forms  of  solids  moving  through  the  air  with 
velocities  varying  from  3  to  25  feet  per  s 


hdtton's  expeeiments,     vklocity,  10  peet. 

Kind  of  snrfjiee. 

■scr 

TSSS 

1 

No.  1  Hemisphere  (convex 

surface  in  iront), 
No.  2  Sphere, 

No.   3  Cone,   elements  in- 
clined to  the  axis  25°  42', 
No.  4  Disk, 

No.  5  Hemisphere    (piano 

surface  in  front). 
No.  6  Cone  (base  in  front), 

119 
124 

126 
285 

288 
291 

144 

144 

53 

288 

288 
288 

L 

Pig.  136. 

= 

BORDA. 

Kind  of  aurfue. 

Theuretlosi 

1 

No;  1,  Prism,  with  triangular 
base. 

No.  2,      " 

No.  3,      "         semi-ellipse. 

No.  4,      "         ogee, 

100 

52 

43 
39 

100 

23 

50 
41 

Fig.  137. 
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419.  Concinsioni.  The  foregoing  experiments  show: 
1st.  That  the  results  of  theory  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  practice.  2d.  That  rounded  and  pointed  solids  suffer 
less  resistance  from  the  air  than  those  which  present 
flat  surfaces  of  the  same  transverse  area,  "but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sharpest  points  do  not  always  meet  with 
the  least  resistance.  3d.  That  where  the  front  surfaces 
were  the  same,  the  resistance  was  least  with  those  in 
which  the  posterior  surfaces  were  the  flattest.  4th. 
That  the  ogeeval  form,  or  the  form  of  the  present  rifle- 
musket  bullet,  experiences  less  resistance  than  any  other 
tried. 

These  experiments,  as  before  remarked,  were  made 
with  low  velocities,  compared  to  those  which  ordinarily 
actuate  projectiles,  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  them  may  not  be  strictly  applicable  iii  prac- 
tice. Now  that  oblong  projectiles  are  used  in  all  kinds 
of  fire-arms,  it  is  important  to  determine  that  form  which 
vriU  be  least  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  air.  It  is 
evident  that  that  form  will  be  the  best  which,  on  trial, 
is  found  to  give  the  least  value  to  A.  in  equation  (14), 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  give  the  greatest  value  to 
c  in  equation  (31).* 


*  The  author  proposes  tha  follow!^  roetliod  of  determining  the  value  of  c  by  tte 
electro-ballistic  maclime. 

Eatabliah  four  targets  in  the  line  of  fire,  in  such  manner  that  the  Jirsl  shall  be 
near  Uie  piece,  the  seiXmd  shall  be  at  a  distance  x  from  the  first,  the  third  at  a 
distance  2x  from  the  first,  and  the  Jbarlh  at  a  distance  of  4a;  from  the  first ;  let  t,  (, 
and  ("  represent  the  ictervala  of  time  corresponding  to  the  distances  between  the 
targets,  respectiyely ;  let  w  he  the  velowty  at  the  middle  point  between  the  first 
imd  third  lai^ets,  or  at  the  distance  ii\  and  let  it'  he  the  velocitjr  at  the  middle  point 
between  the  first  and  fourth  targets,  or  at  the  distance  2k. 

Ei;iualJon  (21)  becomes 

.     Sc     2c     a;  2c     2a     a 
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TRAJECTOKY  IN  AIR. 

420.  IMfflciilties  of  the  problem.  In  consequence  of 
tlie  variable  nature  of  the  resistance  of  tlie  air,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  integrate  the  differential  equa^ 
tions  of  tlie  real  trajectory,  even  under  tlie  supposition 
tliat  ttis  resistance  varies  in.  as  simple  a  ratio  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  Several  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians have  obtained  expressions  which  approximate 
to  the  true  results,  but  the  expressions  are  generally  too 
complicated  to  be  of  much  practical  valua 

421.  Didioii's  method.  Captain  Didion,  professor 
of  gunnery  in  the  artillery  school  at  Metz,  however, 
furnishes  an  approximate  solution  to  this  difficult  ques- 
tion, which  may  be  used  in  practice.  To  do  this,  he 
considers  the  resistance  of  the  air  equal  to 

and  by  assuming  a  mean  value  for  the  different  inclina- 
tions of  the  elements  of  the  trajectory  to  their  horizon- 
tal projections,  which  makes  -3-  constant,  he  is  able  to 

Since  ^  is  the  same  for  aU  the  distances,  we  have 


erty  to  place  JJ—v  and  1;'=. 
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integrate  the  differential  equations,  and  place  them  un- 
der tlie  following  forms : 

^  a    F    COS.  <f>         ' 

Tan.  e—  tan.0  —  a^rfi ^.J^! 

^   F^cos.V     ' 

i^      ^         n .     _-  Fcos.  i>    1 
Fcos,  ip     '  COS.  e     U' 

The  same  notation  laeing  preserved  as  in  the  equa^ 
tions  in  vacuo  (page  397),  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
equations  in  air  differ  from  those  in  vacuo,  by  the  mul- 
tipliers B,  I,  J),  and  IT,  respectively. 

The  multiplier  £  relates  to  the  fall  of  the  projectile  ; 
I,  to  the  inclination ;  D,  to  the  duration ;  and  JJ,  to  the 

niC  aV 

velocity :  they   are    each  functions  of  —  and  — ':    in 

which  a  is  the  constant  relation  of  the  arc  to  its  projec- 
tion, V,^^  T^cos.  4>,  and  c  and  r  are  co-efficients  of  the 
formula  for  the  resistance  of  the  air.  (See  pages  403 
and  40l6,)     The  general  expression  for  a  particular  mul- 

(aX  a  V\ 
- — ;  — '- 1- 
C    '      7-    / 

The  values  B,  I,  I),  and  U,  for  such  values  of  c  and 
r  as  are  likely  to  arise  in  service,  have  been  computed, 
and  arranged  in  tabular  form ;  these  tables,  their  con- 
struction, and  use,  are  explained  in  chapter  XIII. 

So  long  as  the  inclination  of  the  trajectory  is  slight,  » 
differs  but  slightly  from  unity;  for  an  angle  of  15"  it 
does  not  exceed  0.01 ;  and  as  it  only  enters  into  the 
term  which  relates  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  eiTor 
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does  not  exceed  a  pressure  corresponding  to  0.25  in.  in 
tlie  height  of  the  barometer ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  unity,  and  ■ — ■  reduces  to  --.     The  same  with 

aV,            a  Feos..^  ,  .  „„ 

regard  to ,  or ■;  as  a  cos.  ^,  when  0  =  10", 

differs  only  about  0.01  from  unity  ;  and  this  expression 

Y 

may  be  reduced  to  - — .     When  the  angle  of  projection 

does  not  exceed  3",  cos.  4,  differs  only  .001  from  unity, 
and  we  can  everywhere  replace  Y  coa  ^  by  V.  Under 
COS.  <t> 


have   v=^  -—,  which  is  the  same  as  if  motion  took  place 

in  a  horizontal  plane. 

All  cases  of  the  movement  of  projectiles  which  occiu- 
in  practice,  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes : 
1st,  When  the  angle  of  projection  la  slight,  or  does  not 
exceed  3°,  as  in  the  ordinary  fire  of  guns,  howitzers,  and 
small-arms ;  2d,  When  the  angle  of  projection  is  greater 
than  this,  but  does  not  exceed  10"  or  15",  as  in  ricochet 
fire,  (fee. ;  3d,  When  the  angle  of  projection  exceeds  16", 
as  in  the  fire  of  mortars. 

422.  l8t  Class.  M)r  small  cmgles  of  projection,  as  in 
guns,  Iwwitz&rs,  and  smalla-rms. 

For  slight  variations  of  the  angle  of  projection  above 
or  below  the  horizon,  the  form  of  the  trajectory  may  be 
considered  constant ;  and  when  the  object  is  but  slightly 
raised  above,  or  depressed  below  the  horizontal  plane, 
it  may  be  considered  as  in  this  plane. 

In  consequence  of  the  windage,  and  the  balloting  of 
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the  projectile  wMcli  results  from  it,  the  projectile  does 
not  always  leave  the  bore  in  the  direction  of  the  axis. 
The  angle  formed  by  the  line  of  departure  and  the  axis 
of  the  piece,  is  called  the  wngle  of  d&pwrtwre.  For  guns 
in  good  condition,  the  vertical  deviations  do  not  exceed 
5',  and  for  howitzers  10';  the  side  deviations  never  ex- 
ceed 4'  80".  To  obtain  exact  results,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  correct  the  angle  of  projection  for  the  angle 
of  departure,  when  the  latter  is  known. 

TT      1  1  ■    .  ,  1    C08.rf) 

Under  the  supposition  that  a,  cos.  ^  and  ■ ~    are 

each  equal  to  unity,  the  equations  of  the  trajectory  in 
air  may  be  i-educed  to — 

j,=3,tan.*_||l_jS,-  (23) 

Tan.9=tan.,(,-p'-?jJ;  (23) 


t=yD;  (24) 


(25) 


Knowing  the  weight  and  diameter  of  the  projectile,  e 
can  be  calculated  by  the  formula    c= if  it   be 

not  found .  in  the  table  which    accompanies   it.     "We 

m  V 

know  -  and  — .  and  by  means  of  the  taljles  can  deter- 
c  r  -^ 

mine  the  desired  values  of  _5,  I,  D,  and  U. 

Of  the  three  things,  the"  initial  velocity,  V,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object,  J^  and  the  angle  of  projection,  0,  two 
being  known,  to  determine  the  third. 

1st.  To  determine  the  angle  of  projection,  <p. — Make 
^—0  in  equation  (22),  and  solve  it  with  reference  to 
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tan.  ^,  we  have, 

Meampk. — ^Find  the  angle  of  projection  necessary  to  throw  a 
12-pdr.  shot  1800  feet,  with  an  initial  velocity  of  1500  feet.     We 

^  „         X      1800  V      1500 

have  F=^1600  feet;  -  =  ——=0.5336- 
'  c      3370 

32.17 
2     '  1500' ' 
r  05'. 

2d.  To  determme  the  initial  velocity,  V,  make  y— 0, 
in  equation  (32),  solve  it  with  reference  to  V,  and  mul- 
tiply both  members  by  -,  we  have. 


-^/T 


tan.  ^ 


Having  tlte  values  of  —  and  q,  seek  in  table  (5)  for 

the  value  of  — ,  the  value  of  — ,  which  gives  that  of  q: 
c  r 

multiply —  by  1427  and  we  shall  have  V. 
r 

Meample. — Find  the  initial  velocity  of  a  I2-poundeT  shot  which, 
fired  under  an  aagle  of  1"  05',  has  a  range  of  1800  feet. 
1  /Te.08xI800     „„^„„ 


1427    Y         0.01864 
—  =  1.05.      r=1.05  X  1427  =  1498.35  feet. 

3d.  To  determine  the  rmig'e,  X. — ^Make  y— 0  in  equa- 
tion (22),  obtain  the  value  of  X,  and  divide  both  mem- 
bers of  the  equation  by  <?,  we  have, 
X-^__  tan.  0  F'_ 
G  c\g 
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Having  the  Initial  velocity,  V,  and  angle  of  projec- 
tion, ^,  we  can  determine,—  and^/  seek  in  table  (4), 

y  TT 

for  the  value  of  . — ,  that  of  — ,  which  gives  p ;  having 

— ,  multiply  it  by  <?,  and  we  have  JC. 


—Find  the  range  of  a  12-pdr.  ball,  fii-ed  imdor  a 
1°  05',  with  an  initial  velocity  of  ISOO  feet. 


=  3370; -—=1.0511;   tan.  <^=0.OI864. 


0.01864      1500^ 


=.i;S40;X=.fl340 


X  3370=^1800  feet. 

Tlie  alight  discrepancies  in  the  three  preceding  results,  arise  from 
the  neglected  decimals. 

In  firing  spherical  case-shot,  it  is  important  not  only 
to  know  the  time  of  flight,  .in  order  to  regulate  the  fuze, 
but  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  projectile  will  have 
sufficient  remaining  velocity  to  render  the  impact  of  the 
contained  projectilea  effective. 

4thv  The  twie  of  flight  can  be  obtained  from  equar 

tion  (24),  or,  t-^^f=D.     Knoiving  —  and  — ,  we  can  ob- 
tain the  corresponding  value  of  D  from  table  (3). 

Example. — Find  the  time  of  flight  of  a  12-piir.  spherical  case-shot 
for  a  distance  of  1500  yards,  the  initial  velocity  being  1500  feet. 
X     4500     ,  „„..    V     1500 


5th.  T}i£  renimmng  velocity  can  be  obtained  from 
27 
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equation  (26),  or,  v~y=.     Knowing  ■ — and  — ,  obtain 

from  table  (3)  the  corresponding  value  of  TT. 

Example — Find  the  remainiDg  velocity  of  a  12-pdr.  spherical  case- 
shot  at  the  distance  of  1500  yards,  the  initial  velocity  being  1500  feet. 

J=15??_1.32!,-I_  1.061;  !7_2.88S,  ,_l^_52o6el. 
C      3370  r  3.883 

This  velocity  is  more  than  safflciontfor  a  mnBtet-buUet  to  disable  an 

animate  object  at  the  distance  of  1600  yds. 

423.  3d  class.  F<yf  angles  of  prq^ection  7wt  esoceed- 
mg  10"  or  15",  as  in  the  ricochet  fire  of  guns,  howitzers, 
cmd  morta/ps. 

The  fonnulas  are : 

•y— a?  tan.d— ^  -^y^ ^B  (26) 

taii.e— tan.^— (7-^^^ — —Z  (27) 

V  ^CO8.*0  ^      ■' 

t=-^'^D.  (28) 


(29) 


'  £/c6s.9 ' 


If  the  object  be  on  a  level  with  the  piece,  the  solu- 
tion of  this  class  of  problems  is  the  same  as  those  of 
class  1st,  when  the  angle  is  very  small ;  if  not,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  substitute  for  T^  F]  —  Fcos.  ^,  and  after 
having  obtained  V^,  divide  it  by  the  cos.  ^,  which 
gives  V. 

The  object  being  situated  at  the  distance  a  from  the 
piece,  and  at  the  distance  b  above  the  horizontal  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  muzzle,  is  seen  under 

an  angle  of  elevation  e,  for  which  tan.e^;-.     One  of  the 
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two  things,  the  initial  velocity  or  angle  of  projection 
being  known,  to  determine  the  other. 

1st.  To  determine  the  initial  velodPy,  V.     Snbatitnte 
in  equation  (26)  the  co-ordinates  a  and  h,  and  Y^;  solve 

it  with  reference  to  V  ;  substitute  tan,  s  for  -,    and    di- 

a 

vide  both  members  by  r,  we  have, 

_^^i   /     "f 

'iB       -r  y  tan.^— tan^^^* 
Having  the  value  of  q,  seek  in  table  (5)  for  the  known 

value  of  -,  the  value  of  — ^  corresponding  to  it,  and  mul- 
tiplying by ,  we  shall  have  V, 

eos.0 

ExaTnple. — Find  the  initial  velocity  of  an  8-incli  siege-Iiowitaer  shell, 

whic&,  being  fired  under  an  angle  of  12",  will  strike  an  object  situated 

1,000  feet  from,  and  20  feet  above,  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 

20 
Tan.0=O.2125;  tan.s=— —=0,0200;  tan.i^i — tan,e=0,1925; 

^  'c       3570  '^     1427  Y       o.l925 

=  313  feet. 


2d.  To  determi/m  the  migh  of  projection.  The  result 
will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth,  if  we  substitute,  in 
equation  (26),  F'for  T^,  or  F"co9. 0;  and  solving  it  with 
reference  to  tan.  0,  we  have, 

tan.d)::=tan.  e+  ^^  B. 

in  which  we  substitute  for  B  its  value,  coiTesponding 
to  -  and  — ,  obtained  from  table  (1). 
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Example. — What  angle  of  projection  is  necessary  for  an  S-incli 
siege-howitzer  shell  to  strike  an  object  situated  1000  feet  from,  and 
20  feet  above,  the  iniizKle?     The  initial  velocity  being  313  feet, 

=0.0200  ;  tan.  0= 

424.     3d  class.     pTOp&rties  of  trajectories  under  high 


Aa  a  projectile  rises  in  tlie  ascending  branch  of  its 
trajectory,  its  velocity  is  diminished  by  the  retarding 
effect  of  the  air  and  the  force  of  gravity :  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air  alone,  the  velocity  continues 
to  diminish  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  summit  of 
the  trajectory,  where  it  is  a  minimum ;  and  from  tliis 
point  it  increases,  as  it  descends,  under  the  influence  of 
the  force  -of  gravity,  until  it  becomes  uniform,  which 
event  depends  on  the  diameter  and  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile and  the  density  of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words, 
upon  the  value  of  g. 

The  tTiclination  of  the  trajectory  decreases  from  the 
origin, to  the  summit,  where  it  is  nothing;  it  increases 
in  the  descending  branch  fi-om  the  summit  to  its  ter- 
mination, and  if  the  ground  did  not  interpose  an  ob- 
stacle, it  would  become  vertical  at  an  infinite  distance. 
An  element  of  the  trajectory  in  the  descending  branch 
has  a  greater  inclination  than  the  corresponding  element 
of  the  ascending  branch. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  trajectory  in  air  is  an  expoten- 
tial  curve  with  two  asymptotes;  the_^*(  is  the  axis  of 
the  piece,  which  is  tangent  to  the  trajectory  when  the 
initial  velocity  is  infinite ;  the  second  is  the  vertical  line 
toward  which  the  trajectory  approaches  as  the  hoiizou- 
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tal  component  of  the  velocity  dimimsbes,  and  tlie  effect 
of  tlie  force  of  gravity  increases. 

The  curvature  of  the  trajectory  increases  in  the  as- 
cending branch,  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  summit. 
The  point  of  greatest  curvature  is  situated  nearer  the 
summit  than  the  point  of  minimum  velocity. 

In  the  fire  of  mortar  shells  under  great  angles  of  pro- 
jection, and  at  customary  distances,  the  trajectoi-y  may 
be  considered  as  an  are,  in  which  the  angle  of  fall  is 
slightly  greater  than  the  angle  of  projection.  In  the 
ascending  branch,  the  are  commences  under  an  angle  of 
ip,  and  terminates  under  an  angle  of  0 ;  the  ratio  of  the 
length  of  this  arc  to  its  projection,  or  o,  is  calculated 
for  all  arcs  fi-om  5"  to  75°  and  arranged,  in  groups  of 
fives  in  the  accompanying  table. 

The  value  of  a  is  considered  the  same  in  the  descend- 
ing as  in  the  ascending  branch. 


Altos. 

. 

ARCS. 

a 

ARCS. 

. 

6° 

1.00127 

30" 

1.05306 

55° 

1.27583 

10 

1.00516 

35 

1.07596 

60 

1.38017 

15 

1.01184 

40 

1.10730 

65 

1.53433 

20 

1.02165 

45 

1.U777 

70 

1.77772 

25 

1.03514 

50 

1.20189 

75 

2.20349 

The  multipliers,  -5,  I,  D,  and  the  divisor,  IT,  are  cal- 
culated for  the  values  —  and---,,  and  they    are  em- 

ployed  in  equations  (26),    (27),   (38),  (39),  as  in  the 
preceding  class  of  cases. 

1st.  ^nd  ihs  mit-kd  vdocipy  of  a  mortar  sJteU,  hnow- 
i/ng  the  range  a/nd  angle  of  prelection. 

"We  know  — ,  and  by  solving  equation  (26)  as  before, 
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we  have, 

r       r  V    %9M.<)>    ^ 

Having  determined  tlie  value  of  q,  seek    in  table 

aV  .  .  ad} 

(5)  the  value  of  — -'corresponding  to  it  for  — ;  then 


—What  initial  velocity  is  necessary  to  project  a  10-inch 
shell  1,800  feet,  liuder  an  angle  of  45°  3 

For  a    lO-inch   ahell,   c=467V;    for  45",    a  =  1.148;  --^ 

1.148.1800                         1.148     /iaTosTTgoo   ^,^„„  _    ., 

^ —  ^^0  4418-    o^=- -\  I ^0.13t}9.  By  the 

4677           "-4*1°,    9—  -,437  Y       i_ooOO  ' 

aV 

aid   of  table   (5)   we  find  — ^^3^0.1490;    and    from    tMs  we    get 

^      0.1490.1427        „„„  ,    , 


1.148.0.7071 
2d.  To  determine  the  angh  amd  velocity  of  fall,  and 
the  time  of  flight,  hnmoimg  the  mitial  velocity  and  range. 
Let  the  projectile  be  the  same  ae  in  the  preceding  case. 

J^mmpZe.— We  iave— =0.4418;  and -^^=0.14SO;  from  ta- 
ble (l)  we  Lave  7^1.291 ;  fromtable(2),Z>=1.127;and  P=l,272. 
Substituting  tlie  proper  values  in  equation  (25)  we  have 

The  negative  sign  indicates  that  the  angle  of  fall  is  measured  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  the  angle  of  projection.  Making  the  proper 
substitutions  in  equations  (28)  and  (39),  we  have 

T-      ^^^^      1127-10  95"    ,.^  262.0.7071  _ 
262.0.7071  ■       ■  li272.0:6534 

3d.  To  determine  the  ram,ge,  hnowing  i 
locity  amd  angle  of  projection. 
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aV 

"We  have  a,  and  ';  make    y—o  m  equation  (26)  ; 

solve  it  with  reference  to  X,  and  mnltiply  l>oth  mem- 
bers by  —  ,  and  we  have, 

—  jy= sm.  2fi,—p. 

c  go 

aX  aV 

Having  found  the  value  of  -  - ,  which  for  — ^  gives 

p   (table  4)  ;  multiply  it  by'—,  and  we  have  X. 

Example. — Find  the  range  of  a  10-ineh  mortar  sbell,  the  angle  of 

projection  of  whieh  is  45',  and  the  initial  velocity  is  262  feet. 

aV, 
Cos.  ^— O.TOTl  ;    the   sin.  2i^  =  1.0000;    and  o  =  1.148;      — '  = 

1.148.  333.0.7071 

The  slight  discrepancies  in  these,  as  in  the  preceding 
results,  arise  from  the  neglected  deeimala. 

425.  Coinpari§on  of  trne  and  calculated  trajectories. 

In  coosequence  of  considering  the  inclination  of  the  tra^ 
jectory  as  constant  in  the  preceding  equations,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  is  slightly  underestimated  in  the 
more  inclined  portions  of  the  trajectory,  or  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  and  slightly  overestimated  in  the  less 
inclined  portions,  or  about  the  summit.  It  follows  that 
the  calculated  trajectory  will  at  first  rise  above  the  true 
one,  then  pass  below  it,  and  again  pass  above  it ;  the 
calculated  ranges  will  therefore  be  found  slightly  in 
excess. 

426.  Trajectory  of  oblong  projectile.    From  the  law 
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of  inertia,  a  rifle  projectile  moves  tirougli  the  air  with 
its  axis  of  rotation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore. 
Hence,  it  follows,  that  an  oblong  projectile,  fired  tinder 
a  low  angle  of  projection,  presents  a  greater  surface  to- 
ward the  earth,  and  less  parallel  to  it,  than  a  round 
projectile  of  the  same  weight ;  consequently  the  vertical 
component  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  greater,  and 
the  horizontal  component  less,  in  the  first  ease  than  in 
the  second.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to.  give  an  oblong 
projectile  a  flatter  trajectory  and  longer  I'ange  than  a 
round  one. 

DEVIATION'  OF  PROJECTILES. 

457.  Mature  and  vauses.  The  path  described  by  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  a  projectile,  moving  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity  and  the  tangential  resistance  of  the  air, 
is  called  the  normal  tra^eotory ;  and  it  is  this  trajectory 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  preceding  discussions. 
In  practice,  various  causes  are  constantly  at  work  to 
deflect  a  projectile  from  its  normal  path,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  these  causes,  and  their 
effects. 

AH  deviating  causes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— those  which  act  while  tie  projectile  is  in  the  bore  of 
the  piece,  and  those  which  act  after  the  projectile  has 
l^ft  it.  The  first  class  includes  all  the  causes  which 
affect  the  initial  velocity,  and  give  rotation  to  the  pro- 
jectile ;  the  second  includes  the  action  of  the  air. 

428.  CaH§es  which  alltevt  initial  veloetty.  The  princi- 
pal causes  which  affect  initial  velocity  are  variations  in 
the  weights  of  the  powder  and  projectile,  the  manner 
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of  loading,  the  temperature  of  tlie  piece,  and  the  ballot- 
ing of  the  projectile  along  the  bore.  Experiments  made 
by  firing  siege  and  field  projectiles  into  the  ballistic  pen- 
dulum, show  that,  with  care,  the  mean  variation  in  the 
initial  velocity,  in  a  series  of  fires,  does  not  exceed  20  feet. 

A  variation  of  20  feet  in  initial  velocity  only  produ- 
ces a  variation  of  ;^  a  foot,  in  the  vertical  height  of  the 
trajectory  of  a  12-pdr.  ball,  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards. 

439.  Kotatiou.  The  principal  cause  of  the  deviation 
of  a  projectile  is  its  rotation  combined  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
show  how  rotation  may  be  produced,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond, to  show  how  rotation,  combined  with  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  produces  deviation. 

My  haUoUng.  If  the  projectile  be  spherical  and  ho- 
mogeneous, rotation  is  produced  by  the  bounding  or 
balloting  of  the  ball  in  the  bore,  arising  from  the  wind- 
age. In  this  case  the  axis  of  rotation  is  horizontal,  and 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  ball ;  the  direction 
of  rotation  depends  on  the  side  of  the  projectile  which 
strikes  the  surface  of  the  bore  last ;  if  it  strike  on  the 
upper  .side,  the  front  surface  of  the  projectile  will  move 
upward;  if  on  the  lower  side,  this  surface  will  move 
downward. 

The  velocity  of  rotation  from  this  cause  depends  on 
the  windage,  or  depth  of  the  indentations  in  the  bore, 
the  charge  being  the  same.  It  has  been  found  to  be, 
for  ordinary  windage,  about  30  feet  for  a  24-pdr,  sliell 
fired  with  2|  lbs  of  powder. 

Sy  eccentricity.  If,  from  the  structure  of  the  ball, 
or  from  some  defect  of  manufacture,  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity do  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  figure,  rotation 
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generally  takes  place  around  the  centre  of  gi'avity. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  resultant  of  the 
charge  acts  at  the  centre  of  figure,  while  inertia,  or  re- 
sistance to  motion,  acts  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  The 
axis  of  rotation  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  containing  the  resultant 
of  the  charge  and  the  centres  of  figure  and  gravity.  For 
the  same  charge,  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  proportional 
to  the  lever  arm,  or  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  to  the  resultant  of  the  charge. 

Knowing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
ball  in  the  hore,  it  is  easy  to  foretell  the  direction  and 
Telocity  of  rotation.  In  general  terms,  the  fix)nt  surface 
of  the  projectile  moves  toward  the  side  of  the  bore  on 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  situated,  and  the  velocity 
of  rotation  is  great^t  when  the  line  joining  the  centres 
of  gravity  and  figure  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  bore. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  a  projectile 
is  -found  by  floating  in  a  mercury  bath ;  and  by  an  in- 
strument called  the  eccmtrometer.  The  topmost  point 
of  the  suiface,  when  the  projectile  has  settled  to  a  state 
of  rest  in  the  bath,  marks  one  point  at  which  the  line 
joining  the  centre  of  gravity  and  figui'e  pierces  the  sur- 
face ;  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  along  this 
line  is  determined  by  the  eccentrometer,  which  is  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  balance,  w  being  the  weight  of  the 
projectile,  and  x  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fulcrum  of  the  balance,  and  w'  being  the  weight 
necessary  to  balance  the  projectile,  and  a  its  distance 
from  the  fulcrum,  we  have,  from  the  equality  of  the 
moments— 
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The  position  of  the  projectile, on  the  balance  being 
known,  by  placing  the  marked  point  on  the  surface 
nearest  the  fulcrum,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity becomes  known;  for  if  h  be  the  distance  of  the 
marked  point  from  the  fulcrum,  and  r  the  radius  of  the 
projectile,  a?— J—?"  is  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  gravity  and  figure. 

430.  Tiie  effect  of  rotation.  The  effect  of  rotation  in 
producing  deviation,  may  be  studied  under  three  heads: 
1st.  When  the  projectile  is  spherical  and  concentric. 
2d.  When  it  is  spherical  and  eccentric;  and  3d.  When 
it  is  oblong. 

Gonom^c  projectiles.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a 
homogeneous  spherical  projectile,  rotating  around  a  ver- 
tical axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  A  B  G  D  represent  the  great  circle  cut  out  of 
the  sphere  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and 
suppose  rotation  to  take  place 
in  the  direction  A  G  B,  and  the 
motion'of  translation  in  the  di- 
rection A  B  /  it  is  evident  that 
each  point  of  the  circle  moves 
in  the  direction  A  _S,  with  a  ve- 
locity which  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  translation,  plus 
or  minus  the  component  of  its  velocity  of  rotation  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  A  B,  which  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  the  arc  over  which  the  point  moves  in  a 
unit  of  time,  on  the  line  A  B.  The  points  (7  and  B 
have  the  greatest  velocity  in  the  direction  of  this  line, 
A  B,  and  the  points  A  and  B  the  least.     All  the  points 
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in  the  semi-circle  A  C  B  rotate  in  a  forward  direction, 
and  the  components  of  their  velocities  of  rotation  must 
"be  added  to  that  of  translation ;  while  the  points  in  the 
semicircle  B  D  A  move  backward  in  rotation,  and  the 
components  of  their  velocities  must  be  subtracted  from 
it.  A  body  moving  in  the  air  draws  with  it  a  film  of 
the  particles  which  surronnd  it,  and  these  particles  set 
in  motion  the  adjacent  particles,  and  so  on  from  one 
layer  to  another ;  the  number  of  particles  set  in  motion 
and  their  reaction  on  the  surface  of  the  projectile,  de- 
pend on  the  velocity  of  the  moving  surface;  now  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  surface  A  C  B  moves  with  a 
greater  velocity  than  the  opposite  side,  the  reaction,  or 
pressure  upon  it,  must  be  greater  than  upon  the  latter, 
and  the  projectile  will  be  urged  in  the  direction  0  D. 
?.  Let  A  G  B  I)  represent  the 
great  circle  cut  out  of  an  eccen- 
tric projectile  pei'pendicular  to 
the  axis  of  rotation,  and  contain- 
ing the  centre  of  figure  O,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  O'.  Snp- 
ise  the  motions  of  rotation  and 
5^.  139-  translation  to  take  place   as  in 

the  preceding  case,  it  follows  that  the  same  cause  will 
operate  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  to  deviate  the 
projectile  in  the  direction  O  D  •  but  there  is  another 
and  more  powerful  cause  operating  to  deviate  the  pro- 
jectile in  the  same  direction,  and  that  is,  the  greater 
pressure  on  the  side  A  G  B  arising  from  the  greater 
surface  offered  to  the  air  in  consequence  of  the  eccen- 
tricity. 

Prof.  Magnus'  apparatus.     These  phenomena  may  be 
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easily  illustrated  by  tlie  very  simple  and  iiigenioiis  ap- 
paratus devised  by  Prof.  Magnus,  of  Berlin.  Let  € 
(fig.  140)  represent  a  light  brass  cylinder,  delicately 
suspended  in  a  ring,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
around  its  vertical  axis,  by 
moans  of  a  string,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  top ;  let  this  ring  be 
suspended  at  the  extremity  of 
a  "wooden  lever  S\  which,  in 
turn,  is  suspended  by  a  delicate 
'^"  ^^^'  wire  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it 

may  rotate  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction  ;  let  _P  be  a 
counterpoise,  and  R  the  direction  of  a  strong  current 
of  air  blowing  upon  the  cylinder  from  a  fan-blower. 

It  is  invariably  found,  that  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
will  move  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  side  which 
is  moving  toward  the  cuiTent  of  air  from  the  blower 
(see  direction  of  the  arrows) ;  but  if  there  be  no  rota- 
tion of  the  cylinder,  the  axis  wiU  remain  stationary. 

Oonclusions.  If  a  projectile  be  spherical  and  concen- 
tric, rotation  takes  place  from  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  bore  around  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  effect  will 
be  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  range,  as  the  motion  of 
the  front  surface  is  downward  or  upward. 

If  the  projectile  be  eccentric,  the  motion  of  the  front 
surface  is  generally  toward,  the  side  on  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  situated,  and  the  deviatloii  takes 
place  in  this  direction. 

The  extent  of  the  deviation  for  the  same  charge,  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity;  the 
horizontal  deviation  being  the  greatest  when  the  centres 
of  g^a^^ty  and  figure  are  In  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the 
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line  which  joins  them  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  piece ;  the  vertical  deviation  will  be  the  greatest 
when  these  centres  are  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  line 
which  joins  them  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece.  If  the  axis  of  rotation  coincide  with  the  tangent 
to  the  trajectory  throughout  the  Aight,  all  points  of  the 
surface  have  the  same  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  translation,  and  there  will  be  no  deviation. 
This  explains  why  it  is  that  a  rifle-projectile  moves 
through  the  air  more  accurately  than  a  projectile  from 
a  smooth-bored  gun. 

In  the  experiments  of  Major  Wade  with  32-pdr.  field- 
shells,  made  purposely  eccentric,  the  difference  of  the 
extreme  lateral  deviations,  produced  by  placing  the 
centre  of  gravity  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
amounted  to  100  yds.,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  range. 

The  experiments  of  Captain  Dahlgren  with  service  32- 
pdr.  halls,  show  the  following  results  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  placed  in  different  positions  in  the  verti- 
cal plane  through  the  axis  of  the  bore. 


CENTRE    0 

90°  dowi 


VERTICAL    I 

Inward.  45"  up.  e 


In  accurate  firing,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  true  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity :  in  ricochet 
firing  over  smooth  water,  the  number  of  grazes  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  placing,  in  loading,  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  above  or  below  the  centre  of  figure. 

The  first  person  to  call  attention  to  the  deviation 
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produced  by  rotation,  was  Robins,  who  illustrated  it  by 
bending  a  musket-barrel  to  the  right,  and  firing  through 
a  succession  of  paper  screens ;  the  projectile  was  observed 
to  deviate,  first  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  muzzle  was  pointed,  and  then  to  the  left,  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  side  of  the  projectile  which 
rotates  toward  the  front. 

431.  Deviation  of  oblong  projectiles.  The  cause  of 
the  deviation  of  an  oblong  rifle  pro- 
jectile is  quite  different  from  one  of 
spherical  form.  An  oblong  projec- 
tile moving  in  the  air  is  acted  upon 
Pig.  ui.  "by  lyfQ  rotary  forces,  viz. ;  one  which 

gives  it  its  normal  rotary  motion  around  its  axis  of  pro- 
gression, and  another  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  deflection  of  the  axis  of  progression 
from  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity, does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  but 
above  or  below  it,  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
jectile. From  a  law  of  mechanics,  a  body  thus  circum- 
stanced, will  not  yield  fuUy  to  either  of  the  forces  that 
thus  aot  upon  it,  but  its  apex  will  move  off  with  a 
slow  uniform  motion  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  vertical 
plane,  depending  on  the  relative  direction  of  the  two 
rotary  forces.  If  the  action  of  these  forces  be  contin- 
ued sufficiently  long,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  axis  of  the 
projectile  before  referred  to,  describes  a  cone  around  a 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  inertia  and  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Owing  to  the  short  duration  of  the  flight  of  an  oi-di- 
nary  projectile,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  first 
pai't  of  this  conical  motion.    If  the  projectile  rotates  in 
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the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  to  the  eye  of  the 
marksman,  and  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  of  the  air 
pass  above  the  centre  of  inertia,  aa  it  does  in  the  service 
hullet  with  a  conoidal  point,  see  fig.  141,  then  the  point 
of  the  projectile  will  move  to  the  right,  which  brings 
the  left  side  of  the  projectile  obliqnely  in  contact  with 
the  current  of  the  air.  The  effect  of  this  position  with 
reference  to  the  air,  will  be  to  generate  a  component 
force  that'  will  ^xpge  the  projectile  to  the  right  of  the 
plane  of  fire,  as  a  vessel  sailing  on  the  wind  has  a  mo- 
tion to  the  leeward. 

If  the  bore  be  grooved  with  a  left-handed  twist,  the 
deviation  will  be  to  the  left  of  the  plane  of  fire,  as  has 
been  shown  by  actual  experiment.  This  peculiar  devi- 
ation was  called  by  the  French  officers  that  first  observed 
it,  "  derivatwn^''  or  "  drifV  That  it  is  not  produced  by 
the  effect  of  the  recoil  on  the  shoulder  of  the  marksman, 
as  some  assert,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  drift  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  distance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  drift  at  different  dis- 
tances, for  the  French  rifle,  model  of  1842,  with  a  twist 
of  4.37  feet,  and  a  bullet  with  a  single  groove : 


Distances  in 
yards. 

218 

e. 

431 

«e 

™ 

765 

SU 

984 

1093 

1312 

u. 

Drift  in  feet 
and  inches. 

.6" 

IM' 

^ 

3',0' 

4'.9" 

r.f,' 

n'.e" 

,.a- 

«-..- 

.,,- 

«,:r 

In  consequence  of  the  reduced  calibre  and  twist,  the 
drift  of  our  present  rifle-musket  projectiles  is  less  than 
the  foregoing.  The  mean  drift  of  40  shots  fired  from 
two  service  rifle-muakets,  at  a  distance  of  1,150  yds.,  in 
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a  perfectly  calm  day,  was  about  18  feet ;  not  a  single 
sliot  deviated  to  the  left  of  the  point  aimed  at.* 

Effect  of  wind.  The  deviating  effect  of  wind  de- 
pends on  its  force,  and  its  direction  with  regard  to  the 
plane  of  Are  ;  generally  speaking,  large  and  heavy  pro- 
jectiles, moving  with  high  velocities,  are  deviated  less 
than  those  of  contrary  character.  It  is  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  effect  of  the  wind  in  any  particular  case ; 
in  maldng  allowance  for  it,  therefore,  the  gunner  should 
be  guided  by  experience  and  judgment.  For  the  same 
projectile,  velocity,  and  wind,  the  deviation  varies  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  range. 

482.  Sumraarr  of  deviating  causes.  The  following 
summary  may  be  considered  as,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
causes  of  deviation  of  cannon  and  small-arm  projectiles. 

let.  From,  the  construction  of  the  piece.  These  causes 
are,  wrong  position  of  the  sight ;  bore  not  of  the  true 
size ;  crooked  barrel ;  too  hard  on  the  trigger ;  wind- 
age ;  the  recoil ;  and  spring  of  the  barrel. 

2d.  From  the  charge  of  ptyuodei:  Improper  weight ; 
form  of  grain  and  variable  quality  of  the  powder ;  in- 
jury from  dampness ;  more  or  less  ramming ;  sticking 
along  the  bore  from  foulness  and  dampness. 

3d.  From  the  projectile.  Not  of  the  exact  size,  shape, 
or  weight ;  disfiguration  in  loading,  or  on  leaving  the 
bore ;  eccentricity. 

4th.  From  the  atmosphsre,  (&g.  The  effect  of  wind ; 
variations  in  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  density  of 

*  The  subject  of  drift  haa  been  ?a\\j  exposed  in  a  learned  analytical  investigatioa  bj- 
General  Barnard,  of  ihs  ei^ineer  corps,  who  sliows  that  it  is  a  particular  caae  of  the 
gyroscope.  It  has  also  been  eiplalnei  exparimentally  by  Professor  Magnus,  of  Berlin, 
a  copy  of  whose  apparatus  may  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy. 
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tlie  air;  position  of  the  sun  as  regards  tlie  effect  on 
tlie  aim;  difference  of  level  between  tte  object  and 
piece ;  and  rotation  of  the  earth. 

The  latter  source  of  deviation  arises,  1st.  From  the 
fact  that  all  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  move  with  different  angu- 
lar velocities;  and  2d.  That  when  a  body  is  thrown 
from  one  point  to  another,  it  carries  with  it  the  angu- 
lar velocity  with  which  it  started.  Applying  these 
facts,  it  is  found  that  a  projectile  will  deviate  to  the 
right  of  the  object,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  fire,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  depending  on 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  on  the  time  of  flight  and 
the  range  of  the  projectile. 

Poisson  has  shown  that  a  12-inch  shell  weighing 
200  lbs.,  fired  under  an  angle  of  45°,  with  an  initial 
velocity  of  900  feet,  will  deviate  from  1.3  to  30  feet  to 
the  right  of  the  object — ^the  range  being  about  4,400 
yards. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

LOADING,  POISTING,  ASD  DISCHAR6ISG  FIRE- 
ARMS. 

433.  Loading.  Ill  loading  guns  and  liowitzers,  the 
powder  is  carefully  put  up  in  a  cartridge-bag  of  woollen 
cloth,  wMch  is  either  attached  to,  or  carried  separate 
from  the  projectUe,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 
projectile.  In  ramming  a  chaise,  only  a  sufficient  force 
should  be  used  to  send  it  home,  as  the  spaee  which  the 
powder  occupies  affects  the  initial  velocity.  In  loading 
mortars,  the  powder  is  poured  from  the  cartridge-bag 
iato  the  chamber,  and  levelled  with  the  hand ;  the  shell 
is  then  carefully  lowered  upon  it  with  the  hooks, 

434.  Precautions.  After  a  piece  has  been  discharged 
the  bore  should  be  well  sponged,  to  extinguish  any 
burning  fragments  of  the  cartridge  that  may  remain ; 
and  to,  prevent  the  current  of  air  from  fanning  any 
burning  fiagmenta  that  may  collect  in  the  vent,  it 
should  be  kept  firmly  closed  with  a  thumb-stall  in  the 
operation  of  sponging.  Experience  shows  that  the  use 
of  a  wet  sponge  is  dangerous,  as  it  contributes  to  form, 
from  the  fragments  of  the  cartridge-bag,  a  substance 
which  retains  fire. 

435.  Use  of  projectiles  not  suited  to  the  bore.  It  uiay 
be  sometimes  necessary  to  fire  projectiles  that  are  either 
very  much  smaller  or  larger  than  the  bore. 

If  it  be  desired  to  use  a  gun-shell,  or  solid  shot,  which 
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is  mucli  smaller  than  tlie  bore,  it  is  strapped  to  a  stout 
sabot  wliicb  fits  the  bore  ;  if  a  mortar-shell,  it  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  bore  by  means  of  wedges,  and  the 
surrounding  space  is  flUed  up  with  earth. 

Mortar-shells  are  fired  from  guns  and  howitzers,  by 
digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  20  inches  deep,  and 
placing  in  it  two  pieces  of  stout  plank  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45",  for  the  support  of  the  breech ;  the  chase 
is  supported  on  a  movable  wedge,  which  rests,  on  skids 
firmly  secured  with  platform  stakes;*  the  charge  of 
powder  is  then  inserted  in  the  bore,  and  the  projectile 
ig  placed  on  the  muzzle,  and  secured  by  passing  strings 
over  it,  and  tying  their  ends  to  a  rope,  which  encircles 
the  neck  of  the  chase. 

Pieces  fired  in  this  way  should  be  elevated  40"  or 
45";  thus  situated,  the  fuze  of  the  8-inch  mortar-shell 
takes  fire  from  very  small  charges ;  but  the  10-ineh  fuze 
should  be  primed  with  strands  of  quick-match,  which 
are  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  shell. 

POINTING. 

To  point  or  aim  a  fire-arm  is,  to  give  it  such  direction 
and  elevation  that  the  projectile  shall  strike  the  object. 
To  do  this  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  line  of  sight,  line  of 
fire,  trajectory,  &c. 

436.  Definitions.  The  line  of  sight  is  the  right  line 
containing  the  guiding  points  of  the  sights.  The  sights 
are  two  pieces,  A  and  B,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 

*PiecBa  that  hare  beett  (iiaabled  by  breaking  off  a  trunnion,  may  be  fired  in 
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gun,  the  situation  of  which  with  regard  to  the  axis  of 
the  bore  is  known.  'Yh^froTd  sight  is  situated  near  the 
mnzzle,  or  on  the  right  rimbase,  and  is  generally  fixed ; 
the  rear  sight  is  placed  near  the  breech,  aod  is  mOT- 
able  in  a  vertical,  and  sometimes  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. The  natural  Une  of  sigM  is  the  line  of  sight 
nearest  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  the  others  are  called  ai'ti- 
£cial  lines  of  sight. 

The  l/iTie  of  fire  is  the  axis  of  the  bore  prolonged  in 
the  direction  of  the  muzzle,  or  O'D. 

The  amgle  of  fi/re  is  the  angle  included  between  the 
line  of  fire  and  horizon ;  on  account  of  the  balloting 
of  the  projectile,  the  angle  of  fire  is  not  always  equal 
to  the  angle  of  departure,  or  projection.  See  section 
268. 

The  am^le  cf  sight  is  the  angle  included  between 
the  line  of  sight  and  line  of  fire ;  angles  of  sight  are 
divided  into  natural  and  artificial  angles  of  sight,  cor- 
responding to  the  natural  and  artificial  lines  of  sight 
which  enclose  them. 

Th.^  plane  of  fire  is  tlie  vertical  plane  containing  the 
line  of  fire. 

'Yh'^  plane  of  sigJit  is  the  vertical  plane  containing  the 
line  of  sight. 

^\%  p<ymtM(mh  is  the  point  at  which  the  line  of  sight 
intersects  the  trajectory,  or  P.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
line  of  sight  intersects  the  trajectoiy  at  two  points,  € 
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and  P;  but,  in  practice,  tlie  point  P  is  only  considered. 
The  distance,  £  P,  is  called  the  point-blank  distance. 

The  natural  point-Uank  corresponds  to  the  natural 
line  of  sight ;  all  other  point-blanks  are  called  a/rtijioial 
point-blmiks.  In  speaking  of  the  point-blank  of  a 
piece,  the  natural  line  of  sight  is  supposed  to  be  hori- 
zontal. 

In  the  Britisb  service,  the  point-blank  distance  is  the 
distance  at  which  the  projectile  strikes  the  level  ground 
on  which  the  carriage  stands,  the  axis  of  the  piece  be- 
ing horizontal.  It  is  evident  that  this  definition  of 
point-blank  distance  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  power 
of  the  piece  than  the  former,  which  makes  it  depend  on 
the  form  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  on  the  charge. 

As  the  angle  of  sight  A  ^  C"  is  increased,  the  point- 
blank  distance  is  Increased ;  as  it  is  diminished,  the  in- 
tersections of  the  line  of  sight  and  trajectory  approach 
each  other  until  they  unite,  when  the  line  of  sight  and 
trajectory  are  tangent  to  each  other;  beyond  this,  the 
point-blank  is  imaginaiy. 

As  the  angle  of  fire  increases,  the  force  of  gravity 
acts  more  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  projection,  and 
the  point-blank  distance  is  dumnished,  until  at  90"  it 
becomes  zero.  Under  an  angle  of  depression,  the  force 
of  gravity  acts  more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  gravity, 
and  the  point-blank  distance  is  increased,  becoming  in- 
finite when  the  angle  of  depression  is  equal  to  90"  minus 
the  angle  of  sight. 

In  ordinary  firing,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  trajec- 
tory changes  its  position  with  reference  to  the  lines  of 
sight  and  fire,  for  angles  of  elevation  and  depression, 
less  than  15".     In  aiming  at  an  object,  therefore,  the 
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<i  of  which  is  less  than.  1 5",  aim  as  thongh 
it  were  in.  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  piece. 

For  the  same  piece,  the  point-blank  distance  in- 
creases with  the  charge  of  powder ;  for  the  same 
initial  velocity,  a  large  projectile  has  a  greater  point- 
blank  distance  than  a  small  one ;  a  solid  shot  tlian  a 
hollow  one;  an  oblong  projectile  than  a  round  one  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  varies  with  the  value  of  c,  before  re- 
ferred to. 

Range  is  the  distance  at  which  a  projectile  first 
strikes  the  ground  on  which  the  carriage  is  situated: 
extrems  rmige  is  the  distance  to  the  point  at  which  the 
projectile  is  brought  to  a  state  of  rest. 

437.  Pointing  gmis  and  Iiotvitzers.  In  pointing 
guns  and  howitzers  under  ordinary  angles  of  elevation, 
the  piece  is  first  directed  toward  the  object,  and  then 
elevated  to  suit  the  distance.  The  accuracy  of  the  aim 
depends — 1st.  On  the  fact  that  the  object  is  situated  in 
the  plane  of  sight;  2d.  That  the  projectile  moves  in 
the  plane  of  fire,  and  that  the  planes  of  sight  and  fire 
coincide,  or  are  parallel  and  near  to  each  other;  and 
3d.  On  the  accuracy  of  the  elevation. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  depends  on  the  eye  of 
the  gunner,  and  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  the  sights ; 
the  errors  under  this  head  are  of  but  little  practical  im- 
portance. 

When  the  trunnions  of  the  piece  are  horizontal,  and 
the  sights  are  properly  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
piece,  the  planes  of  sight  and  fire  will  coincide;  but 
when  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  inclined,  and  the 
natural  line  of  sight  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  bore, 
the  planes  are  neither  parallel  nor  coincident,  and  the 
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aim  will  he  incorrect.  If  the  natural  line  of  sigiit  be 
made  parallel  to  tlie  line  of  flre,  by  making  tlie  height 
of  the  front  sight  equal  to  the  dispai't  of  the  piece,  the 
planea  of  eight  and  fire  will  be  parallel,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  breech 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  axletree 
makes  with  the  horizon.  To  show  this,  let  the  circle 
A  C  B  D  represent  the  section  of  the  breech  of  the 
piece  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  axis, 
and  C'  the  projection  of  the  natural 
hue  of  sight  upon  this  plane;  let  A' 
B'  be  the  inclined  position  of  the 
axletree,  or  tmnnions,  O'  marks  the 
revolved  position  of  the  natural  line 

Pig-  143.  ^jf    gjgjj^^    ^^^    Q>  J)>    ^J^g    ^j.^g    ^^   j]jg 

plane  of  sight,  which  is  parallel  to  O  D,  the  trace  of  the 
plane  of  fire.  As  the  lines  of  sight  and  fire  are  paral- 
lel in  their  revolved  position,  the  planes  of  sight  and 
fire  must  also  be  parallel.  The  angle  GOO'  =  BOB\ 
therefore  00'^=  (9(7' sin.  BOB'.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
with  this  arrangement  of  the  front  sight,  the  error  oi 
pointing  can  never  exceed  the  radius  of  the  breech. 
By  an  inspection  of  the  figure,  it  wiU  also  be  seen,  that 
in  the  revolved  position  of  the  line  of  sight,  the  eleva- 
tion is  diminished  by  a  small  quantity,  which  is  equal 
to  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  00'. 

By  referring  to  the  construction  of  the  pendulum 
hausse,  on  page  255,  we  see  that  if  its  centre  of  motion 
coincide  with  the  point  O',  and  the  scale  coincide  with 
the  line'  O'  D',  the  error  of  aiming  with  an  artificial 
line  of  sight  is  practically  no  greater  than  with  the 
natural  line  of  sight. 
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If  the  natural  line  of  sight  be  not  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  piece,  the  planes  of  sight  and  fire  intersect 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  muzale ;  hence,  it  follows, 
that  as  the  object  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  sight,  the 
projectile  will  deviate  from  the  object  to  the  side  on 
which  the  lower  wheel  is  situated,  and  at  a  distance 
from  it,  which  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  piece;  to  correct  for  this  source  of 
error,  the  line  of  sight  should  be  pointed  to  the  side 
of  the  higher  wheel,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  object, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  piece. 

Siege  and  sea-coast  cannon  are  generally  feed  from 
fixed  platforms,  which  renders  the  axis  of  the  trunnions 
horizontal ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  furnished  with  pen- 
dulum sights. 

In  case  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  not  horizontal, 
and  the  piece  has ,  not  a  pendulum  hausse,  the  highest 
points  of  metal  "at  the  breech  and  muzzle  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  gunner's  level  (see  page  254),  and 
marked  with  chalk ;  the  centre  line  of  the  tangent 
scale;  or  breech-sight,  is  placed  on  the  mark  at  the 
breech,  the  slider  is  placed  at  the  proper  elevation,  and 
the  aim  is  taken  along  the  notch  of  the  slider  and  the 
mark  on  the  muzzle.  This  method,  however,  does  not 
give  a  perfectly  accurate  aim. 

In  the  absence  of  a  breech-sight,  the  piece  can  be 
pointed  with  the  natural  line  of  sight  so  as  to  strike 
objects  not  situated  at  point-blank  distance;  if  the 
object  be  within  point-blank  range,  as  at  P"  (fig, 
142),  the  natural  line  of  sight  should  be  depressed  be- 
low the  object  as  much  as  the  trajectory  is  above  it ;  if 
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it  "be  beyond  point-blank,  as  at  P',  the  natural  line  of 
sight  should  be  directed  to  a  pointy  which  is  as  much 
above  the  object,  as  the  point  _ff',  of  the  trajectory,  is 
below  it. 

Owing  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  reinforce  of  sea^ 
coast  cannon,  the  natural  line  of  sight  is  formed  by 
affixing  a  front  sight  to  the  muzzle,  or  to  a  projection 
cast  on  the  piece  between  the  trunnions.  Although 
the  latter  arrangement  does  not  give  quite  eo  long  a 
distance  between  the  sights  as  is  desirable,  it  permits 
the  use  of  a  shorter  breech-sight,  and  the  front  sight 
does  not  interfere  with  the  roof  of  the  embrasure,  when 
the  piece  is  fired  under  high  elevation. 

438.  Pointing  moitarB  and  small-arms.  In  pointing 
small-arms  and  mortars,  the  piece  is  first  given  the  ele- 
vation, and  then  the  direction  necessary  to  attain  the 
object. 

Pomtmg  morta/rs.  Mortars  are  generally  fired  from 
behind  epaulements,  which  screen  the' object  from  the 
eye  of  the  gunner. 

The  elevation  is  first  given  by  a  gunner's  quadrant, 
applied  as  described  on  page  250;  and  the  direction  is 
given  by  moving  the  mortar-bed  with  a  handspike,  so  as 
to  bring  the  line  of  sight  into  the  plane  of  sight,  which, 
by  construction,  passes  through  the  object  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  platform.  The  plane  of  sight  may  be  deter- 
mined in  several  ways;  the  method  prescribed  is  to 
plant  two  stakes,  one  on  the  crest  of  the  epaulement,  and 
the  other  a  little  in  advance  of  the  first,  so  that  the  two 
shall  be  in  a  line  with  "the  object,  and  the  gunner  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  rear-edge  of  the  platform ;  a 
cord  is  attached  to  the  second  stake,  and  held  so  as  to 
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toucli  the  first  stake ;  a  third  stake  is  driven  in  a  line 
with,  the  cord,  in  rear  of  the  platform,  and  a  pliimmet 
is  attached  to  this  cord  so  as  to  fall  a  little  in  rear  of 
the  mortar.  It  is  evident  that  the  cord  and  plummet 
determine  the  required  plane  of  sight  into  which  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  mortar  must  be  brought. 

The  usual  angle  of  fire  of  mortars  is  45",  which  cor- 
responds nearly  with  the  maximum  range.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  angle  of  greatest  range  ai'e:  1st.  Economy 
of  powder;  2d.  Diminished  reeoD,  and  strain  on  the 
piece,  bed,  and  platform ;  3d.  More  uniform  ranges. 

"When  the  distance  is  not  great,  and  the  object  is  to 
penetrate  the  roofs  of  magazines,  buildings,  &c.,  the 
force  of  fall  may  be  increased  by  firing  under  an  angle 
of  60".  The  ranges  obtained  under  an  angle  of  60"  are 
about  O'm-tenth  less  than  those  obtained  with  an  angle 
of  45". 

If  the  object  be  to  produce  effect  by  the  bursting  of 
the  projectile,  the  penetration  should  be  diminished  by 
firing  under  an  angle  of  SO''. 

When  the  object  is  not  on  a  level  w^ith  the  pie<;e,  the 
angle  'of  greatest  range  is  considered  in  practice  to  be 
45''+|-9,  or  45— Ifl,  d  being  the  angle  of  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  object.  Thus  to  attain  a  magazine, 
for  instance,  situated  on  a  hill,  for  which  e— 15",  the 
angle  of  greatest  range  is  52|-"  instead  of  45". 

The  angle  of  fire  being  fixed  at  45"  for  objects  on  the 
same  level  with  the  piece,  the  range  is  varied  by  vary- 
ing the  charge  of  powder.  The  practical  rule  is  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  powder  necessary 
to  diminish  or  increase  the  range  10  yards.  For  the 
French  8   and  10  inch    siege-mortai'S,  this   amount  is 
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alxmt  60  grains  for  tlie  former,  and  125  grains  for  the 
latter. 

A  practical  rule  for  finding  the  time  of  flight  by 
wHcli  the  length  of  the  fuze  is  regulated,  is  to  take  the 
square  root  of  the  range  in  feet,  and  divide  it  by  four ; 
the  quotient  is  the  approximate  time  in  seconds. 

Stone-mortars  are  pointed  in  the  same  manner  as 
common  mortars :  the  angle  of  iire  for  stones  is  from 
60°  to  75",  in  order  that  they  may  have  great  force  in 
felling;  the  angle  for  grenades  is  about  33",  in  order 
that  their  bursting  effect  may  not  be  destroyed  by  their 
penetration  into  the  earth. 

439.  Nigiit-flring,  Cannon  are  pointed  at  night  by 
means '  of  certain  marks,  or  measurements,  on  the  car- 
riage and  platform,  which  are  accurately  determined 
during  the  day. 

In  the  case  of  guns  and  howitzers,  the  elevation 
may  be  determined  by  marking  the  elevating  screw 
where  it  enters  the  nut,  or  by  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  head  of  the ,  screw  and  stock.  In  the 
case  of  mortars,  the  position  of  the  quoin  may  be 
determined  by  marking,  or  by  nailing  a  cleat  on  the 
bolster. 

The  direction  of  a  carriage  or  mortar-bed  is  deter- 
mined by  nailing  strips  of  boards  along  the  platform, 
as  guides  to  the  trail  and  wheels;  to  prevent  the  strips 
from  being  injured  by  the  recoil,  they  should  be  nailed 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  carriage,  or  bed,  and  the 
space  filled  up  with  a  stick  of  proper  width,  which 
should  be  removed  before  firing.  The  chassis  of  a  sea- 
coast  carriage  can  be  secured  in  a  particular  direction 
by  hrndy  chocking  the  traverse  wheels. 
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440.  Pointing  sniBii-arms.  The  rear-aights  of  small- 
arms  are  graduated  witli  elevation  marks  for  certain 
diatances,  generally  every  hundred  yards;  in  aiming 
"with  these,  as  with  all  other  arms,  it  is  iirst  necessary  to 
know  the  distance  of  the  object.  This  being  known, 
and  the  alider  being  placed  opposite  the  mark  corre- 
sponding to  this  distance,  the  bottom  of  the  rear-sight 
notch,  and  the  top  of  the  front  sight,  are  brought  into  a 
line  joining  the  object  and  the  eye  of  the  marksman. 
The  term  coarse-sight  is  used  when  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  front^ight  is  seen  above  the  bottom  of  the 
rear-sight  notch;  and  the  term  fine-sight,  when  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  seen.  The  graduation  marks  being 
determined  for  a  flne-sight,  the  effect  of  a  coarse-sight  is 
to  increase  the  true  range  of  the  projectile, 

441.  Oraduation  of  rear-sights.  If  the  form  of  the 
trajectory  be  known,  the  rear-sight  of  a  fire-arm  can  be 
graduated  by  calculation;  the  more  accurate  and  reli- 
able method,  however,  is  by  trial.  Suppose  it  be  re- 
quired to  mark  the  graduation  for  100  yards;  the  slider 
is  placed  as  near  the  position  of  the  required  mark  as 
the  judgment  of  the  experimenter  may  indicate;  and, 
with  this  elevation,  the  piece  is  carefully  aimed,  and 
fired,  say  ten  times,  at  a  target  placed  on  level  ground, 
at  a  distance  of  100  yards.  If  the  assumed  position  of 
the  slider  be  correct,  the  centre  of  impact  of  the  ten 
shot-holes  will  coincide  with  the  point  aimed  at ;  if  it 
be  incorrect,  or  the  centre  of  impact  be  found  below 
the  point  aimed  at,  then  the  position  of  the  slider  is  too 
low  on  the  scale.  Let  P  be  the  point  aimed  at,  and  JP' 
the  centre  of  impact  of  the  cluster  of  shot-holes ;  we 
have,  from  clftse  similarity  of  the  triangles,  A'F:  FP:: 
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A'A" :  J^P',  from  ■whicL.  we  can  determine  A' A",  the 
quantity  that  must  "be  added  to  AA',  to  give  tlie  cor- 
rect position  of  the  graduation  mark  for  100  yards.  If 
the  centre  of  impact  had  been  above  P,  the  trial  mark 
would  have  been  too  high.  Lay  off  the  distance  A  A" 
above  A",  on  the  scale,  and  we  obtain  an  approximate 
graduation  for  200  yards,  which  should  be  corrected  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  and  so  on.  The  dis- 
tance I*JP'  is  found  by  taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
distances  of  all  the  shots  from  the  point  P,  and  dividing 
it  by  the  number  of  shots.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
an  approximate  form  of  the  trajectory  may  be  obtained 
by  drawing  a  series  of  lines  through  the  different  grad- 
uation marks  of  the  rear-sight,  and  the  top  of  the  front- 
sight,  and  laying  off  from  the  front-sight,  on  each  line, 
the  corresponding  range.  The  points  thus  determined 
are  situated  in  the  required  trajectory. 

443.  Bistaiicw  of  object.  Various  instruments  have 
been  devised  to  determine  the  distances  of  objects,  based 
on  the  measurement  of  the  visual  angles  subtended  by 
a  foot  or  cavalry  soldier,  of  mean  height,  at  different 
distances ;  but  these  instruments  are  considered  of  little 
practical  value,  especially  in  the  excitement  of  action. 
Every  officer  and  soldier  should  be  taught  to  estimate 
distances  by  the  eye,  and  in  so  doing  much  assistance  is 
derived  from  knowing  what  parts  of  a  soldier's  dress,  or 
equipments,  are  visible  at  certain  distances.  These  data 
vary  with  the  power  of  the  eye,  and  each  soldier  should 
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be  requirecl,  by  comparison  aiid  reflection,  to  create  a 
standard  for  liis  own. 

In  firing  cannon,  tlie  point  at  wbidi  the  projectile 
strikes  the  ground  or  bursts,  can  generally  be  observed, 
and  from  it,  the  error  of  aim  can  be  corrected  in  a  few 
fires ;  this,  however,  does  not  hold  true  for  small-arm 
projectiles,  which  are  seldom  seen  to  strike  the  ground, 
unless  the  soil  be  dusty. 

In  the  defence  of  searcoast  batteries,  the  distances  of 
objects  may  be  determined  by  their  proximity  to  known 
objects,  as  fixed  buoys,  or  by  their  bearing  with  refer- 
ence to  prominent  landmarks.  Plane-tables  may  be 
also  used  to  determine  the  distances  of  objects. 

The  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  distance  of 
an  object  should  be  known,  depends  somewhat  on  the 
size  of  the  object  and  the  inclination  of  the  trajectory  to 
the  line  of  sight;  if  the  object  be  large  and  the  trajec- 
tory vary  but  slightly  from  the  line  of  sight,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  the  exact  distance,  provided  the  aim 
be  accurately  taken. 

TABLES  OF  FIRE. 

443.  Piirpoic.  The  natm'e  and  purpose  of  a  table 
of  fire  should  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  pointing  cannon.  A  properly  constructed  table 
of  fire,  for  a  particular  piece,  contains  the  range  and 
time  of  flight  for  each  elevation,  charge  of  powder,  and 
kind  of  projectile.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  artillerist 
in  attaining  his  object  without  waste  of  time  and  am- 
munition, and  also  when  the  effect  of  shot  cannot  be 
seen  on  account  of  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  battle- 
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field.  The  first  few  sliots  generally  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  enemy,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they 
should  he  directed  with  some  knowledge  of  their  results, 
which,  in  the  field,  can  only  be  attained  hj  experience, 
or  from  the  data  afforded  by  a  table  of  fire. 

The  foUowiitg  is  tlie  form  of  a  table  of  fire  for  guns 
and  howitzers : 


onnuAKCE. 

POWDER. 

PROJECTILE. 

ELBVATIO 

8ccM?. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Yards. 

3| 

29,  (solid.) 

S'    0 

2099 

7.5 

7"  C 

2894 

9.1 

10°  ( 

3700 

11.6 

Armstrong  gun, 

12°  0 

4196 

14.3 

4-inoli  bore. 

15°  C 

17.1 

20°  0 

6070 

21.4 

25'  C 

6580 

25. 

SO"  C 

7555 

31. 

35°  0 

9000 



The  ranges  in  the  foregoing  table  were  determined 
at  West  Point,  in  1860,  and  are  the  mean  of  five  shots 
for  each  angle  of  elevation.  The  ranges  obtained  with 
the  best  American  muzzle-loading  rifle-cannon  compare 
favorably  with  these. 

Tables  of  fire,  for  the  different  service  cannon,  may 
be  found  in  the  Ordnance  and  Artillery  Manuals,  and 
the  XIII.  chapter  of  this  work. 


EAPIDITY  OF  FIRE. 

444.  Depends  on  size  of  piece,  Ac.  The  rapidity  with 
which  cannon  can  be  loaded  and  discharged  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  piece,  the  construction  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  care  requii'cd  in  aiming. 
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Field-cannon  can  be  dischai^ed  witli 
careful  aim,  about  twice  per  minute ;  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, when  closely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  canister-shot 
may  be  discharged  four  times  per  minute.  The  12-pdr. 
boat-howitzer  of  the  navy,  with  experienced  gunners, 
can  be  discharged  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  times  per  minute. 

Siege-cannmi.  Siege-guns  are  generally  discharged 
about  twelve  times  per  hour ;  if  nece^ary,  they  can  be 
discharged  as  rapidly  as  twenty  times  per  hour.  Iron 
cannon  can  be  iired  more  rapidly  than  bronze,  as  the 
latter  metal  is  softened  by  the  heat,  and  the  piece  is 
liable  to  bend.  Siege-mortars  can  be  conveniently  fired 
twelve  times  per  hour,  and  more  rapidly  than  this  if 
the  object  be  large,  'as  a  city.  Siege-howitzers  can  be 
fired  about  eight  times  in  an  hour. 

Seorcoast  cannon.  The  fire  of  a  sea-coast  cannon  de- 
pends much  on  the  e^e  with  which  its  carriage  can  be 
manceuvred.  The  heaviest,  or  lo-in.  gun,  mounted  on 
the  new  iron  carri^e,  can  be  loaded  and  fired  in  1'  10"; 
the  time  required  in  aiming  depends  on  the  angle 
through  which  the  chassis  is  to  be  traversed,  and  piece 
elevated,  or  depressed ;  it  can  be  traversed  through  an 
angle  of  90"  in  2'  20". 

SraaU-arms.  Muzzle-loading  small-arms  can  be  dis- 
charged two  or  three  times  in  a  minute,  and  breech-load- 
ing arms  about  ten  times;  the  revolver  can  be  dis- 
charged much  more  rapidly  for  six  shots. 

This  quality  of  a  military  fire-arm  should  be  carefiiUy 
guarded,  as  it  is  found  that  soldiers  are  prone  to  dis- 
charge their  pieces  in  the  excitement  of  battle  without 
taking  proper  aim,  and  consequently  to  waste  their 
ammunition. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
DIFFEKEST  KISDS   OF  FIRES. 

445.  Ciassiflcation.  Artillery  fires  are  distinguislied 
"bj  the  manner  in  wliieli  tlie  projectile  strikes  tlie  ob- 
ject— as  dwect,  ricochet,  rolling,  and  plwiiging  fires,"  by 
the  nature  of  the  projectile,  as  solid  shot,  ahdl,  shtwpnd, 
gi'ape,  and  canister  fires ;  and  by  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation, as  IwrisorUdl  jwe,  or  the  fire  of  guns  and  how- 
itzers under  low  angles  of  elevation,  and  verticcd  fires, 
or  the  fire  of  mortars,  under  high  angles  of  elevation. 

446.  Direct  flre.  A  fire  is  said  to  be  direct  when 
the  projectile  hits  its  object  before  striking  any  inter- 
mediate object,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  water. 
This  species  of  flre  is  employed  whei'e  great  penetration 
is  required,  as  the  force  of  the  projectile  is  not  dimin- 
ished by  previous  impact ;  it  is  necessarily  employed 
for  spherical-ease  shot,  and  for  i-ifle-carinon  projectiles, 
which,  from  their  form,  are  liable  to  be  deflected,  by 
previously  striking  a  resisting  substance ;  it  is  also  used 
for  all  field-cannon  projectiles,  when  the  nature  of  the 
ground  does  not  insure  a  regular  rebound. 

To  poviit  apiece  m  direct  jvre,  bring  the  line  of  sight 
to  hea/r  tipon  the  d^ect,  amd  then,  elevate  tlw  piece  accords 


447.  Bicochei  flre.  When  a  projectile  strikes  the 
ground,  or  water,  under  a  small  angle  of  fall,  it  pene- 
trates obliquely  to  a  certain  distance,  and  is  then  re- 
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fleeted  at  au  angle  greater  tlian  the  angle  of  fall ;  the 
reason  for  tbia  is,  that  the  projectile,  in  forming  the 
farrow,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
velocity,  making  the  distance 
from  A  (fig.  145),  the  point  at 
Pig.  Ids,  which  it  enters  the  ground,  to 

C,  or  the  vertical  drawn  through  the  deepest  point, 
greater  than  the  distance  from  0  to  D,  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  ground. 

As  this  recurs  eveiy  time  the  projectile  strikes  the 
ground,  it  follows  that  the  trajectory  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  rebounds,  or  ricocliets,  each  one  shorter  and 
more  curved  than  the  preceding  one. 

The  number,  shape,  and  estent  of  the  ricochets,  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  surface  struck,  the  initial 
velocity,  shape,  size,  and  density  of  the  projectile,  and 
on  the  angle  of  fall. 

A  spherical  projectile  ricochets  well  on  smooth  water, 
when  the  angle  of  fall  is  less  than  8",  but  if  the  sm-faee 
of  the  water  be  rough,  veTj  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  Qn  the  extent  of  the  ricochet.  Captain  Dahlgren 
cites  a  case  as  coming  under  his  obsei-vation  where  the 
distance  between  the  firet  and  second  rebound  was  in- 
creased from  400  to  800  yards  by  a  strong  wind ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  height  of  the  highest  point  of  the 
curve  was  increased  from  a  very  small  distance  above 
the  water,  to  more  than  50  feet,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  ineffective  against  the  hull  of  a  ship.  From 
the  same  causes  the  lateral  deviations  in  ricochet  fire 
will  be  very  considerable,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to 
between  100  and  200  yards  in  the  entire  range. 

In  general,  those  jOTojectiles  which  ju'eseut  a  xmifonn 
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surface,  and  have  the  least  penetrating  power,  are  most 
Stiitable  for  ricochet  firing ;  hence,  large  shells  iired  with 
small  eh^-ges  are  more  amtable  than  solid  shot,  and 
round  projectiles  more  suitable  than  those  of  an  oblong 
form.  The  distance  at  which  the  larger  size  shells  will 
ricochet  on  water  is  about  3,000  yards,  the  axis  of  the 
piece  being  horizontal  and  near  the  water. 

Where  used,  <&o.     Ricochet  fire  is  employed  in  siege 
operations  to  attain  the  face  of  a  work  in  flank,  or  in 


I'everse  (see  fig.  146),  and  on  the  field,  or  on  water, 
when  the  object  is  large  and  its  distance  is  not  accu- 
rately known. 

The  character  of  ricochet  fire  is  determined  by  the 
angle  of  fall,  or  the  angle  included  between  the  tan- 
gent of  the  trajectory  and  horizon  at  the  point  of  fall. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  ricochet  fire — the  Jlattened,  in 
which  the  angle  of  fall  is  between  2"  and  4" ;  and  the 
(Mfvated,  in  which  the  angle  of  fall  is  between  6" 
and  15". 

The  principal  pieces  employed  in  ricochet  fire  in 
siege  operations  are  the  8-inch  howitzer,  and  the  8  and 
10-inch  common  mortars;  the  first  two  may  be  used 
when  the  angle  of  fall  is  less  than  10",  and  the  10-inch 
mortar  when  the  angle  of  fall  is  less  than  15" — ^the 
proper  elcTation  being  given  to  the  mortar  by  raising 
the  rear  portion  of  the  bed.     With  these  pieces,  the 
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limit  of  ricocliet  is  about  600  yards.  Solid  shot  sliould 
not  be  used  in  ricocbet  fire  for  any  distance  less  than 
200  yards,  as  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  diminish 
its  velocity  so  much  as  to  destroy  its  percussive  effect. 
In  ricochet  firing  against  tmops  in  the  open  field,  the 
angle  of  fall  should  not  exceed  3°. 

448.  Practical  rules  lor  ricochet  Arc.  In  enfilading 
the  face  of  a  work,  the  form  of  the  trajectory  and  point 
of  fall  should  be  such  that  the  projectile  will  strike  the 
surface  of  the  terrepleui  the  greatest  number  of  times ; 
the  object  being  to  destroy  the  men,,  cai'riages,  and 
traverses  situated  upon  it.  To  do  this,  the  projectile 
should  be  made  to  graae  the  crest  of  the  adjacent 
parapet,  and  strike  the  terreplein  as  near  the  foot  of 
the  interior  slope  as  possible ;  the  distance  of  the  crest, 
and  its  height  above  the  terreplein  and  battery,  should 
therefore  be  kno-\vn. 

The  formulas  in  chapter  VIII.  furnish  accurate  means 
for  calculating  the  various  elements  of  ricochet  fire,  but 
they  are  too  complicated  for  use  in  the  field ;  it  is  there- 
fore proposed  to  deduce  simple  and  practical  rules  for 
this  purpose. 

1st.  To  find  the  aiigle  of  arrival.  The  angle  of  arri- 
val is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  at 
the  crest  of  the  parapet  makes  with  the  horizon.  Let 
A  be  the  crest,  and  S  the 
point  of  fall  (fig.  147); 
the  distance  A  B  being 
short,  the  portion  of  the 
trajectory  included  be- 
tween these  two  points 
right  line,  and  the  angle  of  fall 


may  be  considered  . 
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and  arrival  will  be  equal.  Calling  a  tlie  angle  of  fall, 
and  erecting  the  perpendicular  B  C\  we  have, 

,  BO 

tan.  a  ^— -— ,, 
AG 

or,  the  tmigmt  of  the  angle  of  arrival  is  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical dista/me  of  ihs  point  of  fall  below  the  cj-est,  divided 
iy  the  horizontal  distance. 

"Witliin  the  limits  of  ricochet  fire,  the  angles  may  "be 
supposed  proportional  to  their  tangents;  calling  the 
tangent  of  6"  (which  is  0.1051)  0.1,  we  have  the  follow- 
iug  propori;ion : 

AO 
or, 

or,  the  angle  of  annual  is  equal  to  60"  multiplied  hy  the 
ratio  of  the  horizontal  amd  vei^tical  dista/nces  of  the  point 
offaUfrom  the  crest  of  the  parapet. 

This  rule  gives  the  angle  of  arrival  without  the  aid 
of  a  table  of  natural  tangents. 

2d.  To  fmd  the  angle  of  fire.  The  distance  of  the 
parapet  is  always  known,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  of 
the  crest  can  be  determined  by  sighting  along  the  long 
branch  of  a  gunner's  quadrant,  and  observing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  plummet  on  the  arc 

In  consequence  of  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  the 
large  size  and  low  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  in  this  specie  of  ricochet  fire  may 
be  neglected,  which  makes  the  trajectory  a  parabola.  In 
this  case  the  angle  of  fall  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  fire, 
when  the  object  is  situated  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
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with  the  piece ;  if  it  be  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
let  £  A  M  (fig.  148),  which  is  the  angle  of  elevation 


of  the  crest,  be  represented  by  e.  As  the  angle  e  ia 
very  small,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  CA  B^A  B  C. 
Through  the  point  B  draw  the  horizontal  line  B  D,  the 
angle  C  B  J)  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  arrival  a;  the 
lines  B  D  and  A  ilf  being  parallel,  the  angle  A  B  D—e ; 
therefore  OA  B  t=C B  A=a-{-e,  but  the  angle  CA  M 
=  0A  B-\-e=a-i-2e :  or,  the  migle  of  fire  is  equal  to  ilie 
angle  of  a/rrmal  imreased  hy  Pwice  the  angle  of  elevation 
of  the  orest  of  the  parapet. 

From  the  erroneous  suppositions  made  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  demonstrations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  rules  deduced  should  give  too  great  an  angle  of  fire. 
In  practice,'  this  angle  should  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  true  angle,  in  consequence  of  the  deviations,  which 
render  the  projectile  liable  to  strike  against  the  parapet, 
and,  of  course,  destroy  its  effect. 

3d.  Tofmd  the  ohwrge.  When  a  projectile  moves  in 
vacuo,  we  have  seen  that  the  distance  which  it  falls 
below  the  line  of  fire,  in  the  time  t,  is  \  gt^ ;  and  for  a 
given  distance,  t  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  initial 
velocity  V;  hence  the  distances  which  the  same  pro- 
jectile, fired  with  different  velocities,  would  fall  below 
the  line  of  fire,  in  the  distance  A  0  (fig.  149),  will  be 
iiwersd/y  proportioTud  to  the  squm-es  of  the  initial  velod- 
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Fig.  119. 

If  we  suppose  tlie  lines  of  fire  of  two  projectiles  he 
A  G  and  A  O',  and  tlie  initial  velocities,  V  and  V,  to 
be  such  that  they  will  fall  the  distances  B  Cand  B'  0\ 
and  that  the  angles  subtended  by  these  lines  be  propor- 
tional to  the  lines  themselves,  we  shall  have 
B  AO:  B  AC'::  V"  :   V^. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  initial  velocities  of  sxaall 
charges  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
the  weight  of  the  charges.  Calling  the  con-esponding 
charges  O  and  O',  we  have 

BAC':B'A0'::O':C, 
or,  for  the  same  distance  of  the  object,  the  charges  should 
he   inversely  proportional  to  the  difference  hePween  the 
angle  of  fire  and  angle  of  elevaiion  of  the  ohjeot. 

Take  the  case  in  which  the  objects  are  situated  at 
different  distances,  as  B  and  B"  (fig.  149),  but  have  the 
same  angle  of  elevation  e;  and  suppose  we  wish  to 
strike  them  with  the  same  angle  of  fire ;  what  should  be 
the  relation  between  the  charges  ? 

Substitute  in  the  expression  \gf,  the  value  of  t,  which 

is  -.5^,  in  which  D  is  the  distance,  and  V  the  initial  ve- 


locity of  the  projectile,  we  have     ^g^y^.-,  which  shows 

that  the  distance  which  a  projectile  falls  below  the  line 
of  fire  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance measured  on  the  line  of  fire,  and  inversely  pro- 
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portional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  But  the  dis- 
tances B"  G"  and  B  G  are  proportional  to  A  G"  and 
A  G,  or  D"  and  J),  and,  recollecting  that  the  squares  of 
the  initial  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  charges 
(7  and  <7",  we  have 

or, 

B"  -.B::  G"  :  G, 

or,  for  the  same  difference  hetween  the  migle  of  fire  mid 
the  angle  of  devotion  of  the  ohject,  the  charges  are  pro- 
portional  to  the  dista/nces. 

In  arriving  at  the  foregoing  rules,  we  have  committed 
three  errors :  1st.  Supposing  the  sides  of  the  triangles 
proportional  to  the  angles.  2d.  Considering  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  nothing;  and,  3d.  That  the  initial 
velocities  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
charges.  The  errors  resulting  from  these  suppositions 
are  not  only  small  in  themselves,  Tint  the  2d  and  3d 
are  of  a  nature  to  counteract  each  other. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  relations  suitalile  charges 
can  be  calculated  for  every  case  of  practice,  when  we 
know  the  charge  corresponding  to  a  given  distance,  and 
to  a  given  difference  between  the  angle  of  Are  and  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  object.  Represent  by  G'  the 
charge  corresponding  to  a  distance,  B',  and  to  a  differ- 
ence, JS",  between  the  angle  of  fire  and  the  angle  of  ele- 
vation of  the  object;  we  have  the  charge,  (7,  corre- 
sponding to  the  distance,  B,  and  the  difference,  ^,  be- 
tween the  two  angles,  by  means  of  the  formula 
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G'  M' 

The  factor,  — =- —  is  a  constant  number  for  eacli  cali- 
bre. This  number  may  be  considered  as  the  charge 
corresponding  to  the  distance  of  1  yard,  and  to  a  differ- 
ence of  1"  between  the  angle  of  iire  and  of  elevation  of 
the  object. 

For  the  French  8-Inch  siege  howitzer,  the  value  of 
this  factor  has  been  found  by  careful  experiment  to  be 
0.81  o2.  Making  an  allowance  for  difference  of  weight 
of  projectile  and  unit  of  distance,  it  becomes  0.28  oz. 
for  the  American  8-inch  siege  howitzer. 


—Find  the  angle  of  arrival,  aiigiB  of  fire,  and  charge  of 
powder,  necessary  to  hit,  with  an  S-ioch  howitzer  shell,  a  point  on  a 
terreplein,  12  yards  behind  a  traverse  which  is  2.5  yards  high  and  350 
yards  from  the  battery — the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  crest  beiDg  1°, 
and  the  command  6  yards. 

For  the  angle  of  arrival  we  have 

BC    60°  X  2.5 


AB 

12 

tlie 

angle  of  tire  wc  have 

0=-«+2e=12'' 

30'+ 2'= 

the 

charge  " 

/e  have 

C'= 

->--=S»-' 

449.  Roiiiug  flre.  Rolling  fire  is  a  particular  case  of 
ricochet  fire,  produced  by  placing  the  axis  of  the  piece 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  ground.  It  is  generally 
used  in  field  service.  When  the  ground  is  favorable  for 
ricochet,  the  projectile,  in  rolling  fire,  has  a  very  long 
range,  and  never  passes  at  a  greater  distance  above  the 
ground  than  the  muzzle  of  the  piece;  it  is  therefore 
more  effective  than  direct  fire,  as  may  be  seen  by  in- 
specting fig.  150. 
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To  point  a  piece  in  rolling  Are,  direct  it  at  ilie  dyject, 
amd  depress  the  TwMral  Ujie  of  sight  so  as  to  pieixe  the 
sv/rface  of  the  ground  ahout  80  yarde  in  front  of  the 
mu^le;  if  the  piece  be  sighted  for  the  pendulum 
hansse,  amn  directly  at  tJte  object  with  &e  lowest  line  of 
sight,  or  with  the  sUder  fixed  at  the  zero  point  of  the 
scale. 

450,  Pluniriiig  Are.  A  fire  is  said  to  be  plunging  when 
the  object  is  situated  below  the  piece.  This  fire  is  par- 
ticularly effective  against  the  decks  of  vessels. 

461.  Eifcct  of  fire  in  general.  Before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  fires  of  different  kinds  of  projectiles,  it  may 
be  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  accuracy  of  fire, 
and  to  deteimine  a  suitable  measure  for  it.  It  has  been 
seen  that  there  are  causes  constantly  at  work  to  deviate 
nearly  every  projectile  from  its  true  path.  As  the  effect 
of  these  deviating  forces  cannot  be  accurately  foretold, 
there  iS  only  a  probability  that  the  projectile  will  strike 
the  object  agaiust  which  the  piece  is  pointed.  The  de- 
gree of  probability  is  called  accuracy  of  fire. 

For  all  projectiles  of  the  same  nature,  the  chance  of 
hitting  an  object  increases  with  the  velocity  and  weight 
of  the  projectile,  whereby  the  effects  of  the  deviating 
forces  are  diminished ;  it  also  increases  as  the  size  of  the 
object  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  mean  deviations, 
and  as  the  trajectory  more  nearly  coincides  with  the  line 
of  sight,  If  the  size  of  the  object  be  greater  than  the 
extreme  deviation,  and  the  trajectory  coincide  with  the 
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line  of  Bight,  the  projectile  will  he  certain  to  hit  the 
object  at  all  distances. 

452.  Measure  of  deviation.  For  the  same  trajectory, 
therefore,  the  mean  deviation  of  a  projectile  at  a  given 
distance  may  be  taken  as  an  indirect  measure  of  its  ae- 
cnracy  at  this  distance. 

To  obtain  this  mean  deviation,  let  the  piece  be 
pointed  at  the  centre  of  a  target,  stationed  at  the  re- 
quired distance,  and  fired  a  certain  number  of  times — 
say  ten — and  let  the  positions  of  the  shot-holes,  meas- 
ured in  vertical  and  horizontal  directions,  be  arranged 
in  the  following  tabular  form : 


1 

•5 
1 

Wabinr^s  from  «i.t«  of  larget,  in  (eot. 

Drsfinc.!  n^oin  c™ire  of  Impact,  in  f.et  1 

y,...^. 

Horizonlol 

y.ti»,. 

Ilort^on.^. 

Abo,. 

Eolow. 

Eight 

Left 

Above 

Below. 

Eight, 

Lef.. 

1 

3 
3 

6 

1 

i 
3 

s 

4.33 
.33 

4.66 

2.66 
.66 

3.33 

3 

7 

6 

2 

4.66 

4.66 

3.33 

3.33 

4-5-3-1.33 

4-4-3  =  1.33 

9.32^-3-3.1116.66-5-3^:2.22 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the  distances  in  each/  direction, 
divided  by  the  number  of  shots,  gives  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  impact  in  this  'direction.  In  the  above 
table  the  position  of  the  centre  of  impact  is  found  to  be 
1.33  ft.  below,  and  1.33  ft.  to  the  right,  of  the  centre 
of  the  target.  To  obtain  the  mean  deviation,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  each  shot-hole  to  the  centre  of  impact 
as  a  new  origin  of  co-ordinates ;  and  this  is  done  by 
subtracting  the  tabular  distance  from  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  impact,  if  both  be  on  the  same  side  of  the 
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centre  of  the  target,  and  adding  them,  if  on  different 
sides.  The  sum  of  all  the  distances  thus  obtained  in 
one  direction,  divided  by  the  number  of  shots,  gives 
the  mean  deviation  in  that  direction ;  which  in  the 
present  case  is  3.11  ft.  vertically,  and  2.22  horizontally. 
The  foregoing  affords  a  measure  for  the  accuracy  of 
fire  of  the  piece  and  projectile,  but  it  does  not  afford  a 
measure  for  marksmanship,  the  object  of  which  is  to  di- 
rect a  projectile  so  as  to  strike  a  given  point  or  surface. 
In  target-practice  with  spoi-ting  rifles,  the  string,  or  sum 
of  the  distances  of  a  certain  number  of  shots,  from  the 
point  aimed  at,  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  accuracy. 
In  militaiy  arms,  marksmanship  is  measured  by  the 
greatest  number  of  projectiles  out  of  a  certain  number, 
placed  in  a  target  of  given  size,  or  placed  within  a 
given  space  surrounding  the  centre  of  the  target. 

453.  Targets.  Targets  for  heavy  cannon  are  made 
of  cotton  cloth  (or  light  boards)  stretched  over  two 
upright  poles  firmly  secured  in  the  ground.  The  size 
varies  with  the  distance ;  for  1,000  yards  and  upward, 
it  should  be  about  20  feet  high  and  40  feet  long. 
Targets  for  the  field  service  are  made  of  the  same 
materials,  about  8  feet'  high,  and  from  30  to  40  feet 
long.  Targets  for  small  arms,  if  permanent,  ai'e  made 
of  cast-iron ;  if  portable,  of  a  wrought-iron  frame  cov- 
ered with  cotton  clotL  For  distances  less  than  200 
yards,  they  should  be  6  feet  high  and  22  inches  broad ; 
beyond  this  distance,  the  breadth  of  a  target  may  be 
increased  by  placing  two  or  more  of  these  targets  side 
by  side. 

454,  Deviations.  The  vertical  deviation  of  a  pro- 
jectile is  generally  gi'eater  than  its  corresponding  hon- 
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zontal  deviation,  and  this  difference  increases  with  tlie 
range.  As  objects  against  which  military  projectiles 
are  directed,  present  a  greater  extent  of  surface  in  a 
horizontal  than  in  a  vertical  direction,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
proper  angle  of  fire.  If  the  grotind  or  water  in  front 
of  the  object  be  favorable  to  ricochet,  the  difficulty 
will  be  diminished  by  aiming  so  that  the  projectile 
will  strike  the  object  after  one  or  more  rebounds. 

455.  Solid-shot  fiHng.  Solid  shot  are  generally  used 
for  percussion  and  penetration,  and,  when  heated  to  a 
red  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  wooden 
vessels  or  buildings.  From  tlieir  great  strength,  they 
can  be  flred  -with  a  large  charge  of  powder,  which 
gives  them  great  initial  velocity,  and  having  great 
density,  which  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  they  have  great  range  and  accuracy.  In 
firing  hot  shot,  the  charge  should  be  reduced,  to  pre- 
vent too  great  penetration,  which  would  exclude  the 
air  and  render  combustion  impossible. 

The  extreme  range  of  field  artillery  is  about  3,000 
yards;  it  is  not  very  effective,  however,  beyond  1,700 
yards  for  the  6-pdr,,  and  2,100  yards  for  the  13-pdr, 
At  600  yards  the  horizontal  deviation  of  the  13-pdr. 
is  about  3  feet,  and  at  1,200  yards  it  is  about  12  feet. 
For  the  6-pdr.  the  deviations  are  somewhat  greater  at 
both  distances. 

The  service  of  solid  shot  demands  less  skill  than 
that  of  shells  and  spherical  case-shot,  and  they  are 
often  effective  when  the  latter  are  rendered  non-effect- 
ive by  untimely  explosion. 

456.  Slieil-flring.     The  diameter  and  velocity  of  two 
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projectiles  being  the  same,  tlie  retarding  effect  of  the 
air  ia  inversely  proportional  to  their  weight  (see  page 
406)  ;  hence  a  shell  has  less  accuracy  and  range  than  .a 
solid  shot  of  the  same  size,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
2 — these  numbers  representing  the  weights  of  a  solid 
shot  and  shell,  respectively. 

Field  shells.  As  shells  act  both  by  percussion  and 
explosion,  they  are  particularly  effective  against  ani- 
mate objects,  earthworks,  buildings,  block-houses  and 
shipping,  posts  and  vill^es  occupied  by  troops,  and 
against  troops  sheltered  by  accidents  of  the  ground; 
but  against  good  masonry  they  have  but  little  efFect, 
as  they  break  on  striking.  Against  troops,  especially 
cavalry,  they  possess  a  certain  moral  effect  which  solid 
shot  do  not  possess.  They  are  used  to  form  breaches 
In  intrenchments,  in  which  case  they  act  as  small 
mines.  The  32-pdr.  shell  is  the  most  effective  field 
projectile  for  this  purpose;  and,  when  flred  with  a 
large  charge,  has  a  penetration  of  from  5  to  8  feet  in 
fresh  earth. 

The  extreme  range  of  field  shells  is  from  2,500  to 
3,000  yards.  The  24  and  32-pdr.  shells  burst  into 
about  eighteen  effective  fragments,  some  of  which  are 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  600  yards.  All  field  shells 
have  considerable  lateral  deviation;  it  is  stated  that 
the  24-pdr.  shell  is  sometimes  deviated  as  much  as  30 
yards  in  1,200. 

MovMtain  shdls.  The  extreme  range  of  the  moun- 
tain howitzer  is  about  1,200  yards,  after  three  or  four 
rebounds.  The  12-pdr.  shell  employed  in  this  service 
bursts  into  twelve  or  fifteen  fragments,  some  of  which 
are  thrown  to  a  distance  of  300  yards. 
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8iege  eheHs.  The  great  weight  of  an  8-inch  shell,  and 
the  large  quantity  of  powder  which  it  contains,  render 
it  a  very  formidable  projectile  against  the  traveises  and 
epaulements  of  siege  works. 

Seorcoast  sheUs.  In  sea^coast  defence,  the  8,  10,  and 
15-ineh  shells  are  very  destructive  to  vessels  built  of  tim- 
ber. They  range  from  3  to  3|  miles;  but  the  angle 
which  the  trajectory  makes  with  the  line  of  sight  at  this 
distance  (about  40")  renders  their  fire  very  uncertain 
against  individual  objects  of  the  size  of  a  ship ;  but  it  is 
presumed  that  they  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  a 
blockading  fleet  from  lying  at  anchor  within  their  range, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  a  single  10-inch  shell,  striking 
on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  has  sufficient  force  to  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  and  sink  her.  The  8-iuch  shell  bursts 
into  28  or  30  fragments;  and  from  the  experiments 
made  at  Brest,  some  years  ago,  it  was  inferred  that  three 
of  four  of  these  shells,  properly  timed  and  directed, 
were  capable  of  disabling  a  ship  of  war. 

Mort/w  sheUs  are  employed  to  break  through  the 
roofs  of  magazines,  tfec,  and  to  blow  them  up ;  to  de- 
stroy the  surface  of  the  terrepleins,  ditches,  <fec.,  by  form- 
ing deep  liollows,  which  are  produced  by  explosion,  and 
to  interrupt  the  communications  from  one  part  of  a  work 
to  another.  The  great  depth  to  which  mortar  shells 
penetrate  in  earth,  almost  entirely  destroys  the  effect 
of  their  fragments ;  some  remain  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  the  others  are  thrown  out  at  too  high  an  angle  to 
be  dangerous.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  traverses, 
on  a  terreplein,  is  to  confine  the  bursting  effects  of  shells 
vrithin  narrow  limits.  Mortar  shells  penetrate  from 
half  a  yard  to  one  yard  in  earth ;  and  the  amount  of 
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eartli  thrown  up  by  explosion  is  about  one  cubic  yard 
for  each  pound  of  tbe  bursting-charge.  Ordinarily,  tlie 
diameter  of  the  crater  at  the  top  is  two  or  three  times 
the  depth.  The  13-inch  shell  will  often  break  in  falliiig 
on  a  pavement.  Roofs  of  good  masonry,  little  more 
than  a  yard  thick,  are  sufficient  to  resist  the  jienetration 
of  mortar  shells. 

The  effect  of  mortar-flring  is  generally  in  favor  of  the 
besiegers,  as  the  works  of  the  besieged  present  a  larger 
and  more  favorable  surface  for  the  action  of  shells. 
About  one-flfth  of  the  shells  fall  inside  of  a  demi-lune 
at  a  distance  of  650  yards,  and  about  one-third  at  a  dis- 
tance of  450  yards.  The  line  of  fire  should  be  taken  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  extent  of  the  part  to  be 
shelled.  The  tire  of  mortars  at  sea  is  veiy  uncertain, 
unless  the  object  be  very  large. 

Stone  mortwfs.  The  charge  of  a  stone  mortar  should 
be  small,  to  prevent  the  stones  and  grenades  from  being 
too  much  scattered.  A  charge  of  stones  is  generally 
scattered  over  a  space  varying  from  30  to  50  yards 
broad,  and  from  60  to  100  yards  long.  The  dispersion 
of  grenades  is  somewhat  less  than  this ;  the  larger  por- 
tion, however,  are  found  within  a  radius  of  12  or  15 
yards.  Each  grenade  furnishes  from  12  to  15  fragments 
in  a  radius  of  10  or  30  yards ;  some  of  the  fragments 
are  projected  to  a  distance  of  300  yards, 

457.  Shrapnel  firini^.  When  a  shrapnel  or  case-shot 
bursts  in  its  flight,  the  fragments  of  the  ease  and  the 
contained  projectiles  are  influenced  by  two  forces,  viz., 
the  force  of  propulsion,  which  moves  each  piece  in  the 
direction  of  the  trajectory,  and  the  force  of  rupture, 
which  moves  it  in  the  direction  of  a  normal  to  the  sur- 
30 
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face  of  tte  caae.  The  path  described  by  each  fragment 
and  projectile  depends  on  the  angle  which  the  normal 
makes  with  the  trajectory,  and  on  the  relative  velocities 


generated  by  the  two  forces ;  and,  when  taken  together, 
these  paths  form  a  species  of  cone,  called  the  cone  of  dis- 
persioQ,  the  apex  of  which  coincides  with  the  point  of 
rupture,  and  the  axis  is  the  trajectory,  prolonged.  Fig. 
151. 

The  velocity  of  a  projectile  diminishes  from  the  time 
it  leaves  its  piece,  while  the  velocity  generated  by  the 
rupturing  force  remains  constant.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  dispersion  of  a  spherical  case-shot  increases  with 
the  distance,  while  the  force  of  impact  is  diminished. 

The  distance  at  which  a  spherical  case-shot  ceases  to 
be  effective  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  re- 
maining velocity  and  the  velocity  generated  by  the  force 
of  rupture.  The  improvements  which  have  lately  been 
introduced  into  this  species  of  projectile,  have  for  their 
objects,  to  increase  the  remaining  velocity  at  any  point 
by  increasing  the  propelling  charge,  and  to  diminish  the 
force  of  rupture,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  num- 
ber, of  contained  projectiles  by  diminishing  the  burst- 
ing-charge. By  filling  the  interstices  of  the  bullets 
with  sulphur  or  rosin,  the  propelling  charge  of  a  spher- 
ical case-shot  can  be  made  the  same  as  that  of  a  solid 
shot.     (See  chapter  II.) 

It  is  considered  that  a  spherical  case-shot  is  efi'ective 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  projectiles  have  sufficient 
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force  to  penetrate  one  incli  of  soft  pine.  The  present 
12-pdr.  spherical  case-shot,  fired  with  a  charge  of  2i 
pounds  of  powder,  has  a  remaining  velocity  of  about 
500  feet  at  a  distance  of  1,500  yards,  whicli  renders  it 
effective  at  this  distance. 

The  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  firing  a  spher- 
ical case-shot  is,  to  burst  it  at  the  proper  distance  in 
front  of  the  object.  This  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  the  correct  distance  of  the  object,  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  projectile,  and  the  difficulty  of  observing 
the  effect  of  a  shot  in  order  that  correction  may  be 
made  for  the  succeeding  one,  if  necessary.  To  overcome 
these  difficulties  requires  skill  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  gimner,  and  great  accuracy  and  delicacy  in 
the  operation  of  the  fuze. 

The  proper  position  of  the  point  of  rupture  varies 
from  50  to  130  yards  in  front  of,  and  from  15  to  20  feet 
above,  the  object. 

The  mean  number  of  destructive  pieces  from  a  12-pdr. 
spherical  case-shot,  which  may  strike  a  target  9  feet 
high  and  54  feet  long,  situated  at  a  distance  of  800 
yards,  is  30. 

The  effect  of  elongated  case-shot  from  rifle-cannon  is 
said  to  extend  upwai'd  of  2,000  yards.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  an  oblong  projectile  preserves  its  ve- 
locity for  a  much  longer  distance  than  a  roimd  one. 

The  weight  of  a  spherical  case-shot  is  about  the  same 
as  a  solid  shot  of  the  same  size,  and  being  fired  with  the 
same  charge  of  powder,  it  can  be  used  for  attaining 
long  ranges,  in  the  absence  of  solid  shot.  For  this 
purpose  the  fuze  should  not  be  cut. 

Spherical  case-shot  should  not  be  used  for  a  less  dis- 
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tance  than  500  yards ;  altliough  in  oases  of  emei'gency 
the  fuze  may  "be  cut  so  short  that  the  projectile  will 
burst  at  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  in  which  case  it  will 
act  like  grape  or  canister  shot. 

458,  «rape  and  canister  firing.  In  gi'ape  and  canis- 
ter firing,  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  dispersion  is  situated 
in  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  and  the  destructive  effect  is 
confined  to  short  distances.  The  shape  of  this  cone  is 
the  same  as  in  spherical  case-shot ;  its  intersection  by  a 
vertical  plane  is  circular,  while  that  of  a  horizontal 
plane,  as  the  ground,  is  an  oval,  with  its  greatest  diam- 
eter in  the  plane  of  fire.  The  greatest  number  of  pro- 
jectiles are  found  around  the  axis  of  the  cone,  while  the 
extreme  deviations  amount  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
range. 

The  most  suitable  distance  for  field  canister-shot  is 
from  350  to  500  yards ;  if  the  ground  be  hard  and  the 
surface  be  uniform,  the  effect  may  extend  as  far  as  800 
yards.  In  cases  of  great  emergency  a  double  charge  of 
canister,  fired  with  a  single  cartridge,  may  be  used  for 
distances  between  150  and  200  yards. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  contained  projectiles  will  strike  the  size  of  a 
balf-battalion-front  of  infantry,  and  one-half,  the  front 
of  a  squadron  of  cavalry. 

Grape  and  canister  shot  are  employed  in  siege  and 
sea^eoast  operations ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  effective 
against  boats,  and  the  rigging,  &c,  of  vessels.  Grape- 
shot,  being  larger  than  canister-shot,  are  effective  at 
greater  distances. 

Canister-shot  for  the  mountain  service  are  not  effec- 
tive beyond  250  and  300  yards. 
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459.  Small-arm  firing.  Beyond  200  yards,  tlie  fire 
of  the  smooth-bored  musket  becomes  very  uncertain 
against  individual  objects,  as  the  lateral  deviations 
often  exceed  four  feet ;  but  by  aiming  high  it  may  be 
miade  effective  against  troops  in  mass  at  400  yards.  The 
fire  of  the  riAe-musket  is  effective  at  1,000  yards ;  the 
angle  of  fall,  however,  is  so  great  (about  5°)  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  determining  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  the  object.  If  the  ground  be  favorable,  the 
projectile  will  ricochet  at  1,000  yards,  which  increases 
the  dangerous  space,  and  therefore  the  chances  of  hit- 
ting the  object.  The  limit  of  any  flre  is  determined  by 
the  distinctness  of  vision ; — the  limit  of  distinct  vision 
for  a  foot-soldier  is  about  1,100  yards ;  that  for  a  mount- 
ed soldier  is  about  1,300  yards. 

The  effect  of  small-arm  firing  depends  much  on  the 
skill  and  self-possession  of  the  soldier  in  action ;  for, 
without  these  qualities,  the  moat  powerful  and  accurate 
arms  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  number  of  cartridges 
expended  for  each  pei-son  disabled  in  previous  Europe- 
an wars  has  been  variously  stated  to  be  from  3,000  to 
10,000.  In  the  late  Mexican  war,  where  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  American  troops  were  armed 
with  rifles,  this  number  has  been  estimated  to  be  from 
300  to  400. 

Where  a  soldier  discharges  his  piece  from  the  back 
of  a  horse,  as  in  the  cavalry  service,  the  effect  of  fire  is 
much  less  than  in  the  dragoon  and  mounted-rifle  ser- 
vices, where  he  rides  from  point  to  point,  but  discharges 
his  piece  on  foot. 

At  short  distances,  and  against  troops  in  mass,  two 
or  three  round  bullets  may  be  employed  with  effect ; 
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the  bullets  should  be  so  small  that  they  will  readily 
drop  to  their  place  without  the  aid  of  the  ramrod. 
Buckshot  have  very  little  effect  beyond  100  yards. 

The  following  are  the  mean  deviations  of  the  rifle- 
musket  fired  from  a  shoulder  and  rest. 


™ta,o.. 

VERTICAL. 

HORIZONTAL. 

TbMb. 

100 

600 
1000 

"i.a' 

22.2 
55.9 

"ll 

14.6 

25.5 
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OHAPTEK  XI. 
EFFECTS   OF   PROJECTUES, 

460.  General  coiuiderations.     A  knowledge  of  the 

destructive  effects  of  projectiles  on  iron,  wood,  earth, 
and  masonry,  the  materials  of  which  covering  ma^es 
are  made,  is  of  very  great  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view.  In  general,  these  effects,  and  particularly  that 
of  penetration,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  projectile, 
its  initial  velocity,  and  the  distance  of  the  object. 

461.  Cast-iron.  Experiment  shows  that  cast-iron,  even 
in  large  masses,  is  easily  broken  by  projectiles ;  it  should 
not,  therefore,  be  used  for  gun-carriages,  nor  the  revet- 
ment of  fortifications. 

462.  WroHsht-iron.  The  following  deductions  have 
been  made  from  trials  with  armor  plates,  extending  over 
several  years. 

1st,  The  best  matei-ial  to  resist  projectiles  is  soft, 
tough-  wrought-iron ;  and  to  attain  these  qualities  it 
should  be  pure  — free  from  sulphur,  phosphorus  and 
carbon.  Steely  iron,  commonly  known  as  homogene- 
ous iron,  puddled  steel,  etc.,  when  in  large  masses,  is 
easily  cracked  by  shot,  and  is  not,  therefore,  suitable 
for  armor  plates.  Thin  plates  afford  a  greater  com- 
parative I'esistance.  Soft  steel  may  be  used  for  armor 
plates ;  but  when  cost  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  possesses  any  advantages  over  wrought- 
iron. 

2d.  Rolled  iron  does  not  offer  quite  so  much  resist- 
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ance  as  hammered  iron,  yet  if  the  size  of  the  plate  ad- 
mit of  it,  it  is  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  economy. 
Plates  should  be  aa  large  as  possible  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  joints,  which  are  lines  of  weakness. 

3d.  A  solid  plate  offers,  for  the  same  thickness,  a 
greater  resistance  to  a  projectile  than  a  laminated  one, 
or  one  made  up  of  several  thinner  plates ;  but  when  the 
surface  is  rounded  in  shape  and  of  small  extent,  as  in 
the  Monitor  turrets,  the  latter  may  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage, as  great  thickness  of  metal  may  thereby  be 
easily  obtained. 

4th.  The  resistance  of  a  plate  to  perforation  is  very 
much  increased  by  a  suitable  backing.  Cast-iron,  gran- 
ite, and  brick  in  masses,  while  they  enable  a  plate  to  offer 
a  very  great  resistance,  are  soon  broken  up  by  the  blows 
of  heavy  projectiles,  and  their  fragments  thrown  off  with 
great  force.  Oak  and  teak  are  the  most  suitable  tim- 
bers for  backing  plates,  and  are  used  as  such  on  vessels, 
A  yielding  backing  is  found  to  occasion  less  strain  on 
the  fastenings  than  a  very  hard  one. 

5th.  Where  projectiles  are  made  of  the  same  mate- 
nal  and  are  similar  in  shape,  their  penetration  into  un- 
backed plates  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  living 
foree,  or  tkm-  weight  multiplied  hy  the  square  of  iJie' ve- 
locity of  impact.  The  resistance  which  an  unbacked 
plate  offers  to  penetration  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
sg-kmre  of  its  thickness,  provided  this  thickness  be  con- 
fined within  ordinary  limits.  In  the  ease  of  oblique 
plates  the  penetration  diminishes  nearly  with  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

6th.  The  most  suitable  material  for  shells  to  be  used 
against  iron  plates  is  tempered  steel.     These  projectiles 
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should  be  made  of  cyliodrical  shape,  with  thick  sides 
and  bottom,  to  direct  the  explosive  effect  of  tlie  charge 
forward  after  penetration  is  effected  (see  figs.  163, 164). 
The  most  suitable  material  for  solid  shot  is  hard  and 
tough  cast-iron.  Captain  Pallisers'  chilled  shot  are  made 
■oi  this  material,  and  so  are  the  shot  made  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  Ord.  Departments  of  this  countiy.  Round 
shells  made  of  cast-iron  will  be  broken  in  passing 
through  an  inch  plate,  and  an  ordinary  cast-iron  shot  will 
be  broken  in  passing  through  a  two  inch  plate.  Late 
experience  shows  that  the  pointed,  or  ogeeval,  is  better 
than  the  flat  form  of  head  for  penetration  of  iron  plates. 
Yth.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  that  the  most  suit- 
able covering  or  shield  for  cannon,  is  a  conical-shaped 
turret  made  of  wrought-iron  plates,  as  large  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  make  them,  backed  with  oak  or  teak.  To 
protect  the  gunnere  from  the  fragments  of  projectiles 
which  may  penetrate  completely  through  this  covering, 
there  should  be  an  "  inner  skin  "  of  thick  boiler  plate 
placed  behind  the  wood. 

The  Chief  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau,  in  a  late 
annual  report  uses  the  following  language,  viz.: — ^"As 
a  general  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  practice 
against  iron  targets,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Xl-inch 
gun  is  capable  of  piercing  4^  inches  of  the  best  iron 
"plating,  backed  by  20  inches  of  solid  oak.     The  new 
X-ineh  solid  shot  gun  will  penetrate  any  iron-clad  of 
■'  which  we  have,  at  present,  any  information.     And  in 
the  target  .experiments,  the  XV-ineh  gun  has  broken 
up  and  shattered  plates  exceeding  in  thickness  any- 
thing hitherto  proposed  as  defensive  armor." 
He  also  states,  "  that  cast-iron  projectiles  made  of  the 
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best  charcoal  iron,  poured  and  worked  in  a  peculiar 
manner  so  a3  to  obtain  hard  and  solid  masses,  have 
■'  been  found  by  recent  experiment  able  to  penetrate  at 
close  range  any  given  thickness  of  iron  armor  -which 
can  be  worn  on  the  sides  of  ships  of  war.     In  fact,  the 
penetration  is  quite  as  great  and  uniform  as  that  ob- 
tained, with  steel  shot  of  equal  weights  propelled  by 
similar  charges,  tbe  only  difference  being  that  the  iron 
breaks  after  passing  through,  while  the  steel  is  only 
compressed  or  flattened, — a  result  rather  in  favor  of 
"  the  iron  shot  if  entrance  is  made  between  decks,  where 
"  men  are  exposed  to  its  fragments." 

They  may  also  be  cast  in  strings  on  Gen.  Rodman's 
plan,  see  page  89. 

463.  Effect  on  wood.  The  effect  of  a  projectile  fired 
against  wood  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  wood  and 
■the  direction  of  the  penetration.  If  the  projectile 
strike  perpendicular  to  the  fibres,  and  the  fibres  be 
tougb  and  elastic,  as  in  the  case  of  oak,  a  portion  of 
them  are  crashed,  and  others  are  beat  under  the  press- 
ure of  the  projectile,  but  regain  their  form  as  soon  as 
it  has  passed  by  them.  It  is  found  that  a  hole,  formed 
in  oak  by  a  ball  4  inches  in  diameter,  closes  up  again, 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  scarcely  large  enough  to 
measure  the  depth  of  penetration.  The  size  of  the 
hole  and  the  shattering  effect  increases  rapidly  for  the 
larger  calibres.  A  9-inch  projectile  has  been  found  to 
leave  a  bole  that  does  not  close  up,  and  to  tear  away 
large  fragments  from  the  back  portion  of  an  oak  target 
representing  the  side  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  effect  of 
which,  on  a  vessel,  would  have  been  to  injure  the  crew 
stationed  around,  or,  if  the  hole  had  been  situated  at 
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or  below  the  water  line,  to  have  endangered  the  vessel. 
If  penetration  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres, 
the  piece  is  almost  always  split,  even  by  the  smallest 
shot,  and  splinters  are  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance. 

In  consequence  of  the  softness  of  white  pine,  nearly 
all  the  fibres  struck  are  broken,  and  the  orifice  is  nearly 
the  size  of  the  projectile;  for  the  same  reason,  the 
effects  of  the  projectile  do  not  extend  mnch  beyond 
the  orifice ;  pine  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  oak  for 
structures  that  are  not  intended  to  resist  cannon  pro- 
jectiles, as  block-houses,  etc. 

464.  Effect  on  eartii.  Earth  possesses  advantages 
over  all  other  materials  as  a  covering  against  projectiles ; 
it  is  cheap  and  easily  obtained,  it  offers  considerable  re- 
sistance to  penetration,  and  to  a  certain  extent  regains 
its  position  after  displacement.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  a  projectile  has  very  little  effect  on  an  earthen 
parapet  unless  it  passes  completely  through  it,  and  that 
injury  done  by  day  can  be  promptly  repaired  at  night. 
Wherever  masonry  is  liable  to  be  breached,  it  should  be 
masked  by  eai-th  works  with  natural  slopes. 

General  Gillmore  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence before  Chai'leston,  that  the  powers  of  resistance  of 
pure,  compact,  quartz  sand  to  the  penetration  of  projec- 
tiles, very  much  exceeds  that  of  ordinary  earth,  or  mix- 
ture of  several  earths. 

The  size  of  the  openings  formed  by  the  passage  of  a 
projectile  into  earth  is  about  one-third  larger  than  the 
projectile,  increasing  however  towards  the  outer  orifice. 

Kifie-projectiles  are  easily  deflected  from  their  course 
in  earth.  They  are  sometimes  found  lying  in  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  their  course,  and  sometimes  with  the 
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base  to  the  front ;  hence  their  penetration  is  variable; 
Unless  a  shell  be  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  mass 
of  earth  penetrated,  its  explosion  will  produce  but  little 
(lisplaeement, — generally  a  small  opening  is  formed 
around  an  exploded  shell  by  the  action  of  the  gas  in 
pressing  back  the  earth.  Experience  at  Fort  "Wagner 
showed  that  it  took  one  pound  of  metal  to  permanently 
displace  3.27  lbs.  of  the  sand  of  which  the  Fort  was 
made.  Time  fuzes,  being  liable  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  pressure  of  the  earth,  are  inferior  to  percussion 
fuzes,  which  produce  explosion  when  the  projectile  has 
made  about  three-fourths  of  its  proper  penetratioa. 

The  penetration  in  earth  of  oblong,  compared  to 
round  projectiles,  when  fired  with  service  charges,  and 
at  a  distance  of  abont  400  yds.,  is  at  least  one-fourth 
greater.  This  difference,  however,  is  less  at  short  and 
greater  at  long  distances. 

The  penetration  of  the  smallest,  or  3-in.  cannon  pro- 
jectile, at  a  distance  of  400  yds.,  in  a  newly  made  par- 
apet of  loam  mixed  with  gravel,  is  about  6  feet.  The 
lOO-pdr.  projectile,  under  similar  circumstances,  pene- 
trates about  16  feet.  A  penetration  as  great  as  311  ft. 
has  been  obtained  at  the  "Washington  Navy  Yard  by 
firing  a  12-in.  rifle-projeetile  into  a  natural  clay  bank,  at 
a  short  distance. 

The  greatest  penetration  of  a  15-in.  solid  shot,  fired 
with  50  lbs.  of  powder,  in  well  rammed  sand,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  400. yds.,  is  20  ft. 

465.  Penetration.  The  resistance  which  a  projectile 
encounters  in  penetration,  arises  from  the  cohesion  and 
inertia  of  the  particles,  and  the  friction  of  the  particles 
i  the  surface  of  the  projectile. 
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To  obtain  aa  expression  for  the  penetration,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  area 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  projectile,  and  independent 
of  the  velocity.  Let  Slhe  the  penetration  expressed  in 
calibres,  _Z>  the  density  of  the  projectile,  v  its  velocity 
at  the  commencement  of  penetration,  r  the  radius  of  the 
projectile,  and  Ji  the  constant  resistance  experienced  by 
a  unit  of  surface ;  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  is, 

and  the  living  force  of  the  projectile  is 

But  the  living  force  is  equal  to  twice  the  quantity  of 
work ;  hence  we  have, 

bv  makiuff  ^=    .,.  ■  we  obtain. 

Take  another  projectile,  having  a  velocity  i)',  a  den- 
sity t?,  and  a  penetration  e,  and  we  have  the  expression, 
e=Kv^d,  Dividing  the  preceding  expression  by  this, 
member  by  member,  and  we  have, 

v)d 
that  is  to  say,  the penetratdoiis  of  similar  prq^ectiles  into 
a  given  mtb-stance,  are  proportional  to  the  -squares  of  the 
velocities  of  impact,  and  to  the  diameters'^  and  demities 


*  Tlie  diameters  of  all  service  projectiles  are  gi-ven  in  the  Ordoanoe  Manual. 
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Knowing,  therefore,  the  penetration  e,  for  a  given 
velocity  and  projectile,  we  can  obtain  the  penetration 
J5,  for  another  projectile  and  velocity.  Ijet  e  represent 
the  penetration  for  a  shot  moving  with  a  velocity  of 
1,650  feet,  the  expression  "becomes, 

1650^  <^  ' 
This  formula  has  been  found  by  experience  to  give, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  penetration  of  projectiles  in 
hard  substances,  as  wood,  cast-iron,  and  masonry,  for  all 
velocities  up  to  1,000  feet  per  second.  The  following 
penetrations,  or  values  of  e,  have  been  found  for  round 
shot  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,650  feet,  viz. : 

Cast-iron  (depending  on  its  nature),        i  to  ^ 

Lead, 3|  to  3-j- 

Calcareous  rocks  (particular  kind),         .         2 

Masonry  of  good  quality,  .         .         .4 

"         rubble,  .         .         .         o  to  5-1- 

"         brick, 8 

Substituting  the  above  values  of  e  in  the  value  of  JS, 
we  obtain  the  penetrations,  expressed  in  terms  of  tbe 
diameter  of  the  projectile,  for  any  velocity  not  exceed- 
ing 1,000  feet. 

Solid  shot  are  broken,  when  fired  against  very  hard 
is,  with  charges  exceeding  the  following,  viz.  :* 

Against  cast-iron,        .         .         .  ^tt 

"        lead,        .        .        .        •  .        I 

"        calcareous  rock  (oolitic),  .             I 

"        masonry,            .         .         .  .         ^ 
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The  velocity  v,  ia  tlie  velocity  wHcli  tlie  projectile 
possesses  at  tlie  commencement  of  penetration ;  if  the 
piece  1)6  situated  at  a  distance,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  remaining  velocity,  by  making  allowance  for 
the  resistance  of  the  air.     Equation  (20),  page  408. 

v^     D 

Wood.     The  formula   T^=p, — ,  may  be  used  to 

1650'  d 

calculate  penetrations  in  wood,  for  velocities  which  do 

not  exceed  1,000  feet,  making  use   of  the  follo^ving 

values  of  e  for  penetrations  perpendicular  to  the  fibre : 

For  oak  of  ordinary  quality,     .         .       ^—12-^ 

"    elm, 16 

"    pine, 23 

For  velocities  exceeding  1,000  feet,  the  formula  just 
employed  gives  results  which  are  too  large ;  fix)m  this 
it  ia  inferred  that  penetration  really  increases  less  rapid- 
ly than  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Earth.  In  the  experiments  made  at  Metz,  in  1834, 
on  various  kinds  of  earths,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
modify  this  expression  for  penetration.  Calling  p  the 
weight- of  the  powder,  and  m  the  weight  of  the  projec- 
tile, the  expression  becomes,  for  all  charges  between  \ 
and  5-Vj 

_  '°g{i+''«»x£)j   >(i+t«»x|)i> 

-^-^log.  (1+480  X  I)  <?      ^  2.20683  d' 

The  following  values  of  e,  for  a  charge  of  |,  were 
found  for  different  earths : 

For  sand  mixed  with  gravel,  .         e:=10|- 

For  earth,  settled,  .         .         .         17^ 
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Potter's  clay,  saturated  witli  water,         .     36 
Light  earth  newly  dug  over,       .         .         SSf 

Tbe  penetration  "being  given  in  terms  of  the  weight 
of  the  powder  and  projectile,  the  piece  should  "be  suffi- 
ciently long  to  oMain  the  full  force  of  the  chaise,  or 
from  17  to  20  calibres;  or,  in  other  worda,  the  expres- 
sion is  only  suited  to  field  and  siege  guns. 

In  general,  sand,  aandy  earth  mixed  with  gravel,  small 
stones,  chalk,  or  tufa,  resist  shot  better  than  the  produc- 
tive earths,  or  clay,  or  earth  that  retains  ^noistura 

Water.      To    obtain  penetration   in  water,    replace 

480=^  by  4800^,  and  make  e  equal  to  275  calibres. 
■m  m. 

In  some  late  experiments,  it  was  found  that  the  Whit- 
worth  projectile  had  sufficient  force,  at  short  distances. 
to  pass  through  33  feet  of  water  and  then  penetrate  12 
or  14  inches  of  oak  beams  or  scantling.  The  penetra- 
tion of  a  rifle-projectile  in  water,  depends  much  on  the 
dii-ection  of  its  axis  with  respect  to  penetration,  for  in- 
stance, penetration  rapidly  diminishes  at  long  distances, 
as  the  axis  of  the  projectile  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
water  under  a  diminished  angle. 

466.  Effect  on  masonry.     The  effect   of  a  projectile 
against  masonry,  is  to  form  a  tnincated  conical  hole, 
terminated  by  another  of  a 
cylindrical  form.     (See  flg. 
153.)  The  material  in  front 
of  and  around  the  projec- 
t's. 353-  tile  is  broken  and  shatter- 
ed, and  the  end  of  the  cylindrical  hole  even  reduced  to 
powder.     Pieces  of  the  masomy  are  sometimes  thrown 
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50  or  60  yards  from  tlie  wall.  The  elasticity  developed 
by  tlie  shock,  reacts  upon  the  projectile,  soinetimea 
throwing  it  "back  150  yards,  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to 
persons  iu  a  breaching  battery.  The,  exterior  opening 
varies  from  4  to  5  times  the  diameter  of  the  projectile, 
and  the  depth,  as  we  have  seen,  varies  with  the  size  and 
density  of  the  projectile,  and  its  velocity. 

With  chaises  of  ^,  ^,  ^,  and  ^,  a  projectile  ceases  to 
rebound  from  a  wall  of  masonry  when  the  angles,  formed 
by  the  line  of  fire  and  the  surface  of  the  wall,  exceed 
20",  34",  33°,  43°,  respectively.  With  these  angles,  the 
angle  of  reflection  is  much  greater  than  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  the  velocity  after  impact  is  very  slight. 

When  a  projectile  strikes  against  a  surface  of  oak,  as 
the  side  of  a  ship,  it  will  not  stick  if  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence be  less  than  15°,  and  if  it  do  not  penetrate  to  a 
depth  nearly  equal  to  its  diameter. 

Solid  cast-iron  shot  break  against  granite,  but  not 
against  freestone  or  brick.  Shells  are  broken  into  small 
fragments  against  each  of  these  materials. 

467.  Breaching.  Escalade  being  ordinarily  very  dif- 
ficult,* particularly  when  the  besieged  are  aware  of  the 
intention  of  the  besiegers,  the  latter  are  generally  com- 
pelled to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  face  of  the  work  to 
obtain  an  entrance.  Such  an  opening  is  called  a  breach; 
and  to  effect  it  with  artillery,  particularly  in  a  well- 
constructed  work,  where  no  part  of  the  scarp-wall  is 
visible  from  the  adjacent  ground,  within  effective  range 
of  siege-cannon,  breachmg-batteries  are  established  either 
on  the  crest  of  the  covered  wa/y,  or  on  the  glacis. 

When  the  walls  of  fortified  places  were ,  very  high 
and  not  supported  by  terraces  or  ramparts,  stone  pro- 
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jectiles  werfe  used.  From  the  want  of  sufficient  liardness 
in  these  projectiles,  the  besiegers  were  forced  to  com- 
mence battering  at  the  top  of  the  wall  where  the  least 
resistance  was  offered,  and  gradually  to  lower  the  shot 
until  the  breach  reached  the  wrecks  already  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  wall.  When  the  style  of  fortification 
was  changed,  this  operation  became  very  laborious,  the 
ascent  was  very  eteep,  and  the  breach  was  often  imprac- 
ticable. This  method  was  abandoned  and  mining  sub- 
stituted. Iron  projectiles  superseded  stone,  and  then  a 
more  rapid  mode  of  effecting  a  practicable  breach  was 
suggested  and  confirmed  by  experience. 

Vauban  recommended  increasing  the  size  of  the  hole 
first  formed,  by  continually  firing  at  its  sides  until  the 
wall  should  fall ;  but  the  ball  was  found  to  glance  into 
it,  and  injure  but  slightly  the  untouched  portion  of  the 
revetment.  The  best  mode,  however,  as  found  by  ex- 
periment, is  to  cut  the  wall  up  into  detached  parts,  by 
making  one  horizontal  and  several  vertical  fissures,  and 
tattering  each  part  down  separately.     (Fig.  154.) 

The  e^iest  mode  of  making 

the  cut  is  to   direct  the  shots 

upon  the  same  line,  and  form 

a  series    of  holes   (fig.  154),  a 

J%.  1S4.  little  greater   than    a   diameter 

apart,  and  then  to  fire  a  second  series  of  shots,  directed 

at  the  intervals  between  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  an 

opening  is  made  completely  through  the  wall. 

The  first  cut  is  made  horizontally,  and  finished,  which 
will  be  known  by  the  earth  falling  through  it ;  the  ver- 
tical cuts  are  then  made,  there  being  one  at  each  end  of 
the  intended  breach.     These  cuts  are  commenced  at  the 
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horizontal  Cut,  and  raised  until  tlie  wall,  isolated  from 
its  supports,  sinks,  overturns,  and  breaks  into  pieces, 
whicli  become  covered  by  falling  earth.  If  the  earth 
be  sustained  by  its  tenacity,  loaded  shells  are  flred  into 
it,  which,  acting  like  small  mines,  cause  it  to  fall,  and 
make  the  hiesuih  practicable,  or  of  easy  ascent. 

If  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  vertical  cuts 
should  not  be  overthrown  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
behind,  it  must  be  detached  by  a  few  volleys  of  solid 
shot,  fired  at  its  centre.  This  will  speedily  bring  it 
down  in  a  mass.  The  moment  the  wall  is  down,  and 
the  parapet  destroyed,  the  breach  will  be  as  perfect, 
and  the  slope  as  easy  of  ascent,  as  it  can  be  made  by 
the  fire  of  the  batteries.  It  is  important  to  determine 
the  height  of  the  horizontal  cut  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  for,  if  this  height  be  not  properly  chosen,  the 
breach  may  be  .difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  If  too 
high,  the  ramp  composed  of  the  debris  will  be  inter- 
cepted.by  a  portion  of  the  wall;  if  too  low,  the  open- 
ing will  be  masked  by  the  debris,  and  the  formation  of 
the  cut  impeded.  The  most  suitable  height  is  nearly 
equal 'to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  where  the  cut  is 
established.  The  thickness,  where  not  known,  can  be 
deduced  from  the  dimensions  necessary  to  be  given 
to  the  wall,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  of  the 
rampart  and  parapet. 

The  time  necessaiy  to  make  a  breach,  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  breach  to  be  made,  the  material  of  the  scai'p, 
the  number  of  guns,  <fec.  For  a  breach  of  20  to  30 
yards  in  length,  at  forty  yards  from  the  battery,  1,500 
shot  of  large  calibre  will  be  required ;  but  when  the 
battery  is  at  a  greater  distance,  a  greater  number  of 
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projectiles  ■will  he  necessary,  on  account  of  the  dimm- 
ished  accuracy  and  penetration.  Thus,  at  500  or  600 
yards  9,000  to  10,000  may  be  needed. 

Hides.  The  following  general  rules  should  be  ob- 
served in  firing  to  effect  a  breach  :— 

1.  Ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  widths  of 
the  ditch  and  covered  way,  the  height  of  the  scarp- 
wall,  the  thickness  of  the  parapet,  the  height  of  the 
counterscarp,  and  crest  of  the  covered  way.  By  the 
aid-  of  a  profile  that  can  be  constructed  from  this  data, 
determine  the  height  of  the  horizontal  cut  to  be  made 
in  the  scarp,  so  that  the  slope  of  the  ramp  shall  be  46°. 
This  height  should  never  be  below  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  scarp,  and,  to  avoid  interference  from  the  wrecks,  it 
should  be  nearly  equal  to  the  presumed  thickness  of  the 
wall  at  the  cut.  If  the  ditch  be  a  wet  one,  commence 
cutting  at  the  water's  edge. 

2.  From  the  number  of  pieces  with  which  the  bat- 
tery \a  to  be  armed,  and  the  length  of  the  breach,  de- 
termine the  field  of  fire  of  each  piece,  and  the  length  of 
cut  that  it  is  to  make. 

3.  Ascertain  the  angle  of  elevation,  or  depression,  for 
each  piece,  to  strike  the  cut,  and  mark  it  unalterably  on 
the  elevating  screw. 

4.  Direct  each  piece  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  part 
to  be  cut,  and  space  the  shot  from  right  to  left,  or 
from  left  to  right,  at  If  to  1^  yards  for  the  24-pdr., 
and  1  yard  for  the  18-pdr.  Mark  on  the  platform  the 
direction  of  the  stock  and  wheels  at  each  shot.  Re- 
turning then  from  left  to  right,  or  from  right  to  left, 
fire  at  the  middle  of  the  intervals  left  by  the  first  shot, 
and  mark  the  directions  as  before.     Continue  this  firing 
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regularly  at  tie  most  prominent  points,  and  mate  the 
cut  progress  equally  throughout. 

5.  Fire  at  the  horizontal  cut  until  the  earth  falls 
throiigiiout  the  cut. 

6.  Determine  tlie  number  of  vertical  cuts  to  be  made, 
at  the  rate,  at  most,  of  one  to  a  piece,  without  spacing 
more  than  10  yards  apart,  in  order  that  no  part  shall 
be  sustained  by  more  than  one  counterfort.  Fire  as  in 
the  case  of  the  horizontal  cut,  commencing  at  the  upper 
line. 

t.  See  that  the  extreme  vertical  cuts  progress  as 
rapidly  as  the  interior  ones,  and  direct  the  adjoining 
guns  upon  them  if  necessary. 

8.  If  the  wall  do  not  fall  after  the  cuts  are  made, 
fire  a  few  volleys  at  the  middle  of  the  spaces  thus  out- 
lined. 

9.  After  the  fall  of  the  wall,  break  down  the  coun- 
terforts, and,  if  time  or  resources  permit,  replace  the 
guns  by  8-iuch  howitzers,  and  fire  upon  the  earth  with 
loaded  shells,  or  fire  shells  from  the  guns. 

468.  Bi-e^clilng  with  rlHe-caniion.  The  foregoing 
section  has  reference  particularly  to  breaching  masonry 
with  smooth-bored  guns.  The  principles  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  rules  laid  down,  are  applicable  to  rifled 
guiis,  the  only  difterence  being  that,  from  their  superior 
penetration  and  accuracy,  the  latter  are  effective  at 
much  longer  distances.  This  has  been  fnlly  shown  by 
tiials  in  England  and  actual  experience  in  this  country. 

The  subjects  of  experiment  in  England  were  two 
Martello  towers,  30  feet  high  and  48  feet  diameter ;  the 
walls  were. from  7i  to  10  feet  thick  of  solid  brick  ma- 
sonry of  good  quality.     The  distance  was  1,032  yds., — 
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more  than  twenty  times  the  usual  breaching  distance. 
The  pieces  were  Arnnstrong  guns,  throwing  projectiles 
weighing  40,  80  and  100  lbs.,  and  the  32-pdr.  and 
68-pdr.  smooth  bored  guns. 

The  80-pdr.  shot  passed  completely  through  the  ma- 
sonry (71  feet),  and  the  40-pdr.  percussion  shells  lodged 
in  the  brick  work  at  a  depth  of  5  feet.  After  iiriug 
170  projectiles,  a  small  portion  of  which  were  loaded 
sheila,  the  entire  land  side  of  the  tower  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  interior  space  was  filled  with  the  debris 
of  the  vaulted  roof,  forming  a  pile,  which  alone  saved 
the  opposite  side  from  destruction. 

The  average  depth  of  penetration  of  the  smooth 
bored  guns  was  1.91  feet,  and  was  produced  by  163 
projectiles.  It  was  found  that  the  penetration  of  the 
80-pdr.  solid  shot  with  10  lbs.  of  powder  in  this  brick 
masonry  was  7J  feet,  while  that  of  the  68-pdr.,  with  16 
lbs.  of  powder,  was  only  1|  feet. 

Fort  Pulaski,  a  casemate  work  made  of  brick  mason- 
ry of  good  q^uality,  and  having  walls  7f  feet  thick,  was 
breached  by  batteiies  situated  at  distances  varying  from 
1650  to  1740  yds.  The  pieces  employed  were  three 
10-inch  and  one  8-inch  columbiads,  five  30-pdr.  Parrott 
and  one  24-pdr.,  two  32-pdr.  and  two  42-pdr.  sea-coast 
guns  rifled  on  the  James  plan.  There  were  several  10  and 
l3-inch  sea-coast  mortai-s,  and  8  and  10-inch  columbiads 
placed  further  off,  or  at  distances  varying  from  2400  to 
3400  yds. ;  but  these  pieces,  and  especially  the  moi'tai-s, 
produced  but  little  effect,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
Fort  and  the  inaccuracy  of  their  fire.  Less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  mortal'  shells  fell  inside  of  the  Fort,  and 
no  shell  penetrated  through  the  casemate  roofe. 
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Subsequently,  Fort  Sumter,  a  work  similar  to  tlie 
foregoing  in  its  constiiiction,  was  breached  at  distances 
varying  from  3428  to  4290  yds.  by  nine  100-pdrs.,  five 
200-pdi*s.,  and  one  300-pdr.  Parrott  rlile-guns.  Against 
Fort  Pulaski  110,643  lbs.  of  metal  were  fired  at  the 
breach,  58  per  cent,  of  which  was  from  the  nfle-guns. 
Against  Fort  Sumter  there  were  fired  552,683  lbs.  of 
metal,  about  one-half  of  which  reached  the  Fort  to  form 
the  breech.  The  most  destractive  projectile  against 
masonry  is  the  elongated  percussion  shell, 

469.  Effect  of  bullets.  The  penetration  of  the  new 
breach-loading  rifle-musket  bullet,  in  a  target  made  of 
piue  boards,  one  inch  thick,  is  as  follows:  At  100  yds., 
13  inches ;  at  500  yds.,  9  inches.  If  bullets  are  hardened 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  tin  or  antimony  to  the  lead, 
their  penetration  is  very  much  increased. 

From  experiments  made  in  Denmark,  the  following 
relations  were  found  between  the  penetration  of  a  bullet 
in  pine  and  ita  effects  on  the  body  of  a  living  horse,  viz. : 

1st,  When  the  force  of  the  bullet  is  sufficient  to 
penetrate  .31  inch  into  pine,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a*  slight  contusion  of  the  skin;  2d,  When  the  force 
of  penetration  is  equal  to  0.63  inch,  the  wound  begins  to 
be  dangerous,  but  does  not  disable  ;  3d,  When  the  force 
of  penetration  is  equal  to  1.2  inch,  the  wound  is  veiy 
dangerous. 

A  plate  of  wrought-iron  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  sufficient  to  resist  a  rifle-musket  bullet  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  20  to  200  yds.  That  a  rope  mant- 
let may  give  full  protection  against  rifle-musket  bullets, 
it  should  be  composed  of  five  layers  (three  vertical  and 
two  horizontal),  of  tour  and  a  half  inch  rope. 
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CHAFrEK  xn. 
KMPIOYMENT   OF   PIEID-ARTIIIEEY.* 

4V0,  Greatest  range.  TKe  extreme  range  of  field-ai'- 
tillery  has  lieen  stated  to  be  about  3,000  yards  ;-f-  a  some- 
■what  greater  range  tban  this  can  be  obtained  by  sinking 
the  trail  of  the  carriage  into  the  ground,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  elevation  of  the  piece;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  great  strain  thus  thrown  upon  the  carriage,  and 
the  great  inaccnx-acy  of  the  fire,  it  should  be  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  unless  it  be  to  produce  a  moral  effect  on  an 
army  in  retreat,  or  passing  a  defile.  If  employed  against 
an  enemy  acting  on  the  offensive,  it  woidd  have  the  ef- 
fect, &om  its  extreme  inaccuracy,  to  give  him  increased 
confidence. 

In  general  terms,  firing  at  long  range  should  only  be 
employed  when  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  shoi-t- 
ness  of  the  time,  does  not  permit  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  object;  and  it  should  always  cease  when  the  object 
of  the  fire  is  attained. 

Effective  range.  The  greatest  effective  range  of  field- 
artilleiy  varies  from  1,400  to  1,800  yards.  Batteries  of 
position  belonging  to  an  army  acting  on  the  defensive, 
should  open  fire  at  a  distance  of  1,300  or  1,400  yards. 
The  object  of  this  fire  is  not  so  much  to  arrest,  as  to  re- 
tard, the  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  compel  him  to 
establish  batteries  to  cover  his  approach.     The  distances 

*  Vide  necker'a.Instraetion  Pratique,  kc. 

I  The  ranges  in,  tbip  chapter  refer  to  amooth-ljored  ratlier  tlian  rifled  guns.  The 
principles,  however,  involved  in  it^  arc  equally  applioabJe  to  both. 
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should  be  carefully  estimated,  and  the  firing  should  take 
place  slowly,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  each  shot  may 
he  observed,  and  the  aim  corrected,  if  necessary. 

Rapid  -and  continuous  firing  should  commence  at  a 
distance  of  800  or  1,000  yards;  the  attacking  party 
should,  at  the  same  time,  establish  his  batteries  to  cover 
the  deployment  of  hie  columns,  and  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  attack. 

At  a  distance  of  600  or  700  yards,  or  point-blank 
distance,  the  "fire  becomes  very  destructive;  generally 
not  more  than  six  or  eight  shots  can  be  fired  before  one 
of  the  parties  will  either  advance  or  retire.  As  the 
dktance  closes,  canister-shot  should  replace  round-shot, 
which  generally  ends  in  producipg  disorder. 

Against  infantry.  Formerly  artillery  could  take  up 
a  position  about  300  or  400  yards  in  front  of  infantry 
without  serious  loss;  but  the  introduction  of  the  rifle- 
musket  has  produced  a  very  great  change  in  the  relative 
powers  of  these  two  arms.  The  experiments  made  at 
the  musketry-school  at  Hythe,  show  conclusively  that 
artillery  cannot  long  maintain  a  position  within  half  a 
mile  of"  properly  instructed  skirmishers,  as  the  fire  of 
rifle-musketry  at  this  distance  is  as  effective  as  that  of 
canister  at  250  or  300  yards. 

Should  the  surface  of  the  ground  be  broken,  or  of 
such  nature  as  to  afford  shelter  to  skirmishers,  the  pre- 
ponderance will  be  still  more  in  their  favor.  And  should 
the  artillery  not  succeed  in  silencing  the  fire  of  the 
skirmishers  by  well  served  case-shot,  it  will  be  obliged 
to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rifles,  and  trust  to  the 
effect  of  round  and  spherical  case-shot  upon  the  enemy's 
masses. 
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A.gmast  Ga/vaVry.  Cavalry,  in  cbargiiig  upon  an 
enemy  situated  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards,  pass  over 
the  intervening  space  in  about  seven  minutes.  Each 
piece  may  fire  nine  rounds  of  solid  shot,  or  spherical 
case-shot,  in  the  first  400  yards,  two  solid  and  three 
canister  shot  in  the  next  400  yards,  and  two  rounds 
of  canister-shot  while  passing  over  the  remaining  200 
yards,  making  a  total  of  eleven  round  and  five  canister 
shot.  Neither  spherical  case-shot  nor  shells  should  be 
fired  against  cavalry  in  rapid  motion ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cease  firing  solid  shot  too  soon  in  order 
to  commence  firing  canister. 

471.  Employment  of  dllTerent  hinds  of  Are.  The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  should  be  knoivn,  to  enable  the 
artillerist  to  select  the  most  suitable  fire  for  a  particular 
occasion :  Ist.  The  distance  of  the  enemy.  2d.  The 
conformation  and  quality  of  the  intervening  ground. 
3d.  The  formation  of  the  enemy,  as  far  as  can  be  seen 
or  judged  of 

Direct  fire.  Direct  fire  should  be  employed  wherever 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  uneven  and  the  quality  of 
the  soil  varied,  or  wherever  a  portion  fired  over  is 
smooth  and  the  remainder  broken,  or  the  soil  soft  and 
light.  There  are  other  special  cases  where  direct  fire 
should  he  employed : 

1st.  "When  the  enemy  is  so  situated  as  to  conceal  the 
depth  of  his  formation  -  otherwise  the  ground  in  rear 
of  his  front  line  may  be  such  that  the  ricochet  will  not 
take  effect; 

2d.  When  the  enemy  is  about  to  pass  a  defile,  and 
the  head  of  the  column  only  is  seen ;  or  when  the 
depth  of  the  column  can  be  seen,  by  being  commanded 
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or  overlooked;  in  thia  case,  tlie  projectile  wliicli  would 
mis9  tlie  liead  miglit  strike  the  middle  or  tlie  rear  of  the 
column ; 

3d.  It  should  be  employed  in  all  sustained  cannon- 
ades, because  the  effect  of  its  shots  can  be  more  easily 
distinguished  than  that  produced  by  the  shots  of  a 
rolling  fire.  The  aim  should  be  corrected  by  observing 
the  point  of  fall  of  the  projectile ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  desirable  to  take  the  mean  of  three  shots.  If  a 
rolling  fire  be  employed  under  these  circumstances,  the 
character  of  the  ground  and  formation  of  the  enemy 
may  be  such,  that  the  cannonade  may  be  can'ied  on  for 
hom's  without  knowing  what  eifect  is  produced. 

To  produce  good  results  with  direct  fire,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact  distance  of  the 
enemy,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  practised  -  eye. 
This  circumstance  will  be  appreciated  when  we  con- 
sider that,  if  a  shot  only  strike  the  ground  fifteen  yards 
in  front  of  a  target  six  feet  high,  it  will  pass  completely 
over  it. 

When  the  object  is  not  on  the  same  level  with  the 
piece,  the  character  of  the  fire  will  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  intervening  ground. 

If  the  surface  be  unitbrm,  and  have  an  inclination 
to  the  horizon  not  exceeding  15",  above  or  below,  no 
change  need  be  made  in  the  kind  of  fire,  or  elevation 
of  the  piece,  from  what  they  would  be  on  horizontal 
ground. 

If  the  enemy  be  posted  on  a  mountain,  or  in  a  valley, 
the  direct  fire  can  only  be  used.  As  it  is  often  difficult 
to  estimate  the  distance,  the  pieces  should  be  aimed 
with  great  precision,  and  the  point  of  fall  should  be 
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carefully  noted ;  tlie  firing  slioiild  be  deliberate,  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  a  different  height  of  sight  is 
necessary  than  when  the  object  is  on  level  ground, 

472,  Ricochei  fire.  Ricochet  fire  should  never  be 
used  for  a  less  distance-than  1,000  yards,  even  when  the 
ground  is  favorable ;  for,  in  order  that  this  fire  may 
produce  its  greatest  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pro- 
jectile should  make  two  or  three  rebounds  in  front  of 
the  enenLy,  which  it  rarely  does  at  a  less  distance  than 
1,000  or  1,100  yards.  K  the  ground,  for  300  or  400 
yards  in  front  of  the  pieces,  be  soft  and  uneven,  or  if  it 
be  soft  and  uneven  for  100  or  300  yards  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  rolling  fire,  which  is  a  species  of  ricochet  fire, 
cannot  be  employed  with  effect. 

Lai^e  and  deep  objects,  as  a  mass  of  troops,  a  park, 
or  a. column  of  artillery  on  the  march,  are  the  most  suit- 
able objects  for  ricochet  fire,  as  these  objects  present 
several  lines,  one  behind  the  other. 

473.  Canister  fire.  The  fire  of  canister  does  not 
always  produce  the  effect  anticipated  for  it,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  viz. : 

1st.  The  object  is  thought  to  be  nearer  than  it  really 
is,  and  the  firing  sometimes  commences  too  soon. 

2d.  The  danger  is  often  thought  to  be  more  imminent 
than  it  really  is,  and,  consequently,  proper  care  is  not 
observed  in  aiming. 

3d.  The  character  of  the  ground  is  not  properly  ap- 
preciated ;  and  too  much  confidence  is  reposed  in  the 
effect  of  the  projectiles  thrown  over  unfavorable  gi'ound. 

4Y4,  Fieid-howltaers.  The  extreme  range  of  shells 
fired  from  field-howitzers  has  been  stated  to  be  from 
2,500  to  3,000  yards.     The  deviation  of  shells  at  ex- 
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treme  distances  is  so  great  that  tliey  should  only  be 
employed  against  large  objects,  as  cities,  camps,  &c. 

The  greatest  effective  range  of  howitzer-shells  is  about 
1,500  yards ;  shells  should  only  be  employed  at  this 
distance  in  the  offence,  and  then,  rather  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

The  gxin  should  always  be  employed  when  capable  of 
producing  the  same  effect  as  the  howitzer. 

Shells  act  by  percussion,  by  explosion,  and  by  moral 
effect ;  and  they  should  be  employed  iii  preference  to 
shot  under  the  following  circumstances,  viz. : 

1st.  "When  the  enemy'is  stationary  and  under  cover. 

2d.  When  the  groimd  is  much  broken,  or  cannot  be 
seen. 

3d.  AVhen  troops  are  posted  in  woods. 

4th.  From  one  mountain  to  another. 

5th.  When  the  enemy  is  posted  on  higher  or  lower 
ground. 

6th,  When  on  a  road  leading  through  a  valley. 

7th.  For  incendiary  purposes. 

8th,  In  pursuit. 

9th.'  Whenever  it  is  necessaiy  to  produce  a  moral 
rather  than  a  physical  effect, 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  SIEGE-CANNON. 

In  siege  operations,  the  same  flres  are  employed  as 
in  the  field,  but  under  different  circumstances.  The 
position  of  the  object  is  generally  fixed  and  known, 
and  there  is  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  attaining  it. 

475.  long  ranges.     The  greatest  range  of  the  24-pdr. 
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siege-gun,  mounted  on  its  appropriate  carriage,  is  about 
3,500  yards;  but  the  defence  should  not,  without  good 
reason,  make  use  of  a  greater  distance  than  950  yards, 
or  point-blank  distance,  for  it  is  his  duty  to  economize 
his  ammunition,  if  it  cannot  be  replaced. 

It  will  be  proper  to  fire  at  a  reconnoitring  party 
at  a  distance  of  1,000  or  1,100  yards,  to  prevent  a 
nearer  approach,  and  against  strong  attacking  eoltimns, 
provided  they  offer  sufficient  surface  to  render  the 
chances  of  hitting  probable. 

In  the  aUack.  Firing  at  long  ranges,  on  the  part 
of  the  besiegers,  should  be  strictly  forbidden,  as  it 
would  disclose  to  the  enemy  the  proposed  front  of 
attack,  without  any  compensating  advantage. 

In  the  siege  service,  it  is  more  important  to  avoid 
useless  firing  than  in  the  field,  for  every  shot  that  does 
not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  attack,  by  weaken- 
ing the  defence,  is  a  shot  lost. 

476.  EnHladlng  and  counter  fires.  An  ertjUMlUng  fire 
is  directed  along  a  particular  portion  of  a  work,  and  a 
cmiTder  fire  is  directed  toward  it. 

In  the  defence.  Solid  shot  are  used  in  enfilading  and 
counter  fires  under  the  following  circumstances : 

1st.  To  destroy  the  head  of  a  sap,  or  the  parapet  of 
a  trench. 

2d.  When  the  enemy  passes  from  the  first  to  the 
second  parallel,  and  before  he  has  completed  the  bat- 
teries intended  to  dismount  the  artUleiy  of  the  garrison. 

3d.  To  batter  vigorously  the  lateral  works  of  attack 
as  soon  as  they  are  finished. 

4th.  To  protect  and  support  sorties.  The  guns  placed 
on  the  parapet  of  the  place  keeji  up  a  warm  fire  of 
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«olid  shot  against  tlie  batteries  of  attack,  and.  the 
heads  of  saps,  imtil  they  are  masked  by  the  troops 
making  the  sortie, 

5th,  To  prevent  the  enemy  from  following  too  closely 
upon  the  heels  of  the  party,  which,  having  made  the 
sortie,  are  returning,  successful  or  otherwise. 

6th.  From  the  guns  placed  on  the  flanks  of  the  bas- 
tions when  the  besiegers  attempt  to  pass  the  ditch ;  in 
this  ease  the  ftre  is  plunging. 

7th.  To  drive  the  besiegers  from  any  outwork  that 
they  may  have  taken. 

8th.  In  a  cannonade,  the  object  of  which  k  to  dis- 
mount the  besiegers'  guns. 

In  the  attack.  The  object  of  enfilading  fire  in  the 
attack  of  a  place,  is  to  rake  the  teiTepleins  of  the 
faces,  curtains,  <fec.,  and  to  render  them  untenable ;  for 
this  purpose  the  batteries  should  be  established  on  the 
prolongation  of,  and  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  direction  of  the  part  to  be  enfiladed.  As  the  por- 
tion of  the  wox'ks  to  be  attained  is  not  commanded  by 
the  besiegers'  cannon,  enfilading  fire,  under  these  cir- 
cumstaBces,  becomes  ricochet  fire,  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  which  have  already  been  described. 

Enfilading  and  counter  batteries  are  generally  es- 
tablished at  300  or  600  yards  from  the  place,  or  at  the 
first  and  second  parallels.  As  the  object  of  a  counter 
battery  is  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  place  by  dismount- 
ing the  guns,  its  pieces  should  be  directed  against  the 


This  demands  great  care  in  aiming,  and  great  accuracy 
of  fire ;  the  heaviest  smooth-bored  or  rifled  guns  should 
therefore  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
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47'r.  Firing  ill  breach.  When  tKe  besiegere  liave 
approached  to  a  suitable  diatanee  to  commence  the 
breach,  the  opposing  artillery  will  have  been  silenced; 
but  they  will  be  subjected  to  flank  and  rear  fires, 
against  which  they  will  protect  themselves  by  traverses. 
Counter-batteries  will  also  be  estabUehed  with  the 
breaching- batteries,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  silence 
the  artillery  bearing  on  the  breaching-batteries,  and  the 
passage  of  the  ditch.  The  method  of  forming  a  breach 
hae  already  been  described. 

478.  Fir©  of  caie-shot.  Case-shot  should  be  employed 
in  the  defence  of  a  work  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, viz. : 

Ist.  In  sorties,  where  field-artilleiy  can  be  employed. 

2d.  At  all  points  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  as  on 
avenues  leading  toward  gates,  or  on  bridges.  Pieces 
situated  on  the  flanks  ai"e  particularly  suited  to  this 
fire. 

3d,  Against  the  gorge  of  an  outwork  which  the  enemy 
may  make  a  bold  attempt  to  seize.  For  this  purpose, 
pieces  on  the  curtains,  or  shoulder  angles,  should  be 
employed,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  fire  over 
works  occupied  by  the  defence. 

4th,  This  fire  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  defence 
of  dry  ditches,  reveted  with  masonry. 

5th,  Against  the  batteries  of  the  first  parallel  during 
their  erection,  and  after  their  position  has  been  disclosed 
by  means  of  fire-balls. 

6th.  Against  the  head  of  a  sap  at  night. 

7tli.  Against  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  paraHeL 

8th.  Against  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  third  par- 
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allel,  against  the  "works  leading  to  the  covered  way,  and 
against  the  crowning  of  the  covered  way. 

9tb.  Against  craters  formed  by  the  explo&ion  of 
mines,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  crowning  them. 

10th.  Against  the  passage  of  the  ditch. 

11th,  Against  the  breach. 

12th,  All  cannon  on  the  flanks  which  remain  monntcd, 
fire  rapidly  grape  or  canister  shot  at  the  moment  of 
assault. 

In  the  attach.  The  besiegers  are  much  more  restricted 
in  the  use  of  case-shot  than  the  besieged.  It  shonld  be 
principally  employed  under  the  following  circumstances, 
viz. : 

1st.  By  cannon  placed  on  the  flanks  of  attack  when- 
ever the  besieged  make  a  sortie,  and  come  within  suita- 
ble range. 

2d.  At  night,  against  the  embi'asures  which  have 
been  cannonaded  during  the  day  with  solid  shot,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  repaired. 

Sd.  Against  the  flanks,  during  the  night. 

4th.  Against  the  breach  during  the  day  or  night,  as 
soon  as  completed,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  erecting 
means  for  defending  it. 

5th.  Against  the  besieged,  if  he  attempt  to  pass  out 
through  the  breach,  after  the  assault  has  been  repelled, 

479,  Fire  of  the  §iege-liowitzer.  The  siege-howitzcr 
should  be  employed  in  the  defence, — 

1st.  Against  an  attacking  column,  when  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  place  affords  a  shelter  against  the  fire 
of  guns. 

2d.  Against  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  Howitzers 
33 
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are  placed  on  tlie  salients  to  blow  up,  with  shells,  the 
works  situated  on  the  prolongations  of  the  capitals. 

3d.  Against  the  batteries  in  process  of  consti'uction 
on  the  three  parallels. 

4th.  Against  the  heads  of  saps ;  this  fire  should  "be 
executed  with  small  charges. 

5th,  The  counter  approaches  are  armed  with  how- 
itzers. 

6th.  Against  troops  opposing  sorties,  and  especially 
against  cavalry. 

Yth.  Against  the  enemy's  dep6t8,  when  their  position 
is  known,  and  when  they  are  within  effective  range. 

8th.  Against  the  enemy's  convoys,  when  they  can  be 
reached,  and  they  offer  sufficient  surface. 

In  the  attack.    Howitzers  are  employed  by  besiegers— 

1st.  In  a  bombardment,  by  day  and  night. 

2d.  During  all  periods  of  the  siege,  when  occasion 
requires. 

3d.  In  the  half  parallels  established  between  the 
second  and  third ;  against  the  covered- ways  and  places 
of  arms.     The  fire  is  executed  with  small  charges. 

4th.  For  ricochet  fire,  in  prefei-ence  to  cannon, 

480.  Use  of  iire-i»aii!«.  Fii-e-balls  are  used  by  the  de- 
fence— 

1st.  Against  columns  of  attack. 

2d.  Against  the  opening  of  parallels,  so  soon  as  it  is 
ascertained  that  preparations  are  made  for  this  purpose. 

3d,  Against  points  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  be- 
siegers, where  a  remarkable  noise  may  be  heard,  and 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  fcom  prepa- 
rations for  attack. 

4th.  Particularly  when  it    is  thought  that    the  be- 
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i  are  about  to  move  forward  from  one  parallel  to 
another. 

5tli,  To  discover  the  movements  of  the  enemy  after 
he  has  repulsed  a  sortie,  and  to  prevent  him,  by  the  fire 
of  the  guns  of  the  place,  from  following  too  closely  in 
pursuit.  * 

Tn  attach.  As  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  besiegers  to 
conduct  their  operations  as  silently  and  unobserved  aa 
jjossible,  they  will  seldom  have  occasion  to  use  fire-balls. 

481.  Fire  o(  mortars.  Mortars  generally  perfonn  a 
more  important  part  in  siege  operations  than  howitzers ; 
there  are  times,  even,  when  they  play  a  very  decided 
l^art ;  too  much  care,  therefore,  cannot  be  employed  to 
render  them  effective. 

In  the  defence.  Mortars  are  employed  in  the  de- 
fence— 

1st.  Concurrently  with  howitzers,  when  the  shape  of 
the  ground  in  front  shelters  the  enemy  from  the  fire 
of  the  guns. 

2d.  Against  batteries  and  heads  of  saps. 

3d.  Against  places  sheltered  from  the  fire  of  flanking 
guns.  '  Mortars,  and  particularly  light  mortars,  can  be 
suitably  placed  at  all  points,  and  without  interfeiiug 
with  the  establishment  of  gun  and  howitzer  batteriea 

4th.  Against  the  works  of  the  besiegers  generally, 
and  especially  against  the  opening  of  parallels,  and  the 
passage  from  one  parallel  to  another. 

5th.  "When  the  besiegers'  fire  has  silenced  the  flre  of 
the  guns,  the  fire  of  the  mortars  continues  in  full  activi- 
ty, not  only  in  the  body  of  the  place,  but  in  the  demi- 
lunes and  lateral  works. 

6th.  In  covered  batteries,  during  the  entire  siege,  but 
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particularly  during  or  after  the  eonstruetion  of  tlie  third 
parallel. 

Yth,  Light  mortars  should  be  employed  in  the  coun- 
ter approaches. 

8th,  Against  the  workmen  who  are  engaged  iii  run- 
ning the  sap  up  the  glacis,  for  the  purpose  of  crowning 
the  covered  way. 

9th.  To  prevent  the  constmction  of  counter  and 
breaching  batteries. 

10th.  To  prevent  the  besiegers  from  establishing 
themselves  in  the  craters  foi-med  by  the  mines. 

11th.  To  drive  the  besiegers  from  any  exterior  work 
which  they  have  taken. 

12th.  To  prevent  the  passage  of  the  ditch,  or  render 
it  difficult. 

13th.  To  prevent  the  besiegers  from  effecting  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  breach,  by  firing  from  the  interior  retrench- 
ment. 

In  the  attach  It  is  very  difficult  to  specify  all  the 
circumstances  which  should  govern  the  besiegers  in  car- 
rying on  a  bombardment,  since  they  depend  on  a  variety 
of  causes ;  the  following,  however,  may  be  enumerated : 

1st.  In  a  regular  attack,  mortars  are  the  first  to  open 
fire,  which  should  be  kept  up  night  and  day  whenever 
a  result  can  be  obtained, 

2d.  Heavy,  and  sometimes  medium-sized,  mortars,  can 
be  employed  to  retard  the  enemy's  works  on  the  front 
of  attack,  the  armament  of  his  batteries,  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  cannon,  and  to  shower  shells  npon  the  places 
where  his  troops  assemble,  and  to  burn  his  principal 
buildings,  etc.  Light  mortars  axa  rarely  used  for  these 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  object 
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and  the  lightness  of  tlie  shells,  which  have  little  force 
of  percussion. 

3d. ,  Mortars  are  employed  to  throw  sheila  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ramparts  of  the  front  of  attack; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  fire  should  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  their  length. 

4th.  They  are  also  employed  against  the  lateral  works 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  seeks  to  establish  his  guns^there 
for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  works  of  attack. 

5th.  The  curved  or  mortar  fire  of  the  second  parallel 
is  as  efficient  as  .that  of  the  first  parallel,  at  all  periods 
of  the  siege.  Light  mortars  here  begin  to  be  usefully 
employed. 

6th.  Light  moi'tars  are  also  used  with  great  advan- 
tage in  the  halfparallels.  From  this  period  of  the 
siege,  the  covered-way  and  places  of  arras  are  showered 
with  shells. 

7th.  From  the  period  of  the  third  parallel,  the  ene- 
my's flanks  are  plied  with  mortar  shells,  to  support  the 
fire  of  the  counter  batteries. 

8th.  As  soon  as  the  covered-way  is  crowned,  and  sub- 
sequently, when  a  lodgment  in  the  breach  shall  have 
been  effected,  Coehom  mortars  are  employed  against 
the  enemy,  who  has  withdrawn  to  the  interior  retrench- 
ment of  the  bastion. 

482.  Mortar  case-siiot,  &c.  Stones  and  case-shot  from 
mortars,  should  be  thrown  by  the  defence  as  soon  as  the 
besiegers  pass  to  the  construction  of  the  third  parallel, 
and  the  batteries  pertaining  to  it.  This  should  be  con- 
tinued during  the  crowning  of  the  covered-way,  and 
during  the  assault. 

The  besiegers,  on  the  coutraiy,  employ  these  projec- 
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tiles  in  all  the  batteries  of  the  third  parallel,  and,  by 
this  means,  seek  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  covered 
way  and  places  of  arras,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 


SEA-OOAST  DEFENSES. 

488.  Nature  of  defenses.  The  means  employed  for 
the  defense  of  harbora,  are:  lat.  Artillery  mounted  on 
fortifications,  floating  batteries,  monitors  and  ships  of 
M-ar.  2d,  Channel  obstructions,  such  as  rafts,  heavy 
chains,  and  sunken  vessels.  3d.  Torpedoes  and  torpedo 
vessels,  both  of  which  act  nnder  water.  These  means 
may  be  used  singly,  but  the  most  effective  defense  is 
made  by  combining  them,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  introduction  of  steam  into  vessels  of  war,  and 
their  protection  by  armor  plates  have  necessitated  con- 
siderable change  in  the  construction  of  sea-coast  forts 
and  their  armament.  The  best  temporary  fortifications 
are  made  of  earth,  with  large  masses  in  the  way  para- 
pets, traverses,  etc.,  for  covering  the  guns.  It  is  now- 
proposed  to  secure  a  still  better  covering  for  the  guns  by 
mounting  them  in  iron  turrets,  similar  in  shape  and  con 
struction  to  the  Monitor  turrets,  but  to  be  .manceuvred 
by  man  instead  of  steam  power.  Late  experiments 
show  that  the  plan  of  i-eveting  the  masonry  of  case- 
mated  works  with  wrought-iron  plates  will  not  answer, 
as  the  iron  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  masonry. 
Monitors  as  a  means  of  harbor  defense  have  the  advan. 
tage  of  being  able  to  select  their  position  of  attack  and 
of  following  an  attacking  vessel  if  it  should  succeed  in 
passing  the  guns  of  a  fort.     The  range  and  accuracy  of 
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guns  mouDted  on  floating  defences  are  not  so  great  aa 
those  of  guns  mounted  on  fortifications,  and  they  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  rams. 

Obstructions.  The  object  of  obstructions  is  to  detain 
attacking  vessels  under  the  flre  of  the  guns  of  the  foi'ts 
and  monitors.  They  may  consist  of  rafts  of  strong 
timbers,  or  heavy  chains  sustained  by  buoys,  or  rows 
of  piles,  with  suitable  arrangements  to  let  in  or  out 
friendly  vessels.  Sunken  vessels  should  only  be  em- 
ployed when  there  is  very  little  commerce  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  or  when  it  is  not  practicable  to  employ  other 
means.  Hopes  and  netting  may  be  placed  in  a  channel 
to  foul  the  propellors  of  hostile  vessels. 

Torpedoes.  Torpedoes  and  torpedo  vessels  were  used 
in  the  late  war  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  with 
some  success.  Torpedoes  may  be  made  of  boxes  or  bar- 
rels covered  with  pitch,  bnt  the  largest  are  made  of 
boiler  plate  riveted  together.  They  are  exploded  by 
contact,  by  electricity,  by  clock-work  or  by  time-fuzes. 

48i.  Armament.  The  armament  of  sea-coast  batteries 
depends  on  their  importance  and  on  the  depth  and 
width,  of  the  channel  to  be  defended.  Deep  channels 
which  pei'mit  the  entrance  of  large  vessels  and  wide 
channels  requiring  long  ranges  should  be  defended  with 
guns  of  heavy  calibre.  The  salients  and  flanks  which 
generally  have  an  enfilading  fire  on  a  channel,  should 
be  armed  with  tiie  heaviest  rifle-cannon.  The  curtains 
and  faces  which  bear  directly  upon  it  may  be  armed 
with  heavy  smooth- bored  cannon. 

In  addition  to  the  cannon,  enumerated  on  page  192 
as  properly  belonging  to  sea-coast  armament,  each  fort 
should  be  provided  with   a   certain   number  of  field- 
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pieces,  principally  howitzers,  to  prevent  a  landing,  or  to 
act  in  close  engagements  against  the  rigging  and  small 
boats  of  vessels.  Forts  should  be  provided  with  fnr- 
naces  for  heating  shot  which  have  been  found  to  be 
effective  in  protracted  engagements  with  wooden  vessels. 

485.  Fires.  Direct,  ricochet,  and  plunging  fires  are 
principally  employed  in  searcoast  defence. 

Direct  fire  should  be  used  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  rough,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  rebound  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  The  accuracy  of  sea-coast  fire  is 
generally  greater  than  that  of  the  field  or  siege  service, 
for  the  reasons,  that,  the  distance  of  the  object,  though 
moving,  can  be  readily  and  accurately  determined  by 
its  relation  to  known  objects,  the  effect  of  shot  can  be 
more  easily  observed  on  water  than  on  land,  and  the 
size  of  the  object  is  large,  and  its  appearance,  generally, 
well  defined.  In  aiming  at  a  vessel  with  direct  fire,  the 
piece  should  be  pointed  at  the  water-line ;  for,  if  the  pro- 
jectile strike  the  water,  it  will  either  penetrate  the  hull 
below  the  water-line,  or  rebound  and  strike  above  it. 

The  range  of  effective  direct  fire  does  not  much  ex- 
.eeed  one  mile  and  a  quarter;  the  extreme  range  of  sea- 
coast  mortars  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles ;  that  of  the 
columbiads,  about  three  and  a  quarter  miles,  and  the 
heavy  rifle-guns  about  five  miles. 

The  accuracy  of  ricochet-fire  depends  on  the  surface 
of  the  water ;  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  larger 
sea-coast  shells  have  a  range  of  about  3,000  yards  in 
rolling  fire;  their  penetrating  force,  however,  is  very 
much  diminished  toward  the  extremity  of  this  range. 

The  fire  of  mortars,  from  ship-board,  is  very  uncer- 
tain, if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  much  disturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TABLES  OF  MULTIPLIERS. 

B,  I,  D,    V,  Ac. 

48V.  Explanation.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  formulas  from 
which  the  values  of  the  mialtipliers  used  in  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  in  air  (page  412)  are  calculated;  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  how  these  tables  are  used  in 
practice. 

The  pupil  will  find  this  subject,  as  well  as  all  others 
relating  to  BaLListics,  ably  and  fiiUy  treated  in  Didion's 


488.    Table  1.    Multiplier  B.    The  decimals  are  car- 
ried out  to  three  places,  which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary 

purposes.     The  values  of  —  are  given  in  the  first  hori- 
zontal line,  the  value  of  — '-  in  the  first  vertical  col- 
r 

umn,  and  the  values  of  the  corresponding  multipliers 
are  set  opposite  to  them. 

To  find  the  multiplier  B  for  two  inteimediate  values 

of —  and  -— !,  not  given  in  the  tables  we  seeh,  in.  the 
or 

absence  of  the  proper  numbers,  the  corresponding  values 

of  the  nearest  tabular  numbers.     We  add  to  these,  parts 

proportional  to  the  differences,  as  though  each  part  were 

to  be  considered  sepai'ateJy. 
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Example. — Find  the  value  of  B  for  *=0.5755,  and  — : — 1,1219, 

i.  e.  B  (O.S765 ;  1.1219).  Starting  with  0.55  in  the  first  horizontal 
column,  and  1.10  in  the  first  vertical  column,  we  find  .5=— 1.479;  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  next  number  of  the  horizontal  Hue  is 
0.054  ;  the  difference  between  the  same  and  the  next  number  of  the 
vertical  column  ia  0.013,  The  difference  between  0.6V55  and  0.55  is 
0.0265,  and  between  1.1219  and  1.10  is  0.0219.  The  value  of 
=...,.-*'-'*^^^---^-'*-**219^ 

0.027+0.006  —  1.512. 

Or,  for  greater  convenience,  the  foregoing  may  be  placed  Jn  the  fol- 
lowing form,  tho  dift'orences  being  written  as  whole  numbers : 

^(O.S'ZSS;    1.1219)rz:1.512 

.B{0.55;  1.10)     =1.470 

S"  ■  -  " 

219  ^ 


Itiplier^  I.  The  values  of /are  given  in  the  same 
table  as  those  oi  £;  except  that  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
mence in  the  lower  horizontal  line,  and  subtract  from 

V  /    y\ 

them  the  product  of  — '( 1-|-— ^  j,  by  the  corresponding 
number  of  the  Hne  called  "  connection." 

Example.—Ta    find    the  value  of  /  (0.5755;    1.1219),    talte-  = 

0.545,  which  ia  less  than  the  proposed  number  by  0.305,  and  which 

differs  by  0,035  from  the  next  number  in  the  table ;  — '  =  1.10  isthe 

nearest  number  to  1.1219  in  the  first  vertical  column;  for  these  two 
numbers  we  have /=  1.771,  This  number  differs  from  the  adjoining 
horizontal  and  vertical  numbers  in  the  table  by  0.066  and  0,022,  re- 
spectively.    The  value  sought  is  1.830,  as  is  thus  shown: 
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/  (0.6755; 

.1219)= 

1.830 

/    (0.545; 

.10}     - 

1.771 

305 
350^« 

58 

500'^^ 

10 

—1.1219.2.1219.4  = 

—9 

Tahle  3.    Vahie-s  of  II  and  D.    This  table  is  calcula- 
ted for  differences  of  0.10  in  case  of  -'  in  tlie  upper  line, 

y, 

and  for  differences  of  .05  ia  c^se  of  — '-.     For  JJ.  the 

values  of  ~-  are  found  in  the  upper  horizontal  line,  and 
for  D,  in  the  lower  line. 

.£^«jmyie.— Find  the  values  of  C/"  (0.5755  ;  ].:319)  and  D  (0.5755; 
1.1219). 


P  (0.5755;  1.1219 

=  1.707 

D 

(0.5755;  1.1219)  =  1.336 

U      (0.50 ; 

1.10 

=  1.597 

D 

(0.393; 

110)  =  1.221 

755 

—  .104 

1826 
r92d^l^ 

=  .113 

219 
5-00^^ 

=  .006 

219 
500^ 

=   ,002 

Vcliavc  P^  1.707 

and  2*  =  1.336 

IWjU  4.  Values  of  -  B  fm'  tU  cdmlation  of  Ranges. 

This  table  gives  the  value  oi~B  for  values  of  -  and  — '1 
&  (.  or 

for  differences  of  0.05  and  0,05  ;  the  unknown  quantity 

to  be  determined  is  7  when  — '  and  -£^p,  are  given. 

Arrange  the  calculations  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 
Only  one  of  the  proportional  parts  is  unknown,  and  this 
is  determined  by  the  condition,  that  if  it  be  added  to 
the  other  pi'oportional  part,  and  to  the  number  in  the 
table,  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  required  number. 
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V  X  :r. 

Examples.— 'a.&.\\n^  —  =1.1219  and  -B,  orp=0.8729,  find  ~. 

V 
Starting  with  — '=-1.10,  and  following  the  horiaontal  line,  we  come 

upon  0.8135,  tlie  nearest  approach  to  tlie  proposed  number,  0.8729.  Find 
the  corresponding  valuo  of  — ,  which  is  0.55 ;  the  unknown  yalne  of  — 
surpasses  0.55  l^y  a  certain  quantity  which  we  shall  call  A ;  following 
the  previous  arrangement  of  the  calculation,  and  obsemng  that  the 
diiFerences  of  0.8135  with  the  adjacent  horizontal  and  yertical  tabular 
numbers  are  0,1065  and  0.0071,  respectively,  and  representing  by  p  the 
result,  we  have — 

p{0.55■i■^\    1.1219)=0.8720 

p  (0.66        ;    1.10     ) =0.8135 


0.05- 
0.0219, 
0.0500 


1065  ^  .0559 

=  .0035 


Wo  have  a=— — 0.0.'5  =0.0263 

1065 

-—0.554-0,0263  =0.5763 

The  proportional  part  559  is  equal  to  8790— (8135+35). 

Ii 
Table  5.      Vcdues  of     r  far  initial  velocities. 

This  table  gives  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing 

Y  X  V 

— -  by  -/B  ^<^r  values  of  -  and  — ' ;  tlie  quantity  to  be 


:  table ;  if  the  value  of  the  quotient  q  dimin- 
islies  as  -  increases,  tlie  sign  of  the  difference  should  be 


-Having  I^  =0.5755.  and  i^=    »•_=  0.9110.  find  Zi 
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The  vertical  column  nearest  to  -=0.5755  is  that  which  corresponds 

to  0.65  ;  the  number  in  this  column  nearest  to  0,9110  is  0,9046,  which 
corresponds  to  1.10,  and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  required 
number  is  0.0065 ;  the  differences  with  the  neighboiing  numbers  to  the 
right  and  above,  are  —  0,01 63  and  O.OSVO,  respectively.     "We  therefore 


§■  (0.5765; 

1.10+A)=0.9no 

q  (0.55  ;  1, 
255 

10)            =0,9045 
=—,0082 

370 

=,0147 

0,05           =0.0199 

,.  iS-,  u 

i-Lnmoa=i.n!i!i 

1.10+0.0199=1.1199 

The  proportional  part  147    is  equal  to  9110— (G045— 82),  giving 

V 

A=0.0199,  which,  added  to  1.10  gives  --  =  1.1199. 
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„  Google 


Values  of  B  and  I.—{Oontmmd:) 


a  b,  Google 


Table  3.— Values  of  V  for  Telocities  and  I)  for 


•'^'      T 


o.eo    o.io    o.so    o.Bo    i.oo 


5, 


a  b,  Google 


Tabld  4.— Values  of  ~B  for  ranges. 


a  b,  Google 
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TABLE  FOR  BALLISTIC  UACUINE. 


Table  of  Times,  cahuloled  for  the  West  Point  Ballistic 
Machine. 

Leiiffth  of  simple  pendulum,  5,769  in  ■  and  ,—-—=0.001509  . 


" 

Timeot 

TMeof 

Dagreca.  p 

Degteai.  p 

Td^se. 

ch  degree. 

1 

1X1151 

26 

00169 

03987 

00161 

00302 

27 

00159 

04146 

E 

00161 

00463 

00160 

04806 

4 

00181 

00604 

29 

00161 

04467 

B 

OOIBI 

00755 

30 

0016a 

04629 

6 

00151 

00906 

00168  ■ 

04792 

7 

00161 

0!057 

00163 

04865 

00161 

01208 

33 

00164 

06119 

9 

00151 

0136B 

84 

00)66 

09284 

10 

0O152 

01611 

86 

00166 

05460 

11 

00152 

0166S 

36 

00167 

06617 

12 

OOlfia 

01816 

37 

00168 

08785 

13 

00162 

01967 

88 

00170 

09955 

14 

00168 

02120 

39 

00171 

06126 

16 

00153 

02273 

40 

00172 

06298 

16 

00168 

02428 

41 

00173 

06471 

17 

00154 

02680 

43 

00175 

06646 

18 

00164 

02734 

43 

00176 

06822 

IS 

00165 

44 

00178 

07000 

20 

00156 

03044 

45 

00179 

07179 

21 

00156 

03200 

46 

00181 

07360 

22 

00166 

08856 

47 

00182 

07542 

23 

00157 

03513 

48 

00184 

07726 

24 

00157 

03670 

49 

00186 

07912 

26 

00198 

03828 

60 

00188 

08100 

ExAMPLB, — What  is  the  velocity  of  a  projectile  when  the  time  of 
between  two  targets,  100  feet  apart,  corresponds  to  20.5 
of  the  graduated  are? 

Log.oflOO  =  2.000000 
Log.  0.06242  -  2.795324 


l^me  of  20°   =  0.03044 
Add  for  0.5°         0.00077 


Time  ofaO^-S^  0.03121 


Log.    1602.     =  3.2.04676 
■Velocity  =  1603.  feet. 
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With  the  exception  of  those  for  mortara,  the  following 
tables  of  fire  were  calculated  by  Bvt.  Ei'ig.-Geii'l  J.  A. 
Haskin,  U.  S.  Artillery,  by  aid  of  the  equations  of  the 
movement  of  projectileB  in  air  given  in  Chapter  VIIL,  and 
80  far  as  they  have  been  verified  they  agree  remaikably 
we'l  wiih  those  obtained  in  practice. 

The  "  range"  is  understood  to  be  the  distance  in  yards 
at  which  the  projectile  first  strikes  the  horizontal  plane 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 
When  the  object  is  situated  below  this  plane  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  piece,  if  measured  by  the  quadrant,  should 
be  corrected  by  the  table  on  page  532.  In  aiming  at  the 
object  direct,  with  the  breoeh-siglit,  no  correction  for  the 
elevation  of  the  piece  is  considered  necessary,  if  the  angle 
of  elevation  or  depression  of  the  object  does  not  exceed  15°. 

The  weight  of  each  projectile,  the  value  (c),  and  the 
initial  velocity  (I.  V.},  are  given  in  the  tables  in  each  case. 
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Kind  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge 

Projectile. 

Elevation 

Range 

Time 

Remarlts. 

6  Pit.  Field 
Gun. 

Lbs. 

I.2S 

Shot. 
Wt.=6.I5lb5. 

r.V.=I4+o 

■3° 

.    3° 

■    3° 

Yards 
=58 
5°7 
670 
804. 
918 

1 106 
.784 
13*3 
1442 
1546 

1711 
1796 

1.15 

Wt.=s.sif«. 

"■=^379 

I.  V.=  .55o 

3 

3 

7 

■3° 
3° 

323 

537 

III 
936 

1186 
'315 
14-15 
1511 

44  , 

07 

14 

jiPdr.  Field 
Gun. 

=■5 

m.=,2.3  ibs, 

"■=3338 
.V.=i486 

-15 
■4-S 
'5 

4; 
3° 
30 

181 

3™ 
451 
562 

750 

1261 

^355 
1511 
1663 

i7n 
.S99 
1999 

atWaahlnglon 
March,  1S06. 

1.   yO                750 

s.  so          1060 

5.                  1620 

^■5 

Sphesical 

Case. 
Wt.=ii.35- 

.30 
3° 

3M 
SS4 
733 

1-45 
2.09 
2.65 
3.55 

c.=30j3 
V.=i4.95 

30 

■3°7 
1462 
159; 

Is" 

4-3 
4.81 

til 
7.46 

8.27 

i 

y 

1907 
1992 

9 
9- 

11 

„  Google 


Kind  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge 

Projectile.- 

Elevation 

Range 

Time. 

K=™a.i<. 

Yards. 

Second 

II  Pdr.  Field 

Lbs. 

SmtL. 

■3° 

367 

.Sz 

Gun. 

^■S 

Wt.=9  lbs. 

J.30 

S90 
76s 
900 

1.52 
1.78 

I.V.=i68o 

2.30 
3' 

3-3° 
4. 

t 

7- 
9- 

10.4 
.197 

1511 

1619 
1706 
1784 
iSss 

1919 

4.36 
4.84 

5-75 
6.57 
7.42 

III 

9.64 
10.34 

11. 

'979 

.1.98 

•30 

33a 

.64 

liiPdr,  Fiddj      i. 

Shell. 

40s 

1.23 

Howitzer. 

■Wt.=9lbs. 

1.30 

1-3° 
3- 

545 

763 
850 

1.73 
2.30 

3.26 

I.  V.=ix39 

3.3° 

4- 
S- 
6. 

9- 

930 
1127 
1^35 
1329 
1413 
14-83 
i;;6 

3-71 
4-15 

S-79 
6.54 
7.26 
7-95 

I. 

SpHEfilCAL 

■JO 

114 
38s 

~67" 
1. 18 

Case. 

1.3° 

529 
6S3 

2:24 

Wt.=...I5 

2.30 
3. 

'41 

2.7  3 
3.21 

'■=1°S3 

3-3° 

947 

3-67 

I.V.=ii6o 

4. 
5- 
6. 

ti7i 
'^95 

4.12 
5- 
Jill. 

■3° 

133 

.64 

14  Pdr.  Field 

^■5 

Shell. 

415 

1.23 

Howitzer. 

Wt.^i7.5lbs. 

c.=30D7 
I.V.=  iJio 

1.  30 

2.  30 
3- 

3.  3° 
4. 

S. 
9- 

if, 

S07 

996 

.078 

J  348 
'457 

1726 

'■79 

ir, 

3.32 

3-79 

4-H 

5-95 
6.75 
7-5 

8.95 

„  Google 


Kind  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge 

Projectile. 

EUvMJon. 

».„.. 

Time. 

Remarks- 

0     / 

Yards. 

Seconds 

24  Pdr.  ri<=ii 

Lbs. 

Sphekical 

30 

11; 

.61 

Howitzer. 

2.5 

Cabe. 
Wt.=ii.46 

3 

; 

\ 

7 
9 

3° 
30 
30 

396 
III 
920 

1^78 
,413 
■55'- 
1669 

1775 

r.19 
1.74 

3.76 

4-i3 
5-'3 

S-39 

9-' 3' 

30 

■63 

3a  Pdr.  Fidd 

3'*5 

Sheil. 

403 

Howluer. 

Wl,=J3.03 
=-=33=7 

3 

30 
30 

554 
685 

903 

1.76 
2.19 

3-^9 

6 

7 

30 

997 

Si 

14S4 
1589 

3.75 

7.52 

__. 

9 

,1684 

9- 

30 

=°s 

■59 

3.15- 

Spherical 

381 

1.15 

Case. 

^ 

30 

536 
674 

'.7 
2.23 

Wt.r=r30.7S 

3° 

799 

2.74 

e.=436S 

3 

30 

1016 

3-71 

I.V.=  iiio 

4 

5 
6 

7 

9 
IS 

118S 
1442 
1580 

181S 

'9" 
3344 

5.07 
S-93 
6.75 
7.53 
9.02 

30 

411 

14  Pdr.  Silage 

6. 

Shot. 

704 

Gun. 

Wt.=a4.3lbs. 

..=4167 
I.V..=i63o. 

3 
3 

4 

i 

7 
9 

30 
30 

934 
1426 

1S74 
219; 

23^9 

„  Google 


Kmd  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge 

Projecdle. 

Elevation 

Range 

TW, 

Remarks. 

Seconds 

14  Pdr.  Siege 

LbE. 

41S 

.87 

Gun. 

6 

Case. 

«s 

I.    30 

930 

37 

:wt.=ii.46 

1' 

i"t 

«6 

r,=3S6o 

3- 

'ill's 

i6 

I.V.=I7IJ 

3-    30 
5- 

S. 
9- 

1529 
1993 

1377 

< 

43 
43 

13 

1480 

9T__ 

'  -3° 

S8 

Shell. 

68  + 

64 

I.    30 

B63 

34 

Wt.=,7.5  lbs. 

1043 

(■-=3007 

I.    30 

1176 

;S 

;.V.=.73i 

3-    3° 

1393 

6^ 

4- 

;■ 

6. 

.654 

■777 

09 
94 

9- 

1597 

8.73 

,30 

401 

r-  Pdr.  Sea 

Shot. 

699 

Cmst  Gun. 

Wt.=;..3  lbs. 
^=4584 

I,V,=.64o 

I.    30 

a.    30 
3- 

5- 
9- 

935 
^306 
H57 
1591 

7917 

1419 

1549 
1664 

.30 

413 

.S6 

Sphik.cai. 

709 

1.64 

Case. 

I.    30 

943 

2.36 

Wt.=iio.7s 

z.    30 

Ipg 

3:68 

3- 

4.29 

(.=4365 

3-    30 

1534 

4-87 

;.  V.=i6.7S 

4. 
6. 

1910 
10S9 

1387 

5-44 
6.52 

If. 

9-43 

9- 

151. 
=6:6 

" 

33 

„  Google 


Kind  of 

Prc-^«il. 

adon    Ran  e 

Time 

Remarks. 

'        yards. 

Seconds 

31  Pdr.  Sea 

.86 

Coast  Gun. 

S. 

Wt.=i3.3lbs 

"— 33=7 
I.V.=,7S4. 

3 
3 

4 

i 
1 

693 
30        poi 

J069 

30       ii'3 
'33? 

30       '4+3 
1541 

2096 
1197 

2-3S 

?:. 

4.19 

fi.ag 

7.14 

S.14 

9- 

9.82 

41  Pdr.  Sea 

10, 

Shot 

, 

.30  407 

"  ^.=5036 

30  1350 

l.V.=i638 

1 

5 

^537 
1675 

.30        .87 

.^b 

Wt.^46.6 
..^4161 

:.  v.^  1060 

3 

S 
6 

9 

30        498 

30     944 
.036 

1346 

'597 
J  704 

1.63 

3.14 

z.6z 
3-' 
3.;6 
4,01 
4.S6 
5-7 
6.51 
7-3 

10.3 

.30      114 

,6 

8in-S=aCoas1 

6. 

397 

1. 17 

■Wt.=49.75 

f.=444a 

I.V.=W37 

3 

5 
S 

3°         558 
700 

30         S19 
945 

3°      '°S3 
"53 
'333 
14S9 
.630 
175S 
.934 

'■73 
3.79 
3-3 
3-79 

4.17 

619  J 

8.;; 
9-33 

„  Google 


522 

RANGES. 

Kind  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge 

ProjectUe. 

Elevation 

Rang= 

Time. 

Kemarki. 

Yards 

Second 

lO  Inch  Sea 

Lbs. 

Shell. 

■3° 

3'3 

.73 

Coast 

593 

'-4S 

Howitzer. 

Wt.=.o,.75 

I      30 

ill 

1.13 

c.=5786 

1.77 

I.V.=^i4io. 

■     3° 
•    3° 

"97 

■355 

1870 

3-4 
3'99 

4-57 

; 

1079 

7.13 
9.13 

Final 

Angle 

9 

^579 

lO.OJ 

Velo- 

of 

1718 

10.9 

city. 

Fall. 

S  Inch 

10 

Skot 

J 

~3°' 

549 

1065! 

0       / 

Rodman. 

Wc.=65  lbs. 

^■=5893 
I.V=.350 

: 
! 

6 
7 
3 
9 

'5 

3° 
30 
3° 

76; 
966 

1794 
1191 

I36J 

3^69 
3746 

885- 
775- 
69;. 
635. 
5S9. 
545- 
5>7- 
490. 
466. 
381. 
327. 

z.  43 

4.  13 

6.  19 

8.  24 

>7-  34 

.30 

3)8 

If-theKnulsiljo\i 

807 
1005 

^to?m'm,^iZ 

Wt.=6s  lbs 

z 

angle   of  depras- 

c.=S«n 

=■ 

3° 

1342 
14S8 

slon    oon^eapond- 

1.  V.^  1400 

■: 

3° 

^1l  height  ot  t^ 

4 

5 
9 

i6ia 
186; 

1077 
2^67 
2441 
^599 

■! 

3354 

3833 

.0 

Shell. 

, 

■3° 

355 
628 

-79 

30 

852 

Wt.=;i.s 

1041 

^.^466!) 

3 

3° 

'354 

; 

tl 

I,V.=i5i7 

3 

S 

9 

30 

1487 
i6og 

1312 
2457 

5 

s 
9 

97 

'5 

3<=93 

IS 

;yG00glC 


Kind  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge 

Ptojeclile. 

Elevation 

Range 

Time. 

Remarks. 

Yards. 

ginch 

Lbs. 

Shell 

I. 

66, 

i.lK 

Rodman. 

z.p5 

Wt,=49.7s 

3 

'399 

4-17 

,!(„ 

6.36 

I.V.=..s,S 

6 
9 

1034 
1191 

1332 
M53 

7.3  s 
8.19 
9.19 

Finoi 

li 

1779 

71.6; 

11,4 

city. 

Fall. 

Feet. 

ro  Inch 

Shot. 

■  .46. 

Rodman. 

c.=7028 

3 
3 
4 

S 
6 

9 

3° 
3° 

714 
9,6 

;:H 

'539 
1793 
2019 
Ills 

^587 
■1749 
34>9 
3976 

1047. 
968. 

|: 

735> 

63^: 

593- 
560. 

531- 
J08. 
419. 

37 1- 

!.      8 

I,   30 

4.     3 

5-  44 
7-  3= 
9.   13 

I  J.  24 

'5-  27 

.68 

Shell. 
Wl=,o..7j 

j 

3° 
30 

504 
708 

1048 

1-33 
3-'S 

l.V.=.iS+ 

3 

3° 

'33° 

2057 

4.25 
4.79 

7^78 

9-s' 
10.46 
II. ]i 

„  Google 


Kind  of 
Ordnance. 

Find 

Angle 

Charge 

Projectile. 

Elevation 

Range 

Time. 

Velo- 

of 

city. 

Yiisr 

Seconds 

Feec. 

IS  Inch  Rod- 

Lbs. 

Shot. 

360 

944. 

'-      7 

man  Gun, 

40. 

Wt.=4281bB. 

3- 

6S4 
976 

S77. 
821. 

3.   30 

e.— 10760. 

114-3 

776. 

4.  49 

5- 
6. 

IS- 

1490 

17. S 
1931 

i 

3"S 
3787 

736. 

672! 
646. 

603! 

;25. 

475- 

6.   14 
9.   12 

14.     4 
22.  34 
3°.  SI 

30 

^53 

40. 

Shell. 
Wt.  ^344  lbs. 

1.    30 

4S2 
691 

J04S. 

93^- 

2.  23 

r.^864S.3 

3- 
4- 

1130 
1534 

't 

3-  49 

S-  " 

t 

7- 
8. 
9- 

15- 

io!  16. 

1806 
2°53 
ij8o 
^488 

^86; 
364. 
4171 
43^3. 

I't 

64.. 

55S- 
463- 

8^44 
.0.  34 
12.  24 
14.  20 

%6.  16 

I. 

556 

>-4 

40. 

Shell. 
I.  V,=13i5. 

9. 

20.  16 

1090 

:i8l 
1965 

12 14 

H39 
2,644 
183. 
3003 
33" 
3707 
4.65 

3-9^ 

SL 

7-^9 
8-35 

.1.3. 

19.2; 

I. 

406 

40. 

Shell. 

3. 

4. 

t 

9- 

/5* 
1053 
i3'4 

.963 
1J41 
1309 
2464 
1745 

2.3 

3-4 
4-43 

ii 

7.19 
9.05 

9.88 
11.49 

'S- 

;iq; 

.3.69 

/^ 

by  Google 


Kind  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge. 

Projectile. 

Elevation. 

Range. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

Yards. 

Second! 

3  Inch  RiAc 

Dyes  Shell. 

158 

.66 

Gun. 

■■ 

Wt.— 9  lbs. 

*S9 

1,29 

Ma?^%thr& 

c.~Si67 

2 

B9^ 

2.53 

"       Yards. 

3" 

.070 

3.1a 

! 
6 

9 

S" 

153° 
'794 
1031 
1144 
i44" 
S621 
1788 
3.14 
3972 

3-7 

4.8 
S-87 

;i7 
i7!38 

10 

.66 

W..=iolb.. 

' 

3" 

909 

1,93 

a.;4 

c.=9Q7; 

3" 

':.r. 

3.14 

3 
4 

1 

7 
9 

'5 

3" 

•S7S 

aS36 
ays? 
2907 

4.29 

7,02 

S.04 
9.04 

l°:96 

.5.09 

1 

30 

190 

-Oq 

3-^S    !  Dyeb  Shbll. 

5!3 

■■37 

|wt.=a5.5 

i 

3" 

799 

2.05 
a.69 

^.=10491.4 

1 

.4(1 

I.V,=i303 

i 

6 

7 

I 

3" 

'593 
1761 

2354 

sg44 

1.6, 

4-S4 
5-14 
6-3 

ii.SJ 
1I.S9 

„  Google 


Kmd  of 
Ordnance. 

Charge 

Projectile. 

Ele 

ation.  RanEe 

Time. 

Remarlu. 

'       Yards. 

Second! 

24  Pdr.  Gun 

Lbs. 

Shot. 

Rifled. 

Wt.=5ii.i  lt.s 
..=12587 

3 
4 

9 

9^9 

J976 
3166 

3007 

41  iS 

497 

'■3 

4-3 

Wt.=45.jlb5 
^.=10899 

I.V.=iiH 

: 
; 

6 
9 

925 

XI 

1917 

1449 
2681 
1897 
3092 

3452 
3918 

6 
9 

9 

31  Pdr.  Gun 

6. 

Shot, 

' 

513 
961 

Wt.=6o.4lbs- 
..=,2286.5 

I 
9 

'5 

'353 
1705 
1014 

•IS 

2830 
3061 

3176 
3665 

4170 

, 

4S3 

i.ia 

1274 

3-7 

V7t.=s5.5ibs. 

4 

.603 

c,=iii8<).7 

.V.=ilo;. 

5 
6 

190Z 
2175 
=424 
2657 
2872 
3067 

5-94 
7. 

B.03 
9.03 

10.9s 

3437 

5 

„  Google 


Kind  of 
OrdQance. 

Charge 

Projectile. 

Elevation 

Rang= 

Time. 

j       Remarks. 

_____ 

Yards 

Second 

joPdr,   Par- 

Lbs. 

Shot, 

.30 

1189 

.09 

rot  Gun. 

3.25 

S57 

37 

Wt.=j9.s  Its 

30 

°3 

^.=13698. 

'°43 

69 

1,V.^,.93, 

3 

. 

5 
7 
9 

30 
30 

1364 
H7I 
1667 

Li 
356S 

4 

i 

7 
9 

34 
97 
59 

41 
iS 

82 
9 

■3° 

iS7 

69 

3-^5 

Cash. 

' 

3° 

S 

2 

37 
03 

Wt.=iD.i  lbs 

1039 

65 

^.=1379^ 

; 

30 

::g 

3 
3 

33 
96 

I.V.=iiS9 

3 

4 

5 
6 

9 

3° 

166^ 
1849 
2196 

^5'3 

3076 
3318 

! 
6 

9 

f 
4 

? 

37 
93 

■3° 

303 

7 

3.=5 

Sheil. 

584 

4 

30 

S43 

Wt.=.7.5 

I 

.°85 

8 

^.=.=589 

2 

30 

1310 

3 

S 

I.V.=.3^S 

3 
3 

1 

9 

30 

15Z0 
1719 
1907 

3130 
3379 
3610 

4 

5 
6 

9 

3 
S 

I 

9 

... 

SllEtL. 

, 

~^ 

i;; 

3a 

867 

Wt.=z6.5 

(■.=11517 

I. 

30 

'333 

,  V.=.3i3  . 

3- 
3- 
4- 

i: 

7- 

30 

IS5' 
1753 
1 941 
"93 
i6o6 
=898 

i!^: 

3lfi3 

3403 

3636 

„  Google 


J«»,.  S.OT. 

Wt.=S4  lbs. 


Wt,^68  It 


„  Google 


Kind  of 
0.dn:incf. 

Charge 

Projectile. 

Ekv=tion 

Range 

Time. 

Keroa.ki 

Yards. 

Second 

looPdr.Par 

Lbs. 

Shot. 

™t  Gun. 

Wt.=99.5lb 

C.=1QS4C 

3 
4 

1 

; 

9 

^5 

986 
1410 
1814 

3^=5 
3;o6 

p6i 
61  =7 
7068 
79°6 

4lf6 

1.27 

Shell. 

Wt.=Joi  iU. 

e.=2,0S4S 

3 
4- 
S 
6 

937 
■356 

'745 

5^ 

74- 
94 

26 

8 

30S9 

9 

S  = 

9 

33S4 

63 

3664 

11 

71 

'S 

4931 

'7 

59iS 

jj 

6899 

SS 

3° 

774° 

Ii 

03 

599 

Shot, 

W:.-;=3o  lbs. 

.=  .6.73 

■V.=i33S 

3 

4- 
5 

10  J  s 
2401 

s 

33?S 

9 

3660 

'5 
3° 

39=4 
50:2 
5X30 
6416 
6S3. 

■ 

-3= 

3^7 

-74 

8. 

DVEB  Sh^ll. 

J 

3° 

6=7 
900 

1.46 
2.17 

Wt.=.6i.s 

2.S6 

^ 

3° 

1^6 

3.53 

.V.=i384 

3 

4- 
S- 
6. 

3° 

2003 
=  559 
116S2 

4^33 
547 
6.71 
7-9' 

7- 

1976       9.07 

8. 

3245      J0.20 

9- 

3494     '1-33 

3726  1 

= 

„  Google 


Tile  folio 
platform  on  v 

ing  ra 
hich  ih 

ges  arc   deterir 
e  bed  standi. 

ined 

bypr 

ctice,  and  lie 

n  the  pbne  of  the 

Kind  of 
Ordnance, 

Charge 

Projectile. 

Elevation 

Range 

Time 

Remarks. 

S  Inch  Siege 

Mortar. 
(Uodel  1S61.) 

lbs.  o^. 
0.      8 

Wt.=46  lbs. 

45- 

Yards 
■  360 

703 

1741 
1985 
1SZ5 

Second 
8.0 
■  1.5 

JJ.O 

1S.5 

Ranges  obtain- 
ed  from    eiperi- 
menrs  made  near 
PetersburghjVa., 
by  the  ist  Conn. 
Artillery,  in  Sept. 
'64. 

I,      o 

3-     = 
3-     5 

Shell. 
Wt.=90lbs. 

Moid   1861. 

Old  Model.    1 

Range 

Time. 

lolnch  Siege 
Mortar. 

.89 
854 

1410 
.676 
1848 
1064 

6.4 
10.4 

17.2 
18.4 
i9.S 
IQ.9 
111.9 

176 

52i 

774 
"44 
1+66 
igii 
1028 

6.9 

"■5 
.4.6 

>7-5 

g  Inch  Siege 

HowitMT. 
As  a  Mortar. 

o.     S 
'■    4 

Shell. 
Wt.=461L3. 

3'4 
610 
]o8j 
1440 
192; 

300 

553 

'33^ 
.69  J 

„  Google 


TABLES    OF    FIRE.  r)'^>l 

RANGES  WITH  SEA-COAST  13  INCH  MORTARS,  10°  ELEVATION. 


Charge. 

Mean  time  of 

Flight. 

Least  Ran|e, 

Greatest  Range. 

Mean  Range. 

Lbs. 

Seconds 

YatdB, 

Yard!. 

Yards. 

4 
6 

S40 

S77 

869 
1263 

i6S5 

174+ 

10 

12.50 

,569 

26S8 

2528 

'4 

15,2; 

2664 

RANGES  WITH  13  INCH 

MORTARS, 

AT  4.5"  ELEVATION. 

13  IWCH  MORTAK. 

Powder. 

ShdL 

Elevacion. 

Range. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

45° 

Yards. 
431; 

RANGES  WITH  13  INCH 

MORTARS  AT  45" 

ELEVATION. 

Charge. 

Flight. 

Fuze. 

Range. 

Lbs,    oi. 

Second!. 

Inches.    lOths. 

Yards. 

219a 

7      8 
S 
S     S 

22.4. 

4       4 

4       6 

2346 

2480 

2734 

9   a 

10     3 

24,9 
2S-4 
25-9 

4      9i 

ll',l 

u     8 

26.7 

5       3* 

IZ 

S      4 

33^7 

3404 

13 

27.7 

3470 

iS.a 

2S.3 

S      '55 

36,7 
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nc 

scan 

« 

ound  by 

dng  the 

foregoing 

Find  the  angle  for  any  height  not  | 
the  given  height  into  parts,  which  are  founii  in  the  table,  using  the  largest  num- 
ber possible;  and  add  the  angles  corresponding  to  those  parts,  for  the  required 
distance.  Example:  required  the  angle  for  distance  1000  yards  and  height  23 
feet.  23  feet  gives  the  parts  16,  4.  7.,kl.\  the  sum  of  the  angles  far  these 
height!  is  ig.3'+4,6'+i.3'  +  i.i'=:i6.3'. 

In  ufjng  the  quadrant,  or  giving  the  elevation  from  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
piece,  if  the  piece  is  higher  than  the  object  fired  at,  the  angle  of  depression  should 
be  deducted  from "  '  ' 


object  the  angle  of  depression  is  18.3'  and  the  qua 


,  if  the 
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VELOCrTlCS, 
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RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  FIRING  wi.h  15-inch  Columlibd,  from 
barbette  plartbrm  No.  no  of  Fore  Monroe,  Va.,  made  between  Oct,  14th,  1865, 
and  Nov,  loch,  1865,  to  determine  ihe  penetration  of  a  Solid  Shot  and  Shell  into 
a  Sand    target  (well  rammed)  30  feet  tliick,  15  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  fi^nt. 
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Results  of  Experiments  made  at  West  Point,  by  Captain  Benct,  Ordnance 
Corps,  upon  the  Penetration  ami  Esplosive  Effects  of  the  Projectiks  of  the  Psrrot 
Gun,  into  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  free  from  gravel,  and  compactly  rammed. 
The  ades  were  confined  by  a  strong  vertical  boarding.  The  front  and  rear  had 
the  natural  slope.     Distani;e,  14  yards. 


Gun. 

lbs. 

Powder, 

PenetTiit'n 
Feet. 

c™. 

Diam,  Ft.lDepih.  Ft 

2oPdr 
20  Pdr. 
10  Pdr. 

— 

9! 
'i 
6 

~ 

~ 

Greatest  Penetralo 



4&8 

,«,. 

Pet'nSheii,AY.Pen 

30  Pdr. 

=5} 

3l»4 

4jtoiji 

,0  0,. 

Ijtoj 

Petcosaion  Sheila. 

30  Pdr. 

•9» 

!l»4 

10 





Average  Penettatlon 

IDO  Pdr, 

8ot.,«! 

.4 





Hazwell'sNo.5&7P 

100  Pdr. 

I. 

■Si 





do.        No.  7. 

100  Pdr. 

81 

.SJ 





Mammouth  powder. 

100  Pdr. 

3> 

10! 





Haawell'8No.7do. 

100  Pdr. 

.o- 

■  .Sto,4! 

i> 

• 

Haaweil'sNo.s    do. 

200  Pdr. 

150 

..lt„!i 





loo  Pdr. 

146 

16  to  IS 

SJtotoJ 

""■' 

tStos 

Expetimcnts  were  also  been  made  for  p 

oetration  with  the  same  guns  mto  a  hot 

ofwell-ra 

»mrf  g„ 

d,...dl 

Oneeofl, 

000  yards. 

with  the  fo 

iowi.Ere,oit,,,i.. 

For  the  solid  projectiles  of  the  lo-pounder  and  30-pounder  guns,  th^  average  pen- 
itration  was  three  feet. 
For  die  solid  projectiles  of  the   loo-poundet  gun,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  the 


;e  penetratioi 


For  the  solid  projectiles  of  the  ioo.poundetgon,the  average  pi 
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536  PENETRATION    OF    RIFLE    BULLETS. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS   ON  THE   PENETRATION  OF  RIFLE 
BULLETS  INTO  VARIOUS  SUBSTANCES. 
See  Professional  Papers  of  the  Curps  of  Ropl  Engineers,  VoL  VII.,  New  Series. 
The  arms  used  were  the  Enfidd  Rifle  and  the  Lancaster  Rilled  Carbine. 


Ranol 

iNChCS. 

20  Yards. 

parapet  of  light,  sandy  soil,  tamraed  lightly,  was . . 
Lancaster  Rifle,  mean  penetration  into  solid  oak 

'5- 

Enfield        "                "                  "               "        .... 

1.7S 

Lancaster   Rille,  mean   penetration  into  two  thick- 

nesses of  three  inch  oak 

J- 

Enfield  Ride,  mean  penetration  Into  two  thictnesasf 

of  three  inch  oak 

3.58 

Eniield  Rifle,  penetration  into  solid  pine,  with  the  grain 

9.83 

Lancaster  RMe,  penetration  into  sand  bags,  filled  with 

light  sandy  earth,  and  formed  as  a  parapet 

All  stopped 

Enfidd  Rifl.^,  one  bullet  passed  through  a  stretcher. 

Lancaster  Rifle,  penetration  into  a  sap  roller  four  feet 

exterior  diameter,  I.;  feet  interior  diameter,  nine 

Inches. 

inches  thickness,  lascine  stuffing 

Enfield  Riile,  aame  penetration  as  Lancaster  Riile. 

Laauster  Rifle,  penetration  into  fascines,  nine  inches 

diameter,  of  green  wood,  backed  by  earth.    Through 

the  fascines,  and  into  the  earth . .  . . .  ^  ....  ...... 

' 

With  gabions  of  both  brushwood  and  sheet  iron,  filled 

fresh  with  light  sandy  earth,  the  bullets  of  neither 

arm  passed  through. 

50  Yards. 

It  required  a  rope  mantelet,  like  those  used  at  the 
siege  of  Sebastapol,  consisting  of  three  vertical  and 

square  foot,  to  give  full  protection  against  the  bul- 
lets of  each  arm. 
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COST    OF    GUNS. 
F  GUNS.— (HOLLEY'S  ORD.  AND  ARMOR.) 


Name  of  Gun. 

Material. 

Bore. 

Weight 

Cost  per 
pound. 

Total 
Cost. 

Inches 

Lbs. 

Cts. 

$      Cts. 

13.5  inch  Armstrong. 

Wrought    iron    coils    in 

J3.3 
.O.J 

S"3S' 
26880 

37. 
33.6 

19000.00 

loj  iiith         i„. 

Do. 

110  pdr.           do.         . 

Do. 

7- 

9.S4 

23.9 

XI9S.7; 

Hoisftll  gun 

Wrought  iron  forged  solid 

>3. 

53846 

23.2 

12000.00 

Alfiedgun 

Wrought  iron  forged  hol- 

34094 
33600 

Krupp's  IS  inch  g^. 

Cast  Steel  forged  solid... 

'5- 

S7.5 

39400.00 

Krupp's  9  inch  gun. . 

Do. 

9- 

56.; 

loi  =  ;.oo 

Bessemer  liirglnj; 

Do. 

7  to  8 

MXOO 

.3.0 

1466,00 

Blaitely  12  inch  gun.. 

Cast   Steel    hooped    with 
steel 

S7-S 
78.5 

27500.00 

Blikely  1 1  inch  gun . . 

Do. 

II. 

35000 

fllakdy  loinchgun.. 

Do, 

ro. 

30000 

S3.3 

17500.00 

Biakely  uo  pdr  gun. 

Do. 

7. 

9600 

62.S 

6000.00 

Whitworrh    .10    pdr 

Do. 

13440 
9700 

37-i 

Pattott  100  pdr.  gun. 

Cast    Iron    hooped    with 

r  joo.oo 

wrought  iron 

6.4 

ParrotrS.inchgun... 

Do. 

S. 

14.1 

1100.00 

Parroltio  inch  gun. .  . 

Do. 

10. 

26500 

17.0 

4700.00 

Rodman   15  inch.... 

Cait  Iron— Cast  hollow. 

>5- 

49100 

13.1 

6500.00 

Rodman  10  inch 

Do. 

10. 

15059 

1..0 

1665.00 

Rodnwn  3  inch 

Do. 

8. 

8465 

IJ.8 

1000.00 

Wrought  Iron,  built  up. 

7- 

19400 

100.0 

19400.00 

J  Inch  field  gun 

Wrought  Iron,  solid 

3- 

810 

55.0 

450.00 
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APPENDIX. 


It  is  proposed  in  this  Appendix  to  give  a  short  description  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  modern  cannon  and  projectiles,  and  in  doing  so 
the  author  has  freely  consnlted  the  vaJuable  work  of  Mr.  Holley,  on 
Ordnance  and  Armor. 

1-  Araistrong:  gau,  Armstrong  guns  are  of  two  kinds, — 
breech-loaders  and  muzzle-loaders.  In  consequence  of  not  possess- 
ing the  i^equisite  strength  and  endurance,  the  breech-loading  appa- 
ratus of  the  Armstrong  guns  is  now  only  applied  to  the  smaller  cali- 
bres. 

Construction  of  breech-haders.  The  body  of  the  piece  is  made 
by  welding  together  several  wi-ought-iron  tubes  at  their  ends ;  each 
tube  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  formed  by  twisting  a 
square  bar  of  iron  aj'ound  a  mandrel  and  welding  the  edges  togeth- 
er. Thus  tar  the  piece  reseniblea  the  barrel  of  a  fowling-piece.  To 
strengthen  the  part  in  rear  of  the  tranniona,  it  Is  enveloped  with 
two  additional  thicknesses,  or  tubes.  The  outer  tabe,  like  the  in. 
rer  one,  consists  of  spiral  coils  ;  but  the  intermediate  tube  is  formed 
of  an  iron  slab,  bent  into  a  circular  shape  and  welded  at  the  edges. 
The  reason  for  this  distinction  is,  that  the  intermediate  layer  has 
chiefly  to  Sustain  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  while  the 
other  layers  are  formed  to  resist  the  tangential  strain. 


Kg,  155. 
Creech.  The  breech  is  closed  with  a  vent-piece  (6),  flg.  155,  which 
is  slipped  with  the  hand  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  breech  of  the  piece, 
and  held  in  its  place  by  a  breech-screw  (a),  which  supports  it  from 
behind.  This  screto  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  so  that  its  hol- 
low forms  a  part  of  the  bore  prolonged,  when  the  vent-piece  is  with- 
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drawn,  Tke  object  of  this  hollow  is  to  allow  the  charge  to  be 
passed  into  the  chamber. 

Bore.  The  bore  of  the  field-gun,  which  is  represented  in  the 
di'awing,  ie  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  rifled  with  thirtj-four 
narrow  grooves.  Twist,  one  turn  in  9  feet.  The  dianaeter  of  the 
chamber  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  that  of  the  bore. 

Vent.  The  vent  is  formed  in  the  breech-piece  in  order  that 
\s'hen  it  becomes  enlarged  it  may  be  easily  replaced.  For  this  pur- 
pose, spare  vent-pieces  are  carried  with  each  battery.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  vent  is  one-half  an  inch,  and  is  primed  by  filling  it  with 
a  small  paper  cartridge  of  fine  powder,  which  is  ignited  by  an  or- 
dinary friction-tube. 

Mtezzle-loadiiiff.  The  most  approved  method  of  making  the  large 
muzzlfr-loading  Armstrong  guns,  as  practised  at  the  Royal  Gnn 
Factory  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  in  1864,  is  shown  in  fig.  156.* 


The  barrel,  or  part  Burrounding  the  bore,  is  made  solid  of  steel 
tetapered  in  oil,  by  which  its  brittleness  is  not  only  diminished,  but 
its  tenacity  is  increased.  That  part  of  the  barrel  at  and  in  rear  of 
the  trunnions  is  enveloped  by  three  layei-s  of  wronght-iron  tubes. 
These  tubes  are  not  joined  at  their  ends  by  welding,  as  in  the 
breech-loading  guns  of  this  system,  but  are  hooked  on  to  each  other 
by  a  system  of  shoulders  and  recesses,  as  shown  at  a  a  in  the  aocom- 

^d'aser  g'llll.  TUa  modeof  manuiactuFshaa  been  BomewliBt  changed  at 
the  suggesfion  of  Mr.  Fraser,  Manager  and  distant  Inspector  of  Machinary 
at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  the  guns  now  made  at  that  eHtablishmeat  are 
knowE  as  Fraaer  guns,  but  in  feet  are  nothing  more  than  modified  Armstrong 
gnna.  The  modifleatlons  conaiat  in  reducing  the  number  of  coils ;  uang  a 
cheaper  iron  for  the  outer  ooila ;  shrinking  on  of  the  outer  coils  and  trunnion 
pieci«  together ;  and  an  improved  arrangement  of  shoulders  and  recesses  to 
prevent  separation  of  the  parla.  It  is  understood  tha,t  while  these  gnns  have 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  strength  of  the  Armstrong  gnns  proper,  their  cost  has 
lieon  reduced  from  £100  per  ton  to  £40  per  ton  for  the  coiled  inner  tube,  and  to 
£55  per  ton  for  the  solid  stee!  inner  tube, — a  Boat  per  ponnd  not  mnch  esceed- 
ing  that  of  cast-iron  guns  in  this  country.  Three  sizes  of  thrae  guns  are  now 
being  made,  i^z, :  7-!noh,orlig-pdr. ;  8-inch,  or  180-pdr.,and  0-inch,  or  SSfrpdr. ; 
and  to  these  wiE  shortly  be  added  a  10-inch,  or  350-pdr.,  and  a  13-inch,  or 
500-pdr.  It  is  stated  that  guns  of  this  system  have  undergone  very  severe  tests, 
fund  tliat  they  are  now  being  made  in  large  numbers. 
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panying  figure.  When  o 
shonlders  are  slipped  ov< 
afterwards  takes  place  in 


spending 


le  end  of  a  tube  is  expanded  by  heat,  the 
!  each  other,  and  the  contraction  which 
iooling,  causes  them  to  fit  into  the  corre- 
e  are  aiso  projections  fitting  into  corre- 
b,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  tubes  from 
slipping  within  each  other.  The  tube  which  immediately  surrounds 
the  barrel  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  charge  is  called  the  breeah- 
piece.  It  is  not  made  of  spiral  bars  as  the  other  tubes  are,  but  it  is 
formed  with  its  fibres  and  welds  running  longitudinally  so  as  to  re- 
Mfit  the  recoil  of  the  barrel  against  the  head  of  the  hreechrplug  which 
is  screwed  into  the  breech-piece.  The  object  of  making  the  breech- 
plug  separately  Is  to  insure  a  better  quality  of  iron  than  would 
usually  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  breech-piece  if  made  solid. 

Mr,  Anderson  recommends  that  the  tubes  next  to  the  barrel  have 
a  tension  of  about  6  tons  to  the  inch,  in  which  state  they  are 
in  a  condition  to  bear  an  enlargement  of  .004  of  their  diameter 
without  going  beyond  their  limit  of  elasticity ;  a  little  more  tension 
than  this  should  be  given  to  the  next  layer  of  tubes,  while  the  outer 
layer  should  have  a  tension  of  8  tons  per  inch. 

The  Armstrong  gun  is  formed  very  strong  to  resist  tangential 
Btr^ns ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  ductility  of  the  wrought- 
iron  need  for  the  tubes,  this  gun  is  not  liable  to  burst  without  pre- 
viously showhig  considerable  enlargement.  It  is  stated  that  of  3,000 
guns  built  on  this  principle,  not  one  has  burst  explosively. 

The  number  of  grooves  of  the  muzzle-loaders  varies  irom  3  to  10, 
and  the  twist  varies  from  one  turn  in  30  to  one  turn  in  38  calibres. 

Dimensions  and  Weight  of  the  Armstrong  Gum  of  the 
latest  Mlswich  Patterns. 
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13-pdc.  Breech-Loader 

13-pdr.  Muzzle-Loader 

35-pdr.  Breech-Loader 

40-pdr.  Breech-Loader 

70.pdr.  Mnzzle-Loader 

ISO-pdr.  Mnzzle-Loader 

300-pdr.  Muazle-Loader 

fiOO-pdr.  Muzzle-Loader 
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Armstrong  guns  are  proved  by  firing  them  twice  with  service 
charge  of  powder  and  shot,  and  three  times  with  service  shot  and 
a  charge  of  powder  eqiiai  to  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  service 
shot.  The  service  charges  do  not  vary  much  from  one-seventh  to 
one-eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile. 

Mifling.  The  muzzle-loading  Armstrong  guns  proper  are  rifled 
to  "  center"  the  projectile  by  what  is  known  as  the  shunt  system.* 
In  this  system  the  grooves  are  considerably  wider  than  the  buttons 
on  the  pi'ojectile,  except  near  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  where  they 
taper  down  to  the  ordinary  width.  That  part,  or  side,  of  the 
groove  passed  over  by  the  projectile  in  going  down  the  bore,  is 
made  deep  enough  to  admit  the  buttons  freely.  The  other  side  is 
so  shallow  as  to  press  against  the  ends  of  the  buttons  aa  the  pro- 
jectile comes  out,  and  thereby  force  its  center  towards  the  center 
of  the  bore.  The  changing,  or  "  shunting"  from  one  side  of  the 
grooves  to  tie  other,  takes  place  at  the  seat  of  the  charge,  and 
follows  1  o  the  niiTOwing  of  the  grooves,  and  from  an  inclined 
pKr  e  wh  ch  leads  from  the  deep  to  the  shallow  side  of  the  groove. 


Fig.  156  (a). 

Diagram  A  shows  the  position  of  the  button  in  the  deep  part  of 
the  groove  when  entering  the  bore,  0  shows  the  manner  of  shunt- 
ing it  to  the  shallow  side  ;  a  is  the  point  at  which  the  inclined  plane 
commences.     JB  shows  the  button  on  the  driving  or  shallow  side. 

2.  Whltworlh  g:un.  The  Whitworth  guns  are  made  of  a 
substance  called  "  homogeneous  iron,"  a  species  of  low  steel,  which 
is  said  to  be  made  by  melting  short  bars  of  Swedish  iron  and  add- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  afler  which  it  is  cast 
into  round  ingots. 

The  smaller  Whitworth  gnns  are  forged  solid;  the  larger  are 
built  up  with  coils  or  hoops,  after  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  l5l. 

In  the  Armstrong  guns  the  coils  are  shrunk  on  by  the  aid  of 
heat ;  in  the  Wiiitworth  guns  the  hoops  are  forced  on  by  hydraulic 

«  Tlio  Praeer,  or  "  Woolwich  guns,"  it  is  said,  are  rifled  on  tlie  French  bat- 
ton  system  as  modified  by  Captain  Palliser.  Tiio  twist  of  the  grooves  is 
increasing  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  strain  on  the  hreech  of  the  gun,  and 
to  increase  tlie  accuracy  of  fire. 
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Fig.  157. 


pressure,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ai-e  made  with  a  slight  taper  and 
with  the  design  to  seoare  initial  tension.  The  ends  of  the  hoopa  are 
joined  by  screw-threads.  The  hoops  are  first  oast  hollow  and  then 
hammered  out  over  a  steel  mandrel,  or  rolled  out  in  a  machine  like 
that  used  for  forming  wheel-tire.  Before  receiving  their  final  finish, 
they  are  subject  to  an  amieaiing  process  for  some  three  or  four 
weelts,  which  makes  the  metal  very  ductile,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
■slightly  impairs  its  tenacity.  The  breech-pin  is  made  with  offsets 
in  such  a  way  as  to  screw  into  the  end  of  the  barrel  and  the  next 
two  surrounding  hoops. 

The  breech  In  the  case  of  the  large  guns  is  hooped  with  a  harder 
and  higher  steel  than  that  used  for  the  barrel.  The  70-pdr,  gun  has 
one  hoop;  the  120-pdr.  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitworth  was  to  have 
four  tiers  of  hoops. 

The  crossiseolion  of  the  bore  of  the  Whitworth  guns  is  a  hexagon 
with  rounded  corners.  The  twist  is  very  rapid,  and  the  projectiles 
are  made  very  long. 


Dimensions, 

,6c.,  of 

Whitworth  Gum. 

or^oss 

LoTisth. 

Weight 

T«ist. 

Powder. 

W.,ht 
FrojeollI*. 

ISO-pounder 

70-pomider 

13-pouncler 

6.4 
5. 
S.75 

144 
118 
104 

Lbs. 
16,000 
8,582 

130 
100 

55 

37. 
13. 

1.75 

131 
81 
12 

The  proof  consists  in  firing  once  with  a  service  charge,  with  the 
powder  increased  one-fourth — and  once  with  a  service  charge  of 
powder  and  a  six-calibre  projectile. 

3.  Blakely  gnit.  The  most  approved  pattern  of  the  Blately 
gun  combines  in  its  construction  the  principles  of  "  initial  tension" 
and  "  varying  elasticity,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  strength 
of  all  the  metal  of  the  piece  into  simultaneous  play,  to  resist  explo- 
sion.    (See  page  150.) 
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Fig.  158  represents  a  9-itich  Blakely  gun  of  this  kind. 


The  inner  tube,  or  barrel,  is  made  of  low  steel,  having  consider- 
able but  not  quite  enough  elasticity.  The  next  tube  is  made  of  high 
steel  with  less  elasticity,  and  is  shrunk  on  to  the  barrel  with  just 
sufficient  tension  to  compensate  for  the  insafficient  difference  of 
elasticity  between  the  two  tubes.  Tlie  outer  cast-iron  jacket,  to 
■which  the  trunnions  are  attached,  is  the  least  elastic  of  all,  and  is 
put  on  with  only  the  shrinkage  attained  by  warming  it  over  a  fire. 
The  steel  tubes  are  cast  hollow  and  hammered  over  steel  mandrels, 
under  steam  hammers ;  by  this  process  they  are  elongated  about 
130  percent.,  at  the  same  time  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  increased. 
All  the  steel  parts  are  annealed. 

Captain  Blakely  uses  other  combinations  of  these  metals,  the  sim- 
plest of  whicli  is  a  castriron  gun  with  hoops  of  steel  surroanding  the 
reinforce.  He  ohiects  to  the  use  of  wrought-iron  on  account  of  its 
tenacity  to  stretch  permanently.  Blakely  guns  are  riBed  with  one- 
sided grooves,  and  are  fired  with  expanding  projectiles. 


Dimensions,  (be,  of 
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13 
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48 

48 
48 
48 
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86 
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350 
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13 

20 

25 

85 

55 

700-pdr 

70 
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4.  palliscr  ^iin.  Captaio  Palliser,  of  the  British  service,  de- 
scribes his  manner  of  making  a  gun  to  consist  in  introducing  into 
a  cast-iron  gun  a  barrel  or  hollow  cyUuder  of  coiled  wrought-iron, 
of  such  thickness  in  proportion  to  its  calibre,  that  the  residual  strain 
borne  by  the  tube  shall  have  a  relation  to  the  sti-ain  it  transmits  to 
the  surrounding  casl-iron,  which  shall  be  most  suitably  proportioned 
to  their  respective  elasticities. 

The  precise  praportions  will  depend  on  various  circumstances, 
viz.;  the  excessive  expansion  of  wrought-iron  due  to  heat,  also  the 
greater  range  between  the  limits  of  elasticity  and  rupture  of  this 
metal,  and  that  the  cast-iron  will  have  to  do  nearly  all  the  longitu- 
dinal work  By  varying  the  thickness  of  the  tube,  the  transmitted 
strains  can  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

The  mechanical  method,  says  Captain  Palliser,  by  which  I  pro- 
pose to  insert  the  tube,  is  by  making  it  very  slightly  taper,  and 
placing  it  in  the  gun,  the  bore  of  which  is  tapered  correspondingly  ; 
as  soon  as  the  tube  comes  in  contact  with  the  gun  throughout  its 
length,  a  screw  waslier  around  the  muzzle  will  screw  it  home  into  its 
place.     See  fig.  159. 


Fig.  15i). 

Since  the  amount  of  taper,  as  well  as  the  distance  the  tube  is 
driven  by  the  washer,  is  known,  and  the  increment  or  deci'ement  in 
cast  or  wi'onghl-iron  due  to  any  pressui'e  is  also  known,  we  shall  in 
this  manner  be  able  to  measare  most  accurately  the  strain  placed 
on  the  cast-iron  outer  gun. 

In  the  larger  guns  Captain  Palliser  proposes  to  use  two  or  more 
concentric  tubes.  In  the  very  largest  guns  he  proposes  three  tubes, 
the  inner  one  to  be  of  the  softest  and  most  ductile  wrought-iron  ; 
the  next  may  be  of  a  stronger  and  harsher  nature ;  the  third  of 
steel  for  some  distance  in  front  of  the  chamber. 

Old  smooth-bored  guns  have  been  reamed  out  and  strengthened 
on  Captain  Palliser's  plan,  and  have  shown  remarkable  strength. 
The  guns  tested  were  chiefl.y  68'pounders,     A  9-inch  gun  has  lately 
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been  tested  with  severe  charges,  some  as  high  as  45  pounds  powder 
and  250  pounds  projectile. 

5.  Parsons  grni.  The  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Parsons 
makes  his  gun  would  aeeio  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Captain  Pal- 
liser's,  i.  e.,  by  varying  elasticity.  As  applied  to  strengthening  a 
68-poundev  cast-iron  gun,  his  method  consists  of  boring  into  the 
breech  of  the  gun,  coincident  with  its  axis,  reaming  out  the  bore 
into  a  slightly  conical  shape  as  far  as  the  front  of  the  trunnions,  and 
then  insei'ting  into  this  space  a  reinforced  wi-ought-iron  tube,  which 
is  secured  in  its  place  by  a  breech-plug.  The  exterior  of  this  com- 
pound tube  is  turned  to  fit  the. conical  space  easily,  its  length  being 
cut  so  that  it  will  be  compressed  longitudinally  by  screwing  up  the 
breech-plug,  thus  communicating  to  the  outer  cast-iron  portion  the 

■  entire  longitudinal  strain  of  the  powder. 

Mr.  Parsons  bases  his  method  on  the  fact,  aa  stated  by  him,  that 
wrought-ii'on  may  be  stretched  three  times  as  mach  as  cast-iron, 
and  will  offer  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  times  the  resistance  within 
the  limit  of  its  elasticity. 

6.  KFiipp  giiD.  Mr.  Krupp,  of  Prnssia,  makes  his  guns  out 
of  solid  cast-atee!  of  low  quality.  The  steel  is  formed  in  crucibles 
in  the  usual  way,  and  is  then  lun  into  a  large  ingot,  which  consti- 
tutes the  mass  of  the  gun.  This  ingot  is  worked  under  powerful 
steam  haramei's,  to  give  the  requisite  texture  to  the  metal.  In  this 
■way  9-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  cannon,  weighing  16,800  pounds, 
have  been  made.  The  anecess  of  this  manufacture  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  very  heavy  machinery  employed,  the  skillful  heating 
of  the  large  masses  to  the  centre  without  burning  the  outside,  and 
the  presence  of  manganese  in  certain  proportions  in  the  iron  from 
which  the  stee!  is  made. 

7.  Pai-roit  gun.  The  Parrott  riile-gun  is  a  cast-iron  piece  of 
about  the  usual  dimensions,  strengthened  by  shrinking  a  coiled  band 
or  barrel  of  wrought-iron  over  that  portion  of  the  reinforce  which 
surrounds  the  charge.     See  fig.  160. 
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The  body  of  the  larger  Pavi-ott  guns  are  cast  hollow,  and  cooled 
from  the  interior  on  the  Rodman  plan.  The  barrel  is  formed  by 
bending  a  rectangular  bai'  of  wrought-iron  spirally  around  a  man- 
drel and  then  welding  the  mass  together  by  hammermg  it  in  a 
strong  casttiron  cylinder,  or  tube.  In  bending  the  bar,  the  outer 
side  being  more  elongated  than  the  inner  one,  is  diminished  in  thick- 
ness, giving  the  cross  section  of  the  bar  a  wedge  shape,  which  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  allowing  the  cinder  to  escape  through  the 
opening,  thereby  securing  a  more  perfect  weld. 

The  barrel  is  shrank  on  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  for  this  pui-pose 
the  reinforce  of  the  gun  is  carefully  turned  to  a  cylindrical  shape, 
and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  larger  than  the  inte- 
rior diameter  of  the  barrel  in  a  cold  state.  To  prevent  the  cast- 
iron  from  expanding  when  the  barrel  is  slipped  on  to  its  place,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  bore.  At  the 
same  time,  and  while  the  band  hangs  loosely  upon  it,  the  body  of 
the  gan  is  rotated  ai'ound  its  axis  to  render  tiie  cooling  uniform  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  barrel. 
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rounds  with  service  charges. 

*A  large  number  of  these  guns  were  used  in  the  !ate  war,  both 
on  sea  and  land ;  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  them,  especial- 
ly in  breaching  masonry,  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  the  rifie-guns 
of  any  other  system.  While  a  few  of  them  have  failed  in  the  ser- 
vice, othera  have  shown  very  great  endurance.     The  jause  of  this 

*  The  number  of  Pairott  guns  procured  by  the  War  Department  alone  was 
upwards  of  1,700,  besides  3,000,000  of  Parrott  projettiles. 
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failure  has  been  attiibated  to  the  bursting  of  shells  in  the  bore,  the 
presence  of  sand  in  the  bore,  etc.,  but  late  investigations  show  that 
the  Parrott  pi-ojectiies  were  frequently  broken  at  the  bottom  by  the 
forue  of  the  powder  in  saoh  a  manner  as  to  wedge  the  body  against 
the  bore.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  cause  had  much-to  do  with 
the  bursting  of  the  guns.  The  inventor  thinks  he  has  corrected 
this  evil. 

8.  Brooke  gi^n.  The  gun  made  after  the  plan  of  Captain 
Brooke,  for  the  Confederate  service,  resembles  Parrott's  in  shape 
and  construction,  except  that  the  reinforcing  baud  is  made  up  of 
wrougiit-ii'On  rings  not  welded  together,'  In  some  eases  two  layers 
of  rings  are  used.  The  rifling  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  Blakely  guns. 

9.  Ames  gnn.  The  rifle-guns  of  Mr.  Horatio  Ames,  of  Falls 
Village,  Conn.,  are  made  of  wrought-iron  on  the  built-up  principle. 
Rings  of  a  certain  size  are  made  by  bending  a  bar  of  wrought-b'on 
around  a  mandrel  and  welding  it  together  at  the  ends.  Two  or 
more  of  these  rings  are  carefully  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  fitted  one 
within  the  other  to  form  a  disk.  A  number  of  these  disks  are 
welded  together,  two  by  two,  commencing  at  the  end  of  a  bar  of 
iron,  which  forms  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  is  used  for  handling  it 
in  manufacture.  The  mass  is  then  reamed  out  and  turned  to  the 
proper  shape.  The  trunnions  are  attached  by  being  screwed  into 
the  body  of  the  gun.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Ames  now  proposes 
to  try  the  experiment  of  lining  his  guns  with  a  steel  tube. 

10.  Dahlgreu  erim.  The  Dahlgren  guns  of  large  calibre  are 
[uade  of  cast-iron,  solid,  and  cooled  from  the  exterior.  To  produce 
iiniformity  in  the  cooling,  the  piece  is  cast  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
then  turned  down  to  the  required  shape,  which  is  shown  in  the  an- 


The  thickness  of  metal  around  the  seat  of  the  charge  is  a  little 
uorc  than  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  which   rule  holds  good  i'ur 
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nearly  all  ^ast-iron  guns.  The  cliaae,  liowevei',  tapoi'a  more  rapidly 
than  in  other  oasS-iron  gans,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  greater 
■thickness  of  metal  at  the  reinforce.  The  chamber  is  of  the  Gomer 
form. 

The  principal  guns  of  this  system  are  of  9  and  ll-ineh  calibre.  A 
piece  of  lO-inch  calibre  has,  however,  been  introduced  into  the  Navy, 
oo  Admiral  Dahlgren's  plan,  for  firing  solid  shot  with  40  lbs,  ot 
powder.  The  15-tach  and  20-incli  Nava!  guns  are  shaped  exteriorly 
after  the  Dahlgreu  pattern,  but  are  cast  hollow  and  have  the  ellip- 
tical chamber  of  the  Rodman  system. 

iJimensions,  rfe.,  of  Dahlgren  guns. 
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Weight. 

ScrvloB 

IE 

"sr 

2" 

lfi3 
130 
130 
133 
119J 
107 
:i7f 

M. 
48. 
44.7 
33. 

72.S 
33.33 

Lbs. 

100,000 
42,000 
36,000 
16,000 
13.000 
9,300 
16,500 

Lb>. 
100 
3S 
40 
15 

m 

10 

40 

Lba. 

60 

30 
16 
13 

Lba. 
1080 

400 
380 
170 
135 
03 
135 

LbB. 

330 

a'4 

ion 

II.  Rodman  gun.  Tiie  principal  difficnlty  formerly  expe- 
rienced in  manufacturing  very  large  cast-iron  cannon  was  the  inju- 
rious strains  produced  by  cooling  the  casting  from  the  exterior. 
As  far  back  na  the  year  1844,  General  Rodman,  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  sought  to  discover  the  means  to  overcome  this  ditR- 
culty.  After  much  observation  and  study,  he  developed  his  theory 
of  the  strains  produced  by  cooling  a  casting  like  that  of  a  cannon, 
and  as  a  remedy  for  them  he  proposed  that  cannon  should  be  cast 
on  a  hollow  core,  and  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water,  or  air,  passing 
throngh  it ;  see  page  136.  After  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
the  truth  of  his  theory  was  established,  and  his  new  mode  of  casting 
was  adopted  by  the  War  Department.  As  a  result  of  General  Rod- 
man's theory,  he  claimed  that  he  could  cast  cannon  of  any  practica- 
ble size,  and  asked  that  a  15-inch  cast-iron  gun  might  be  made. 
This  was  done  in  1860,  and  the  gun  was  successfully  tested  shortly 
afterwards.  General  Rodman  then  projected  a  20-inch  gun,'  which 
was  made  at  the  Foi-t  Pitt  foundry  in  1863,  under  bis  directions. 
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Formerly  it  w  toru     y  t 

of  powder  for  all  h 

proposed  for  hia  1 
increase  in  the  s        f  tl 
velocity  for  the  projectil     w   h 
Etrnin  on  the  breech  or         k 
trodnction  of  our  present  M      r 
the  powder  which  would  p     1 
certain  initial  velocity  to   h    p 
develop  its  gas  as  the  sp       b  1 
other  words,  that  the  powd 
of  a  decreasing  surface,    W  h 
compress  the  substance  of  h    p 
which  could  be  easily  fit    d 
pi'isras  were  perforated         h  1 
combustion  of  the  powde     p 
extent  been  confirmed  by      p 
cially  adopted  in  this  co  n    y 
a  certain  extent  in  Russia  for  service  in  heavy  ri9< 

The  trial,  or  No.  1 15-inch  Army  gun,  has  been  fired  509  times  with 
charges  varying  from  35  to  50.  lbs.  of  powder.  The  effect  on  the 
bore  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  Navy  15-inoh  trial  gun  was  fired 
900  times  with  charges  vaiying  from  35  to  70  lbs.,  mostly  Mortar 
or  Navy  cannon  powder,  when  it  burst. 

Within  a  short  time  another  Army  15-inch  gun  has  been  fired 
without  injury  250  times,  with  charges  varying  from  40  to  100  lbs. 
of  Mammoth  powder;  owe  ftwratfrerf  of  these  were  with  100  lbs.  of 
powder  and  projectiles  of  450  lbs.  each.  15-inch  gun  No.  105  has 
likewise  been  fired  aa  follows,  viz. : 


ise  but  one  kind  or  size  of  grain 

heir  she.    General  Rodman 

i   re  should  be  a  proportional 

J        ig  thereby  to  get  as  high  a 

a       responding  increase  in  the 

t    f   he  piece ;  this  led  to  the  in- 

h  I   wder.    He  also  thought  that 

h    1  ast  strain  on  the  gun,  giving 

d     would  be  that  which  should 

d    h    projectile  increased  ;  or  in 

Id  b    'u  on  an  increasing  instead 

1       b   ct  in  view  he  proposed  to 

1         to  short  hexagonal  prisms, 

1  bout  loss  of  space.    These 

g      1    al    holes,  from    which   the 

Wh  le  this  idea  has  to  a  certain 

his  powder  has  not  been  offi- 

derstood  that  it  has  been  to 


Clmrge 

Weight  of  projectik. 

Initial  vplocity 

60  lbs 

430  lbs. 

1191   ft. 

70  lbs 

431  lbs. 

1278  ft. 

80  lbs 

433  lbs. 

1355  ft. 

90  lbs 

458  lbs. 

1433  ft. 

100  lbs 

453  lbs. 

1509  ft. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  reports  that  286  15-inch  Rodman  guna 
have  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Army ;  besides  a  large  num- 
ber have  been  procured  for  the  Navy,  for  use  on  the  Monitors, 
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where  they  rendered  good  service  against  the  enemy's  iron- 
clads and  foilifications  during  the  late  war.  Only,  some  two  or 
three  of  the  Navy  15-iiich  guns  have  split  at  the  muzzle  where  they 
had  been  turned  down  very  thin  to  fit  the  port-holes  originally 
intended  for  the  13-inch  Dahigren  gun. 

.A  12-inch  rifle-gun,  having  the  exterior  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  15-inch  gun,  has  been  made  and  tested  by  firing  it  420  times 
without  injury,  with  charges  of  powder  varying  from  40  to  85  lbs., 
and  projectiles  vai-ying  from  475  to  620  lbs.;  an  initial  velocity  of 
1121  feet  was  obtained.  Further  experiments  in  large  vifle-cannon 
are  to  be  made  at  Fort  Monroe,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance, 

20-ineh  gun.  The  20-ineh  gun  made  in  1863  has  been  thus  far 
fired  only  eight  times,  a  delay  having  been  occasioned  by  a  failure 
to  get  a  suitable  iron  target  against  which  to  test  ils  destructive 
powers.  Soon  after  it  was  mouoted  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York 
Harbor,  it  was  fired  four  times  with  50,  75,  100,  and  125  lbs.  of 
mammoth  powder,  and  sohd  shot  weighing  1080  lbs.  In  March  of 
this  year  (1867),  it  was  again  .fired  as  follows : 


1st  fire,     125  lbs,  powder 


25'  elevation,  6144  yds.  range. 

25"         "  6860    "         " 

25°         "  6828    "         " 

25"  "  8001    "         " 


The  maximum  pressure  on  the  boro  was  25,000  lbs.     The  form 
)f  the  15-iDch  and  20-inch  Rodman  gun  is  shown  in  fig.  4G. 


Particulars  and  Charges  of  Hodman  guns. 
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17 
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7 
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10 

1 
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12.  Gnllinif  gun.  The  Gatlin^  gun  is  i  mathine  gun  com- 
posed of  sis  banel^  mide  to  resolve  around  a  central  axis  parallel 
to  their  borea,  by  means  of  a  hind  oiank  As  eich  birrel  comes 
opposite  to  a  oertain  pomt  a  self  piimed  met»l  case  cartridge,  fall- 
ing from  a  hoppei,  is  paahel  into  the  bieech  by  a  plunger,  and  held 
there  until  it  is  exploded  by  the  fiiin!»  pin 

This  gun  is  capible  of  firing  is  ni'»ny  as  200  shots  a  minute, 
with  great  range  and  pi  ecLsion  The  machinerj  is  simple,  and  little 
liable  to  get  ont  of  order  A  numbei  ot  these  guns  of  1-inch  and 
J-inch  calibre  have  lately  been  piocuied  by  the  Government  for 
use  on  the  Plains,  in  flanking  ditches,  defending  block  houses,  etc. 
In  addition  to  the  solid  J  !b  bullet  projected  by  the  gun  of  1-inch 
calibre,  this  piece  fires  a  cartridge  containing  lb  smaller  projectiles, 
giving  a  very  destructive  fire  for  short  distances,  -As  the  weight 
of  this  gun^about  1000  Iba. — is  very  great  compared  to  that  of  the 
charge,  the  aim  is  not  disturbed  by  recoil. 

13.  Varioas  guns.  The  continental  nations  of  Kurope  have 
done  but  little  in  the  manufaetui-e  of  rifle-cannon  throwing  pro- 
jectiles weighing  over  100  lbs.  In  France  and  Spain  the  cast-iron 
sea-coast  cannon,  corresponding  to  our  32-poundei's,  have  been 
banded  with  steel  hoops  and  rifled.  In  Russia  9-inch  rifle-gans, 
made  of  Krupp  steel,  have  been  nsed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is 
miderstood  that  one  or  more  of  them  have  failed  in  service. 

In  the  matter  of  field  artillery,  most  of  these  nations  have  rifled 
their  bronze  guns,  thus  making  use  of  the  material  on  hand.  The 
Prussian  field  guns,  however,  are  made  of  Krupp  steel,  and  ai-e. 
breech-loaders.  In  Ru^ia  the  Broadweil  system  of  breech-loading 
has  been  introduced  into  the  field  service. 


A  Table  of  Foreign  Cannon,  as  given  by  Major  Oive 

,M.A. 

..„..,„... 

Weight 

"m'^j^li™' 

ProJectilB. 

6J 
13 
56 

53i 
63 

1-10 

1-10 

1-8  to  1-13 

:-io 

1-10 
1-9 

SI 

61 
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PROJECTILES. 

14.     Armstrong:     projectile.     But  one  kind  of  projectile  is 

used  in  the  Armstrong  breech-loading  guna  for  the  field  service, 

and  this  is  so  constructed  as  to  act  as  a  shot,  shell  or  oase-shot^  at 

pleasure. 

It  consists — fig.  162 — of  a  very  thin  oast-iron  shell  {A  A),  en- 
closing forty-two  segment-shaped  pieces  of  cast- 
iron  {B  M),  built  up  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 
cavity  in  the  centre  (D),  which  contains  the  burst- 
ing charge  and  the  concussion  fuze.  The  exte- 
lior  of  the  shell  is  thinly  coated  with  lead  (C  0), 
which  IS  applied  by  placing  the  shell  in  a  mould 
and  pouring  it  in  a  melted  state.  The  lead  is 
also  allowed  to  percolate  among  the  segments,  so 
aa  to  fill  up  the  interatices,  the  central  cavity  being 
kept  open  by  the  insei-tion  of  a  steel  coi-e. 

In  this  state  the  projectile  is  so  compact  that  it 
may  be  fired  without  injury ;  while  its  resistance 
to  a  bui'stiog  charge  is  so  small  that  less  than  one 
ounce  of  powder  is  required  to  burst  it.     When 
the  projectile  is  to  be  fired  as  a  shot,  it  requires  no 
projiaration  ;  but  the  expediency  of  using  it  other- 
Fig   102.         wise  than  as  a  shell  is  doubted. 
To  make  it  available  as  a  shell,  the  bursting  tube,  the  concussion 
and  time  fuzes,  are  ali  to  be  insei-ted ;  the  bursting  tube  entering 
,  first  and  the  time-fuze  being  screwed  in  at  the  apex.    If  the  time- 
fuae  be  coiTectly  adjusted,  the  shell  will  burst  when  it  I'eaehes  within 
a  few  vards  of  the  object;    or,  felling  in  this,  it  will  burst  by  the 
concussion -fuze  when  it  strikes  the  object,  or  graces  the  ground 
near  it.     If  it  be  required  to  act  as  a  canister-shot  upon  an  enemy 
close  to  the  gun,  the  regulation  of  the  time-fuze  must  be  turaed  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  then  the  shell  will  buret  on  leaving  the 
gnn. 

The  explosion  of  one  of  these  shells  in  a  closed  chamber,  whei'e 
the  pieces  could  be  collected,  resulted  in  the  following  number  of 
fr^^ments : — 106  pieces  of  cast-iron,  90  pieces  of  lead,  and  13  pieces 
of  fuze,  etc. — making  in  all  217  pieces. 

The  Armstrong   projectiles  for  the   muzzle-loading   guns  have 
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Fig-  1 


rows  of  brass  or  copper  studa  projeotmg  fiom  then  si  les  to  fit 

into  the  gi'oovea  of  the  gun,  which  are  oonatiutted  on  the  Bhunt 

principle.     Fig    lb3   lepresfnts  a  10  inch 

Ai'msCrong    shell    for  penttiatitg    armor 

plates.     It  is   made  of  w  i  ought  ii  on,  or 

low  steel,  with  very  thick  sides      Ihere 

fuze,  the  explosion  leaulting  fiom  the 

heat   generated  by  the  impact,  and   the 

ushing  in  of  the  thin  cap  which  closes 

the  mouth  of  the  powdei  chamber     The 

and  bottom  ot  the  shell  beni^  thiok 

enough  to  resist  cruihing  by  the  impact 

ilso  to  resist  the  explo'iive  foit,e  of 

luraling  chaige,  itb  eflect  will    ifter 

penetration,  be  expended  on  the  backing 

of  the  armor,  or  the  decks  which  the  armor 

is  intended  to  screen. 

Such  projectiles  are  called  "  blind  shells." 

15.  Whitwortli  projccille.  The  cross-section  of  the  bore 
of  tlie  Whitworth   gun  is   a   hexagon  with   the   comers  slightly 

rounded.  The  projectile  is  first 
formed  so  that  its  cross-section  is  a  cir- 
cle, and  its  sides  taper  towards  both 
ends.  The  middle  portion  is  then 
carefully  planed  off  to  fit  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  Fig.  164  represents  a  Whit- 
worth  blind  shell  for  firing  against 
armor  plates.  It  is  made  of  tempered 
steel,  and  each  end  is  closed  with  a 
screw.  To  prevent  the  heat  of  im- 
pact from  acting  too  soon  on  the 
bursting  charge,  it  is  surrounded  by 
one  or  more  thicknesses  of  flannel. 
Fig.  164.  A  7-inch  shell  of  this   kind   has 

been  found  to  have  sufficient  strength  and  stiffness  to  penetrate  five 

inches  of  wroughuiron  before  bursting. 

16.  Freiicb  proJccliIe>  The  projectile  used  in  the  French 
field  seiTice  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  has  twelve  zinc  studs  on  its 
sides,  arranged  in  paii-s,  so  as  to  fit  the  six  grooves  of  the  gun.  See 
fig.  163. 
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■ojectiles  but  three  studs 
are  used,  and  these  are  cast  on  the  projectile, 
nearly  opposite  to  ita  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  bear- 
ing sides  of  the  studs  are  faced  with  white  metal 
to  diminish  fi'iction  againat  the  grooves  of  the 
bore.  The  shape  of  the  grooves  is  such  as  to 
cenire  the  projectile.  Tlie  latter  projectile  ia  used 
with  increasing,  the  former  with  grooves  of  uui- 
Ibrin  twist. 

Russian,   Austrian   and    Spanish   artillei'y    pro- 
jectiles belong  to  the  studded,  or  button  class,  but 
differ  from  each  other  ia  the  details  of  their  con- 
struction. 
Blakely  projectile.     Captain  Blakely's  projectile  has  an 
expanding  copper  cup  attached  to  its  base  by  means 
of  a  single  tap-bolt  in  the  centre  (see  fig.  166).     It  is 
prevented  from  turning  by  radial  grooves  cast  on  tiie 
surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  projectile,  into  which  the 
cup  is  pressed  by  the  charge.     The  angle  between  the 
curved  sides  of  the  cup  and  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  filled  with  a  lubricating  materiaJ.     On  the 
forwai-d  pait  of  the  body  are  soft  metal  studs,  more 
numerous  than  the  grooves  of  the  bore  of  the  piece, 
that  some  of  them  may  always  form  a  bearing  surface 
for  the  projectile  against  the  lands.     The  driving  sides 
166.      of  the  grooves  are  deeper  than  the  other, 
Scott     projectile.      The   shell    devised    by   Commander 
Scott,  of  the  British  Navy,  for  firing  niolteii 
iron,  is  shown  in  fig.  167. 

It  has  three  ribs  cast  upon  it,  which  fit 
grooves  so  consti-ueted  as  to  centre  it  in  the 
bore  of  the  gun  when  fired.  The  interior  of 
this  shell  is  lined  with  loam  to  prevent  the 
heat  of  the  charge  from  penetrating  through 
to  the  bursting  charge.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
broken  and  its  contents  diffused  on  striking 
the  object. 

19.  Parrott    projectile.   Capt.  Parrott's 
projectile  is  composed  of  a  cast-iron  body  and 
a  brass  ring  cast  into  a  rabbet  foi'med  around 
FiR.  167. 
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its  base  (see  fig.  16S).  The  flame  presses  against 
ihe  bottom  of  tlie  ring  and  underneath  it  so  as  to 
expand  it  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun.  To  prevent 
the  ring  from  tuming  in  the  rabbet,  the  latter  is 
recessed  at  several  points  of  its  circumference. 

Parrott's  incendiary  shell  has  two  compartments 
formed  by  a  partition  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 
The  lower  and  larger  space  is  filled  with  a  burning 
composition;  the  upper  one  is  filled  with  a  burst- 
ing charge  of  powder,  which  is  fired  by  a  time  or 
concussion-fuse.  The  burning  composition  is  intro- 
duced through  a  hole  m  the  bottom  of  the  shell, 
,  168.  which  is  stopped  up  with  a  screw  plug. 
Sciienkle  projectile.  Schenkle's  projectile  is  shown  in 
fig.  169.  It  is  composed  of  a  cast-iron  body  («),  the 
posterior  portion  of  which  is  a  cone.  The  expand- 
ing portion  is  a  papier  mache  sabot  or  ring  (5), 
which  is  expanded  into  the  rifling  of  the  bore  by 
being  forced  on  to  the  cone  by  the  action  of  the 
charge.  On  issuing  from  the  bore  the  wad  is  blown 
to  pieces,  leaving  the  projectile  unencumbered  in  its 
flight.  A  great  difiiculty  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice in  always  getting  a  proper  quality  of  material 
for  the  sabot,  and  in  consequence,  those  projectiles 
g.  169.  have  not  been  found  to  be  reliable, 
Hotchblss  projectile.  The  Hotchkiss  projectile  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  :  the  body  (a), — fig.  170— the 
expanding  ring  of  lead  {h),  and  the  cast-iron  cup 
(e).  The  action  of  the  charge  is  to  crowd  the  cup 
against  the  sotl  metal  ring,  thereby  expanding  it 
into  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  The  time-fuse  project 
tile  has  deep  longitudinal  grooves  cut  on  its  sides  to 
allow  the  flame  to  pass  over  and  ignite  the  fuse. 

The  last  rifle-projectile  submitted  by  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss baa  an  expanding  cup  of  bi'ass  attached  to  its 
base  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  cup  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  thin  projections  on  the  base  of  the 
projectUe.  This  ari'angement  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  expansion  of  the  cup  and  to  allow  the 
iiitmc  to  pass  over  to  ignite  the  fuse. 
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23.  Savryer  projectile.  The  Sawyer  projectile  has  npoa  its 
Bides  Bix.reotangular  flanges  or  ribs  to  fit  into  corresponding  grooves 
of  the  bore.  To  soften  the  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  bore,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  projectile  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  lead  and 
brass  foil.  The  soft  metal  at  the  corner  of  the  base  is  made  tliicker 
than  at  the  sides  to  admit  of  being  expanded  into  the  grooves,  and 
thereby  closing. the  windage.  In  the  latest  pattern  of  Sawyer  pro- 
jectiles the  flanges  are  omitted,  and  the  projectiles  are  made  to  late 
the  grooves  by  the  expansion  of  the  soft  metal  at  the  base,  Vhich  is 
peculiarly  shaped  for  this  purpose. 

23.  James  projectile.  The  expanding  part  of  James's  pro- 
jectile consists  of  a'holJoiv  (c), — fig.  171 — formed  in  the  base  of  the 

projectile,  and  eight  radial  openings  {b),  which 
extend  from  this  hollow  to  the  surface  for  the 
passage  of  the  flame  ot  the  charge,  which  presses 
against  and  expands  into  the  gi'ooves  of  the  bore, 
an  envelope  or  patch  (e),  composed  of  paper,  can- 
vas and  lead,  (a)  represents  the  body  of  the  pro- 
jectile, which  in  this  case  is  a  solid  shot,  (d)  is  a 
partition  between  two  of  the  openings. 

In  a  later  pattern  of  this  projectile,  the  internal 
cavity  and  radial  openings  are  omitted,  and  the 
outside  is  fuiTowed    with    longitudinal    grooves 
Fig.  171.  which  increase  in  depth  towards  the  base  of  the 

projectile,  forming  iaclined  planes,  up  which  the  outer  covering 
of  lead  and  canvas  is  moved  by  the  force  of  the  charge  and  expand- 
ed into  the  rifling  of  the  piece, 

24.  Dyer    projectile.     The  Dyer  pi-ojeotile  ia  composed  of  a 

cast-iron  body  (a), — see  fig.  173 — and   a  soft 
metal  expanding  cup  (6),  attached  to  its  base. 
The  adhesion  of  the  cup  is  effected  by  tinning 
the  bottom  of  the  projectile,  and  then  casting 
the  cup  on  to  it.    The  cup  is  composed  of  an 
IBI     a'loy  of  lead,  tin  and  copper  in  certain  propoi'- 
Ism      tions.     This  projectile,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Tay- 
*^H      lor  at  the  Washington  Arsenal,  gives  good  i-e- 
^^*     suits  for  even  as  large  a  calibre  as  12  inches. 

(c)    represents  a  corrugated   cap   of  tinned 

iheet-iron,  used  with  3-in.  projectiles  to  catch 

and    direct   that   portion  of  the  flame   of  the 

r  the  projectile  on  to  the  fuze  to  ignite  it. 
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Fig.  174. 

25.  Confedcvate  projectiles.  The  ilfle-projectiles  used  by 
the  Confederates  in  the  late  war,  belonged,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  the  expanding  class.  Fig.  173  represents  a  Confederate  wrought- 
iron  8olid  sliot,  for  use  against  iron-dads.  For  the  larger  sizes  this 
shot  is  formed  by  welding  rings  around  a  bar  of  iron  and  then  turn- 
ing the  mass  to  the  proper  size.  It  has  an  annular-shaped  cup  at 
the  base  for  the  purpose  of  expansion. 

Fig.  174  represents  a  shell  with  a  copper  ring  (6)  fitting  into  a 
rabbet  formed  around  its  base  in  casting;  This  projectile  would 
seem  to  resemble  the  Parrott  projectile  in  its  construction.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  band,  howevei',  projects  below  tbe  bottom  of  the 
base,  which  in  Parrott's  it  does  not.  Recesses  are  formed  in  the 
sides  of  the  rabbet  to  prevent  the  ring  from  turning. 


Tbe  projectile  represented  in  fig.  175  has  a 
thick  circular  plate  of  copper  attached  to  its 
base  by  means  of  a  screw-bolt  at  its  centre.  To 
prevent  it  from  turning  around  this  bolt  there 
are  three  pins,  or  dowels,  fastened  into  the  base 
of  the  projectile,  and  projecting  into  correspond- 
ing holes  in  the  circular  plate.  This  plate  is 
slightly  cupped,  and  the  angle  between  it  and 
the  bottom  of  the  projectile  is  filled  with  a 
greased  cord  for  lubricating  the  bore  of  the 
gun. 
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Bg.  176.  Pig.  177. 

Fig.  176  represents  a  projectile  of  the  Blakely  class,  witli  its  ex- 
panding Clip  of  copper  (a).  Instead  of  tlie  soft  metal  studs  which  are 
placed  on  the  forward'  pait  of  the  Blakely  projectile,  this  pi'ojectile 
has  a  raised  band  carefully  turned  to  iit  the  bore. 

Fig.  177  represents  a  Reed  projectile,  in  which  the  expanding  cnp 
is  made  of  copper,  as  shown  at  (a).  This  cup  is  placed  in  mould, 
and  the  body  of  the  projectile  is  cast  upon  it. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  ARMOR  PLATES. 

26.  Captain  Noble's  conclusions.  The  following  conolnaions 

are  drawn  by  Captain  Noble,  R.  A.,  ii'oia  the  results  obtained  lu 

England  from  various  experiments  carried  out  under  the  direction 

of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee : 

1.  Where  it  is  required  to  perforate  the  plate,  the  projectile  should 
be  of  a  hard  material,  such  as  steel  or  chilled. iron. 

2.  The  form  of  head  best  suited  for  the  perforation  of  iron  plates, 
whether  direct  or  oblique,  is  the  pointed  ogeeval. 

3.  The  best  form  of  steei  shell  at  present  known  is  that  in  which 
the  powder  can  act  in  a  forward  direction,  and  which  is  furnished 
with  a  solid  steel  bead  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  ogeeval, 

4.  When  chilled  iron  can  be  made  of  the  best  quality,  it  ie  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  as  good  as  ordinary  steel  for  solid  shot;  and 
when  the  projectile  can  perforate  witb  ease,  the  chilled  shot  ia  more 
formidable  than  sCeoI,  a-s  it  enteis  the  ship  broken  ap,  and  would  act 
as  grape.* 

*  The  introduction  of  chilled  iron  is  due  to  Major  Palliser,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  tlie  subiect. 
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We  have  every  reason  to  bope  that  chilled  shells  can  be  con- 
structed, which  will  prove  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  steel.* 

5.  To  attack  well-built  iron-clads  effectively,  the  guns  should  be, 
if  possible,  not  under  twelve  tons  weight  and  nine  inches  calibre, 
firing  an  elongated  projectile  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with 
forty  pounds  of  powder. 

6.  When  the  projectiles  are  of  a  hard  material,  such  as  steel,  tbe 
perforation  f  is  directly  proportional  to  the  "  work"- in  the  shot,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  dianaeter  of  the  projectile;  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  this  "  work"  is  made  up  of  velocity  or  weight, 
within  the  usual  limits  which  ooenr  in  practice, 

7.  The  resistance  of  wrought-iron  plates  to  perforation  by  steel 
projectiles  varies  as  the  squares  of  their  thickness. 

8.  Hitting  a  plate  at  an  angle  diminishes  the  effect  as  regards  the 
power  of  perforation  in  the  proportion  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  to  unity. 

9.  The  resistance  of  wrought-iron  plates  to  perforation  by  steel 
shot  is  practically  not  much,  if  at  ail,  increased,  by  backing  simply 
of  wood,  within  the  usual  limits  of  thickness  ;  it  is,  however,  much 
inci-eased  by  a  rigid  backing  either  of  iron  combined  with  wood, 
or  of  granite,  iron,  brick,  eto.| 

10.  Iron-built  ships  in  which  the  backing  is  composed  of  compact 
oak,  or  teak,  offer  much  more  resistance  than  similarly  clad  wooden 
ships. 

11.  The  best  form  of  backing  seems  to  be  that  in  which  wood  is 
combined  with  hoi'izontal  plates  of  iron,  as  in  the  "  Chalmer," 
i'  Bellerophon,"  and  "  Hercules"  targets. 

12.  Aninneriron  skin  is. of  the  greatest  possible  advantage ;  it 
not  only  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  backing  more  compact,  but 
it  prevents  the  passage  of  many  splinters,  which  would  otherwise 
find  their  way  into  the  ship. 

No  iron-clad,  whether  iron-built  or  wooden  converted,  should  be 
witliout  an  inner  iron  skin, 

*It  is  not  rae&at  by  this  that  chilled  iron  would  prove  superior  to  the  very 
hest  tool  steel ;  Mt  that  it  wiU  be  as  effective  as  the  ordinary  steel  hltherta 
uswl  in  the  manufacture  of  projectilps. 

f  Or  power  of  complete  penetration. 

J  That  ia  to  gay,  as  a  shot  which  is  capable  of  brealting  a  hole  through  a 
4^inch  plate  unbacked,  will  be  also  capable  of  doing  so  if  the  plate  be  only 
hacked  by  wood;  to  the  estent  that,  were  the  plate  taken  off  the  backing,  the 
piece  of  iron  where  the  shot  had  stmck  would  fall  out. 
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13.  The  bolts  known  as  "Palliser's  bolts"  are,  so  far  as  known  at 
present,  the  best  for  securing  ariiior  plates. 

In  these  bolts  the  diameter  of  the  shank  is  reduced  to  that  which 
it  is  at  the  screwed  end, 

14.  Laminated  armor  is  much  inferior  to  solid  ai-mor. 

Captain  Noble  then  proceeds  to  make  the  following  remarks  on 
the  relative  merits  of  rifled  and  smooth-bored  guns  against  armored 
vessels,  viz. ; 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  an  iron-clad  vesael  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  of  artillery ; 

1.  Hacking  (American  system),  or  the  impact  of  heavy  shot  of 
large  size  moving  at  low  velocities,  and  intended  to  shatter  the  ves- 
sel's armor,  and  by  repeated  shakes  ultimately  to  knock  the  whole 
structure  to  pieces. 

2,  Punching  (English  system),  or  the  penetration  of  the  vessel's 
side,  cithei-  by  elongated  shot  or  shell,  intended  to  kill  the  crew, 
blow  up  the  magazine,  damage  the  machineiy,  and  sink  the  vessel 
by  holes  made  through  her  at  or  near  the  water-line. 

Both  these  systems  have  their  advocates,  and  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  deal  to  say  on  both  sides. 

All  wailike  operations  tend  to  the  cripplingof  your  enemy;  and 
that  system  is  evidently  the  best  which  will  cripple  him  in  the  short- 
est time,  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Now,  tjme  is  an  element  which  will  largely  enter  into  considera- 
tion in  future  actions  with  iron-clad  vessels. 

Suppose  two  opposing  iron-clads  to  meet — one  armed  with 
guns  en  the  "  racking"  system,  the  other  with  guns  on  the  "  punch- 
ing" system,  it  is  probable  that  the  vessel  which  could  send  her  shot 
olean  through  the  side  of  her  adversary  would  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  reaching  a  vital  part  in  a  gimn  time.  Besides  which,  a 
*'  punching"  shot  is  usually  an  elongated  rifle  projectile  anima£ed  by 
a  moderately  high  velocity,  and  has  consequently  a  flatter  trajectory 
than  the  "  racking"  shot,  which  travels  at  a  low  velocity ;  and  as  ac- 
curacy and  a  flat  ti'ajectory  are  closely  allied,  the  "  punching"  sys- 
tem would  gain  another  chance,  viz.:  that  of  making  the  greatest 
number  of  hits  for  a  given  number  of  shots. 

Suppose  an  iron-clad  is  desirous  of  running  past  a  fort  which  de- 
fends an  important  harbor  or  roadstead.  She  would,  if  possible, 
probably  pass  at  a  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  fort  in  this  case 
would  only  have  time  to  tire  a  few  rounds  at  her,  and  if  the  efiect  of 
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those  rouocis  waa  merely  an  externa!  "  racking,"  the  vessel  might  re- 
ceive no  real  injury  at  all — nothing,  at  least,  which  would  in  all 
likelihood  stop  her. 

On.  the  contrary,  a  happily  directed  "  punching"  shot  would  have 
the  chance  of  destroying  the  machinery,  blowing  up  the  magazine, 
or  establishing  a  leak  at  the  water-line. 

In  attacking  an  iron-clad  by  the  "  racking"  syaterei,  the  whole  ef- 
fect is  directed  against  the  casing  or  armor-plating  of  the  vessel, 
which,  for  all  offensive  purposes,  ia  harmless;  the  enemy  which  we 
want  to  Clippie  are  the  men  and  guns  behind  the  armor. 

It  appears  from  these  oonaiderations  that  an  attack  on  the 
"  punching"  system  will  probably  be  attended  by  gain  in  time,  as 
the  vital  parts  of  the  vessel  cannot  be  reached  so  quickly  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  "  racking"  system.  Even  were  an  enemy's  ship  ulti- 
mately shattered  and  her  offensive  power  destroyed  by  the  effect  of 
heavy  blows,  this  result  might  not  be  effboied  before  shs  had  ac- 
complished her  ol^ect,  if  not  altogether. 

The  attack  on  the  "  punching"  system  is  carried  on  in  an  easier 
manner  than  that  on  the  "  racking"  system.  The  former  employs 
light  rifle  guns,  from  six  to  twelve  tons ;  the  latter,  unwieldy  heavy 
ordnance  of  from  twelve  to  fifty  tons.  The  "  racking"  projectiles 
are  heavy  cast-iron  shot,  fii-ed  with  relatively  small- charges,  and  the 
loading  and  working  of  such  projectiles  and  guns  cannot  be  carried 
out  as  easily  or  expeditiously  as  in  the  case  of  a  system  which  uses 
a  lighter  shot  and  relatively  larger  charge.* 

The  question  of  expense  is  one  which,  although  it  should  come 
last  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  is  too  often  made  the  most  import- 
ant coiisidei-ation. 

If,  however,  we  compare  the  cost  of  the  9-inch  rifled  twelve-ton. 
gun  as  fairly  representing  the  punahing  system,  and  the  American 
15-inch  twenty-ton  smooth-bore  gun  as  representing  the  racking 
system,  we  shall  find  that  the  total  cost  of  gun,  carriage  and  one 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  is  very  much  the  same  for  each. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  money  will  have  procured  a  gun  which  can 

*  The  present  Englisli  system  comprieea  a  rifled  gan  throwing  an  elongated 
shot  with  a  moderately  high  charge,  with  a  view  to  penetration.  If,  however. 
It  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  opposite  syatera,  either  altogether  or  in  part,  there 
will  ho  no  difficulty  in  employing  heavy  shot  and  low  charges  with  our  rifle- 
guDB.  The  Americans,  however,  cannot  apply  our  systein  to  their  smooth-bore 
guns,  which  is  a  point  in  our  favor. 
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send  a  shot,  and  possibly  a  shell,  through  the  strongest  ii:on-dad 
yet  afloat  at  one  thousand  yards'  range. 

On  the  otbcr  hand,  a  gun  will  be  obtained  which  cannot  pierce 
the  above  ship  at  any  distance  whatever  ;  whose  shot,  at  one  thou- 
sand yards,  would,  if  cast-iroo,  merely  indent  the  armor  and  fall 
back  broken  into  the  water,  and  if  steel,  would  merely  lodge  in  the 
ship's  side,  and  whose  shell  would  be  absolutely  worthless  against  an 
iron-clad,  and  even  against  wooden  ships  or  earth-woi'ks,  inferior  to 
the  9-inch  rifle  shell,  both  in  accuracy  and  bursting  power, 

Remarks  by  the  Author. — It  is  probable  that  Captain  Noble 
bases  his  estimate  oi"  the  power  of  the  American  15-inch  smootb- 
bored  gun  on  the  impi'ession  that  it  can  only  be  fired  with  low 
charges  of  powder.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  an  initial 
velocity  of  1200  feet  can  be  easily  obtMned  with  this  gun.  A  pro- 
jectile, therefore,  which  weighs  450  lbs,,  fired  from  it,  will  have  a 
striking  velocity  at  1000  yds.  of  96 1  ft.  equal  to  a  total  force  of  3330 
foot-tons,  or  69-3  loot-tons  per  inch  of  the  shot's  circumference — a 
force,  as  shown  by  Captain  Noble,more  than  sufficient  to  penetrate  the 
WaiTior  target.  It  was  with  a  force  probably  less  than  this,  that  the 
side  of  the  iron-clad  Atlanta  was  smashed  in,  and  the  ram  Tennessee 
was  disabled,  each  by  a  cored  15-inch  slioi  made  of  ordinary  cast-iron. 

The  power  of  the  15-inch  gun,  however,  is  not  limited  to  1200 
feet  initial  velocity.  Sevei'al  of  these  guns  of  the  army  pattern 
have  lately  been  fired  with  charges  as  high  as  100  lbs,  of  mammoth 
'powder,  giving  an  initial  velocity  of  1500  feet-  In  one  case,  as 
many  as  100  rounds  have  been  fired  with  this  charge  with  no  mate- 
rial enlargement  of  the  bore. 

Within  the  limit  of  eifecljve  iron-clad  warfare,  the  15-inGh  gun 
has  great  accuracy  of  fire.  In  the  trials  lately  made  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, it  was  shown  that  the  accuracy  of  this  gun  at  1500  yds,,  with  a 
chaige  of  100  lbs  of  powder,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  rifle 
piactice,  and  that  while  the  least  elevation  of  the  rifle-guna  was,  for 
thia  distance,  3"  10',  that  of  the  15-inoh  gun  was  only  2°  25'.  The 
latter,  theielore,  has  a  flatter  ti-ajectory  within  this  distance,  and 
the  piojectile  being  lound,  has  greater  accuracy  in  ricochet  fire. 

Ihe  adiantagt,  however,  which  rifle-guns  have  of  projecting 
loaded  sheila  of  ptculiar  constructiou  (see  Armstrong  and  Whit- 
worth  projectiles)  so  as  to  penetrate  and  explode  in  the  sides  of 
iron-cHd  veesels,  is  certainly  an  important  one,  and  may,  perhaps, 
outweijfh,  m  attuil  service,  the  smashing  power  claimed  by  the  ad- 
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1 

rib,  which  it  broke.    Bursting  eliarge  2.37 
lbs.     Range  SOO  yards. 
Struck  inclined  target.   -Scooped  out  a  piece 
of  plate  111/, X 11  inches;  indent  3   inches. 
Slight  bnckle  of  phite;  in   rear   nothing. 
Range  200  yards. 

Struck  upper  plate  of  ineiired  target  1«  in. 
ftoin  123  and  I&  in,  from  1241.     Diameter  of 
hole  11  X  11  in. ;  depth  of  indent  1D.5  in.  to 
head  of  aliell.    In  re»r  a  rib  bent  and  one 
wood    bolt   broken.    Bursting    charge    2.12 
lbs.    Range  200  yards. 
Penetrated   armor,   and   lodged  in   backing. 
Broke  two  ribs  and  seriously  bulged  the 
inner  skin.    Range  2O0  yards.    The  second 
shot  passed  oleau  through,  carrying  with  it 
the  piece  of  plate  and  many  spliul^rB. 

Cracked  and  indented  plate  to  a  depth  of  5  in. 
Skin  slightly  bulged.     A  st«cl  shot  (round) 
penetrated   armor,  and   remained   in   bnck- 
ins.  Inner  skin  bulged  and  cracked.    Eauyc 
200  yards. 
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enetnitcd  the  plate,  driving  it  into  the  back- 
ing, and  sUgbtlj  bulging  tbe   '/,  in.   innet 

Ennge  200  yards. 

ruck  ftir  on  9-in.  plate,  partly  on  rib.    In- 
dent 6.1  inches.     Sliot  set  np  2  inches  and 
craeked.    Diameter  of  indent  12.76  inches. 
Range  200  yards. 
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vocates  of  large  smooth-bored  guns.  It  shows  the  importance  of 
not  depending  entirely  on  any  one  system,  unless  it  combini^s  the 
advantages  of  both. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  present  intention  of  the  Government 
to  arm  the  sea-coast  defences  with  equal  proportions  of  smooth- 
bored  and  rifle-guns  of  the  heaviest  oalibrea. 

The  only  extended  experiments  with  armor  plates  in  this  country 
have  been  made  by  the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau,  the  most  import- 
ant details  of  which  have  not  been  published.  A  general  summary 
of  these  results,  as  given  in  a  report  of  t!ie  Chief  of  this  Bureau, 
will  be  found  on  page  i73. 

27.  Improvements  In  Gnn  Carriages. — The  Ordnance  De- 
partment has  lately  made  and  tested  certain  wrought-iron  field  and 
siege  carriages.  The  principal  improvements  aimed  at  in  one  of  the 
patterns  of  fleld-oariTages  on  the  wooden  caiTiages  now  in  use,  aj'e : 
1.  Lightness  and  cheapness.  2,  Placing  the  pintle  about  two  feet  in 
rear  of  the  limber  axletree,  so  that  the  trail  of  the  gun-carriage  shall 
counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  pole,  and  thereby  relieve  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  wheel-horses  which  have  now  to  support  it.  3.  Bring- 
ing the  trunnion  beds  nearer  to  the  axletree,  thereby  diminishing 
the  liability  of  overturning  the  carriage  in  travelling.  4.  Allowing 
no  part  of  the  carriage  to  project  below  the  plane  of  the  axletrees. 
This  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  implement 
fastenings  in  passing  over  stumps,  stones,  &c.  5.  More  convenient 
modes  ofcari'ying  therammere  and  trail  handspike.  6.  As  the  13-pdr. 
carriage,  can  be  made  of  wrought-iron,  so  as  to  be  little  if  any 
heavier  than  the  wooden  carriage  used  for  mounting  the  S-inoh 
rifle-gnn,  but  one  carnage  will  be  required  for  the  lield-servioe. 
In  this  case  thimbles  or  washei-s  will  be  required  to  fit  the  trunnions 
of  the  3-inob  gun  into  the  trunnion  beds  of  the  12-pdr.  carriage. 

The  very  lai'ge  stock  of  wooden  carriages  now  on  i)and  may 
delay,  on  the  score  of  economy,  the  introduction  of  wrought-iron 
cari'iages  for  some  time  >to  come ;  but  that  such  carriages  can  be 
made  superior  to  wooden  ones  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 
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INDEX. 


Absdnte  force  of  gunpowder,  55. 
Accidents,  from  the  spontaaooua  com- 
buBtiott  of  charcoal,  17;   with  per- 
•  cusson  locks,  397, 
Aiming  a  fire-arm,  299. 
Air,  e^ct  of  tbe  resiBtance  of,  on  a  liSe 
projectile,   177 ;   resistance  of   the, 
402 ;  fall  of  a  projectile  in  the,  404 ; 
triyeetory  in  the,  413-434. 
Alcoliol  in  pyrotecliny,  347. 

Ames  gun.  550. 

AmmanitloQ  for  small-arms,  348 ;  for 
field  and  mountain  cannon,  85!  ;  for 
siege  and  sea-coast  cannon,  858  * 
preparations  for  the  service  of, 
858. 

Analysis  of  gunpowder,  yO. 

Ancient  arms.  371). 

Ancient  grnis,  108. 

Ancient  Howitzers,  107. 

Ancient  mortars,  106. 

Andent  theory  respecting  length  of 
cannon,  1^7. 

Angle  of  arrival,  in  ricocliet  fire,  453. 

Angle  of  fire,  definition  ol',  437 ;  in  ri- 
cochet filing,  455. 

Angle  of  siglit,  definition  of,  487. 

Antimony  in  pyrotecliny,  845. 

Appendix,  S41. 

Annament  of  sea-coast  batteries,  503. 

Armor,  aneirait,  373. 

Armor,  defensive,  286. 

Armor  plates,  471, 561. 

Armorer,  dismounting  of  firearms  by 
an,  835. 

Armories  of  the  United  States,  where 
situatfid,  320, 

Arms,  package  and  storage  of,  330 ; 
preservation  and  care  of,  when  in 


Arquebose,  hiatoty  and  description  of 
the,  373. 

Arsenals,  how  classiiied,  2Q8. 

Artillery,  material  of,  108 ;  system  of, 
108 ;  first  system  of,in  the  16th cen- 
tury, 109 ;  second  system  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  SIV.,  110 ;  Valiere'a 
syslera  of,  110 ;  Gribeauvars  system 
of.  111 ;  Louis  Napoleon's  systjim  of, 
113  ;  stock  trail  system  of,  113  ;  im- 
portant recent  iniprovemenis  in, 
113 ;  Seueral  Paixhau's  system  of, 
166  ;  implements  and  machines  for, 
348. 

Artillery  carriage,  classification  of, 
312;  preservation  and  repairs  of, 
359  :  koiv  to  destroy,  259 ;  mateiials 
for,  361-366  ;  constructon  of,  367  ; 
painting  of,  268. 

Artillery  harness,  315,  318. 

Artjlleiy  wlieel,  330. 

Astragal  of  field-gans,  115. 

Attaciiment  of  artillery  harness,  316, 
317, 

Austrian  army  bullet,  818. 

Axle-tree  of  the  artillery  carriage,  336; 
of  the  field-limber,  331. 

Back-action  lock,  307. 
Biws  of  powder,  explosive  force  of,  376. 
BfJlistic  machine  at  West  Point,  800, 
395 ;  tiible  of  tim%  calculated  for. 


Ballistic  machine  of  Captai; 


Nave! 


Ballistic  pendulum,  383 
Ballistics,  history  of,  3f 
Balloting  in  the  bore : 

tion,  ^5. 
Bands  of  portable  fire-arms,  800- 
Barbette  sea-coast  carriages,  247. 
"arrel    of    portable    fire-arms,    390 

length  of,  316--yi9;  inspection  of,  838 
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Barrel  of  the  rifle-mnsket,  liow  cleaned. 


Base-ring  o 

Battery-waj 

deBoripti< 


Blue-liglit,  ingred 
Bombard,  early  cf 


cannon,  115. 

on,   how   employed,  336 ; 

n  of,  337. 

indent.,  370. 

Bayonet,  origin  and  history  of  the, 
376 :  description  of,  380 ;  iuapecUon 
of,  339 ;  when  onBerviceable,  337. 

Beeswax  and  tallow,  a  luhricaiit  for 
fire-arms,  310  ;  in  pyrotechuy,  347. 

Bill-hook,  359. 

Bill  of  timber,  366. 

Blakeley  gun,  545 ;  fsojectile,  557. 

Blistered  steel,  tow  made,  140. 

Blue  color,  how  produced  on  the  sar- 
" '     n  and  steel,  83'' 
gredients  for, 

a,  104;  how  I 
Btructed,  105. 

Bomtbrd,  Colonel,  plan  of,  for  deter- 
mining pressure  of  the  charge  in 
cannon,  153 ;  colnmbiad  invented 
by,  190. 

Borda,  esperiments  of,  in  relation  to 
the  forms  of  projectiles,  410. 

Bore,  influence  of  length  of,  on  velocity 
of  projectile,  127 ;  effect  of  length  of 
on  maximum  charge,  131 :  length  of, 
in  field  cannon,  180 ;  use  of  projec- 
tiles not  suited  to,  435. 

Bore  of  cannon,  116 ;  inspection  of, 
301  ;  enlargement  of,  308,  310. 

Bore  of  fire-arms,  length  of,  137. 

Bore  of  rockets,  96. 

Boring  cannon,  199 ;  vent  of  cannon, 
300  ;  musket-barrels,  333. 

Bormann  fuze,  description,  863. 

Bow,  the  ancient,  371. 

Breach,  firing  in,  49l>. 

Breacliing  walls  of  'fortifications,  481  ; 
with  rile-odnnon,  485. 

Breoch  of  cannon,  115  ;  beat  form  of, 
for  strength,  130  ;  thickness  of,  157. 

Breeching  of  artillery  horses,  319. 

Breech-loading  arms,  301 ;  advanta^s 
of,  807. 

Breech-Ioadlng  cajinon,  early,  105 ; 
projecaies  for,  170. 

Breech-sight,. how  used,  365. 

Bi'eecli-screw  of    portable   flro-anns, 

Brifiah  service  bullet,  313. 

BronM  as  a  material  for  cannon,  138 ; 
den^ty  and  tenacity  of,  139. 

Bronze  caim.on,  copper  vent-pieces 
made  for,  117  ;  injured  by  the  molt- 
ing of  the  tin,  139  ;  inspection  of, 
304;  defects  in,  305;  how  proved. 


306 ;  liable  to  injury  Irom  lodge- 
ment, 310. 

Broiike  gun,  550. 

Browning  musket-barrels,  327, 

Buckshot  cartridge,  349. 

Budge-bftrrel,  for  carrying  cartridges, 
353. 

Buildings  for  pyrotechny,  how  ar- 
ranged, 343. 

Bullets  lor  smaU-arms,  76 ;  present 
form  of  expanding,  313  :  in  nse  In 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  313, 
314 ;  elongated,  proper  charge  of 
powder  for,  815 ;  how  made,  348 ; 
effects  of,  486. 

Butt  of  a  musket,  length  and  shapeof, 


of  portable  fire-arms,  300. 

(!adet-musket,  description  of.  317. 

Caisson,  description  of  the,  335 ;  how 
to  destroy,  359. 

Cake  powder  made  by  compression  of 
grain  powder,  53 :  compared  with 
grain  powder,  1S4. 

Calibre  of  cannon,  107 ;  of  siege-guna, 
184;  of  portable  fire-arms,  393. 

Calibres  in  the  American  service  (note), 
107. 

Canister  fire,  468  ;  of  field  artillery, 
493. 

Canist«r-Bhot,  description  of,  81. 

Cannon,  shape  of  the  first,  104  :  early, 
construction  of,  105 :  cidibre  of,  107 ; 
devices  on,  108 ;  construction  of, 
114  ;inteiiorformof,118  ;  inflnenc* 
of  length  of  bore  of,  on  velocity  of 
projectile,  137 ;  materials  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  oonstrucUon  of,  131, 183  ; 
strength  of,  how  affected  by  cooling, 
184  ;  course  of  the  fracture  of,  in 
bursting.  136  ;  materials  principally 
used  in  the  fabrication  of,  138; 
thickness  of  the  metal  of,  151;  ■ex- 
terior form  of,  151 ;  nature  of  force 
to  be  restrained  by,  153 ;  various 
kinds  of  strain  upon,  154 ;  nomen- 
clature of  the  exterior  ofi  157 ;  pecn. 
liar  form  of,  made  In  Sweden,  159 ; 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravifjy  of, 
163 ;  weight  of,  how  determmed, 
166  ;  diff'erent  kinds  of,  166 :  rifled, 
167;  uses  to  which  appl'^t  180; 
mountain  and  pr^rie,  183 ;  for  sea- 
coast  batteries,  188 ;  where  made, 
194;  proof  of,  305;  bronze,  how 
proved^  306 ;  inspection  marks  on, 
307 ;  how  marked  when  rejected, 
207 ;  injuries  to,  caused  by  service, 
307;  how  disabled,  360;  coat  of, 
54T. 
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Cannon-liEilIs,  pceBervation  and  Tiiliog 

of,  »a 
Caibine,  description  of,  317, 
Carcass,  description  of,  84 ;  compori. 

tion  and  preparatiou  of,  871. 
Camajte  of  Armstrong  gun,  540. 
Carriages,    aiHllery,   313 ;    materials 

for,  261-266. 
Cartridge-bags,  how  made,  353,  353. 
Cartridge  of  the  rifte-musket.  349. 
Cartridge  with  bnckahot,  859. 
Cartridge,  nietiJlic,  303, 
Csrtridgee,   materials  for   preparinff, 

348  i  for  small-arms,  how  packed, 

349 ;  nnmber  expended  in  European 

Cascahle  of  cannon,  paris  of  the,  114 ; 
knob  of  the,  163, 

Cnse-hardenin^,  the  process  of,  33S. 

Casemate  carnages,  347. 

Casemate  howitzer,  193. 

Casemate  truck,  for  moving  cannon, 
260. 

Case  of  a  signal  rocket,  366. 

Cases  for  fireworks,  how  made,  857. 

CastJ-shot,  descripUon  of,  80 ;  fabrica- 
tion of  spherical,  88 ;  when  to  be 
fired  in  defence  or  attack  of  a  work, 
496. 

CftsUron,  prqjectllea  of,  73 ;  e^et  of 
coaling  on  the  strength  of  cannon 
'  made  of,  134 ;  better  adapted  for 
large  than  small  cannon,  136  ;  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of,  as  a 
material  for  cannon.  146 ;  oausea 
which  affect  the  quality  of,  145  ;  how 
tested  for  cannon  metal,  ,145;  gen. 
end  properties  of,  147  ;  tenacity  of, 
liljured  by  the  presence  of  sulphur, 
Silw  ;  endurance  of,  211  ;  injuries  to 


n  made  of,  311 ; 


rt  of  p 


jectiles 

Cast-sCeel,  liow  made,  and  characteris- 
tics of,  141. 

Cavalry,  ^eot  of  Reld  artillery  against, 
490. 

Cavalry  sabre,  description  of,  S84. 

Cavities  in  cannon,  bow  produced,  208. 

Centre  of  gravity  of  projecUles,  74 ; 
eSeot  of  the  position  of,  178. 

Centre  of  gravity  of  oannon,  position 
of,  163. 

ChaJn-ball,  proposed  io  be  attached  to 
projectiles,  73. 

Ch^n-shut,  83, 

Cliambers  of  fire-arms,  131-133. 

Charcoal,  15  ;  properties  of,  16 ;  quality 
of,  aifected  by  temperature  in  manu- 
facture, 16  ;  spontaneous  combustion 
of,  17 ;  combustibility  of  varions 
kinds  of,  18, 19  ;  infiuence  of  tritura- 


tion on  the  combuBiibiljty  of,  10  ; 
quantity  of.  in  gunpowder,  81  ;  pul- 
verized, used  in  the  process  of  cast- 
ing cannon,  196 ;  in  pyrotechny, 
343. 

Charge,  force  of,  inflnenced  ly  the  form 
ofitsseat,  ISO;  influence  of  windage 
on  the  force  of,  135 ;  maximum, 
130  ;  the  most  suitable  for  smooth- 
bored  cannon,  131  ;  proportion  of,  to 
weight  of  projectile,  181 ;  efifect  of 

.  length  of  bore  on  masimum,  131 ;  to 
deiormine  the  pressure  of,  by  calcu- 
lation, 151 ;  to  determine  the  pros, 
snre  of,  by  experiment.  133 ;  for  field- 
guns  and  howitzers,  181  :  for  siege- 
guns,  185  ;  for  proving  cannon,  30tf  ; 
in  ricochet  fire,  to  find,  455. 

Oiiatge  of  rapture  of  shells,  84. 

Chase  of  cannon,  US  ;  thickness  of, 
158. 

Cliassia    fbr    sea^wast    gun-carriages. 


.  props  of,  347, 

Cheeks  of  artillery  carrit^es,  336. 

Chlorate  of  potassa,  used  m  tlie  manu- 
facture or  gunpowder,  14 ;  in  pyro- 
techny,  344. 

Classification  of  cannon,  114;  of  artil- 
lery carriages,  313 ;  of  arms  in  ser. 
vice,  iiW  ;  of  fires,  450. 

Closing  the  breech  of  breech-loading 
arms,  302. 

Cochom  mortar,  description  of,  188- 

Coke-wasb,  use  of,  in  the  process  of 
casting  cannon,  198. 

Coloring  materials  in  pyrotechny,  346. 

Colt's  pistol,  description  of,  318. 

Colnmblads,  hisMry  and  description 
of,  190 :  improved  model  of,  adopted 
in  1360,  191 ;  dimensions  of  the  im- 
proved, 193 ;  large,  and  -iron-plated 
vessels  (note),  47a  :  ranges  of,  583 ; 
the  16-inch,  description  of,  5.11. 

Columbiad-shell,  bursting  charge  of, 
865. 

Combined  metals,  as  materials  forcan- 


1.  149. 


:   kinds  of 


Combustibility  of   i 

charcoal,  18,  19. 
Combustion  of  gunpowder,  velocity  of, 

"" ;  nature  of  the  products  of,  53  ; 
aeous   products    resulting   from, 

Compositions  for  military  fireworks, 
356 ;  for  signal  rockets,  866. 

Compound  prcgectiles,  73. 

Compressible  fluid,  resistance  of,  403. 

Compression,  strain  by,  upon  cannon, 
164. 

Concave  cutting-edge,  action  of,  383. 
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Concentric  projectiles,  ef 


Confederate  prtgectiles,  560,  561. 
Congreve  rocket,  how  guided,  90. 
Ckin  grave,  Sir  William,  iinpcovementf 

made  bf,  in   the   conBtructiun  of 

rockets,  103. 
Conical  cliambecs  of  firiMirmfi,  133, 
Constmctiou    of   artillery    carriages, 

387. 
Construction  of  early  cannon,  105, 
Constraction  of  cannon,  114. 
Construction  of  rorfceta.  Si. 
ContinuoQS  effiirt  exerted  by  draught- 

borsee,  314. 
Convex  cutting-edge,  action  of,  383. 
Cooling,  effect  of,  on  the  strength  of 

cannon,  134 :  nneqnal.  e^cts  of  in 

cannon  modified  by  time,  lat;  in8n- 

ence  of,  on  the  color  and  texture  of 

cast-iron,  149. 
CooUng  cannon,  136,  193. 
Corrosion,  cannon  metal  should  be  able 

to  resist,  138. 
Counter  and  enfilading  fires  with  siege 

Cracks  in  cannon,  how  produced,  308 ; 

on  the  exterior,  311. 
Crossbow,  the  ancient,  373. 
Cuirass  and   helmet,  description   of, 

380. 
Cnrving  plates  for  musket-barrels,  331 . 
Cuts  in  cannon,  310. 
Cutting-arms,  383. 
Cutting  and  filing  in  the  manuiacturo 

of  small-arms,  335. 
Culverins,   106 ;   very  long  one  cast 

during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  137. 
Cylinder  and  cap  in  ammunition,  353. 
t^linder-gauge,  301. 
CS'linder.fltaff,  300. 
Cylindrical    chambers,   for    ftre-arms, 

133;   injurious  efffect  of,  on   heavy 

Dahlgren.  Captain,  two  vents  placed 
by  in  his  naval  guns,  309  ;  experi- 
ments o^  in  relation  to  deviation, 
480 ;  guns,  S50. 

Damascus  steel,  how  made,  S87. 

Damask  steel,  appearance  of,  how  pro- 
duced, 143, 

Dardanelles,  defence  of,  by  means  of 
stone  projectUes,  73. 

Decorations  of  signal  rockets,  867. 

Defects  in  parts  of  iire^rms,  337-839. 

Defects  of  tlmbei'  trees,  365. 

Defensive  armor,  380. 


Deflectirai  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  540. 

Delvlgne's  improvements  in  loading 
rifles,  309. 

Density  of  a  charge  of  gunpowder  of 
cylindrical  form,  63. 

Density  of  gases  developed  in  the  cora- 
busMon  of  gunpowder,  58. 

Density  of  gunpowder,  influence  of,  on 
the  velocity  of  combustion,  43  ;  in 
relation  to  force,  56. 

D^rination,  or  drift,  causes  of,  433. 

Destruction  of  artillery,  359. 

Determination  of  equations  of  motion, 
895-400. 

Deviation,  394, 424 ;  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  causes  of,  439 ;  of  oblong 
projectiles,  431  ;  eflect  of  wind  in 
produdng,  433;  summary  of  the 
causes  of,  433  ;  measure  of,  460  ;  ver- 
tical  and  horizontal,  461 ;  with  the 
15-incli  columbiad,  565. 
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,  Captain, 
113. 

kinds  of  ci 
s,  316 ; 


1  trajectory 


1  tlie 


L,  166 ;  small- 
,       .s,  450. 
of  siege  rnortMS,  180 ;  of 

the  siege  howitzer,  186. 
Direct  Are,  when  used,  450. 
Direct  fire  of  field  artillery,  49a 
Disabling  cannon,  360. 
Discharging  fire-arms,  435. 
Dish  of  the  artilleiy.caxriage  wheel> 

321. 
Dismounting  arms  by  a  soldier,  333  ; 

by  an  armorer.  335. 
Dispart  of  cannon,116. 
IMstajice  of  objects,   how  estimated, 

446. 
Distillation,  charcoal  made  by,  10. 
Drag-rope,  358. 
Draught-harness  of  tlie  artillery  horse, 

318. 
Draughtr^hOTses,  force  exerted  by,  313 ; 

table  relating  to  the  force  of,  314 ; 

ordinary  load  per  day  for,  315. 
Drift,  or  dsnvatU>n.  causes  of,  433. 
Drifts,  for  use  in  making  fireworks, 

358. 
Drilling  and  tapping  of  musket-bar- 

lels,  323. 
Driving  the  composition  of  rockets, 

367. 
Dry  compositions  for  fireworks,  356. 
Diying  gunpowder,  35. 
Ductility,  a  desirable  quality  in  cannon 

metal.  133. 
Ductility  of  ivrought-iron,  144. 
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Dupont's  gunpowder  compared  with 

Hazard's,  544. 
Duralniity  of  the  musketi-barrel,  k 
Dyor  projeotllea,  559. 


Early  cfliinon,  shape  of,  104  ; 
tion  of,  105. 

Earth,  effect   of  proieotiieB  on,   485  ; 
penetrations  of  projectiles  into,  489. 

Eccentric  handspike  for  Bea^coast  car- 
riages, 357. 

■Eccentric  projectiles,  effect  of  rotation 
OD,  437. 

Eccentric  turning,  834. 

Eccentricity  in  projectiles  a  cause  of 
rotation,  435. 

Eccentroraeter,  uBes  of  the,  430. 

Effective  range  of  field  artillery,  488, 

Effiict  of  flro  in  general,  459. 

Effects  of  gunpowdi 
471. 


Electro-ballistic  machines,  389. 
Electro-ballistic     machine    at     West 

Point,  390-395. 
Elevating  arc  of  the  sea-cosBt  carriage, 

345. 
Elevating  screw  of  the  sea-coast  car- 
riage, 344. 
Elongated   bullets,  proper   charge  of 

powder  for,  315. 
Elongated    projectile,    advantages   of 

pointed  out  by  Robins,  309. 
Employment  of  field  artillery,488;  siege 

cannon,  493;  sea-coast  cannon.  512. 
Endurance  of  cast-iron  cannon,  311;  of 

the  15-inch  columbiad,  552. 
Enfilading  and  counter  lires  with  Mege 


308. 


of  bore,  how  produced, 


Equations  of  motion,  406-409;  deter- 
mination of,  395-400. 

Equipments  and  implements  for  artil- 
lery. 251. 

Escape    of   gas   from   breech-loading 


g  projectiles,  169. 
Explosion  of  gunpowder,  phf 

of.  38. 

Explosive  force  of  gun-cotton,  70, 
Exteriorof cannon,  151;  nomenclature 

of,  157. 

,    88;     of 


Fascines,  pitched,  for  incendiary  pur- 
poses, 374. 
Pall  of  a  projectile  in  the  air,  404,  433. 
Felling  timljer  for  artillHry  purposes. 


it  of,  4 

Field  cannon,  how  classified,  180; 
weight  of,  180;  length  of  bore  ot, 
180;  charges  of,  18J  ;  material  for, 
181 ;  the  Napoleon,  183 ;  rapidity  of 
fire  of,  449. 

Held  carriages,  turning  of,  333  ;  char- 
acteristics of,  234;  varieties  of,  334. 

Keld-guns,  ranges  of,  537. 

Field  howitzers,  range  of  shells  fired 
from,  493 ;  ranges  of,  537, 538. 

Field-limber,  construction  of  the,  330. 

Field  rifle-gun.  Hodman's,  183. 

Field-shells,  uses  and  rangeof,  463;  un- 
der what  circumstances  to  be  used, 
493. 

Rllets  of  field-guns,  115. 

Pilling-sheils,  355. 

Fire-arms,  important  recont  improve- 
ments in,  113  ;  shape  of  the  cham- 
bers of,  131 ;  length  of  bore  of,  137; 
maximum  charge  of,  130  ;  recoil  of, 
130 ;  strongest  near  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  157;  varioiis  modes  <rf 
rilling,  168;  portable,  273,  290; 
loading,  pointing,  and  discharging, . 


Fire,  preparations  for  communicating, 
880. 

Fire,  tables  of,  447;  rapidity  of,  448. 

Fire  in  general,  effect  of,  459. 

Fire  of  case-sliot,  in  attack  or  defence. 
496  ;  of  the  ^ege  howitzer,  497  ;  of 
mortars,  499. 

Fire-stone,  description,  preparation, 
and  use  of,  370-371. 

Fireworks,  proportions  of  nitre,  char- 
coal, and  sulphur  for,  43 ;  military, 
866 ;  for  d^inls,  866 ;  incendiajy, 
370 ;  for  ll^ht,  373-375  ;  ornamental, 
376 ;  offensive  and  defensive,  376. 

Firing  at  night,  444. 

Firing  in  breach,  496. 

Firing  to  effect  a  breach,  rules  for,  484. 

First  reinforce,  thickness  of,  157. 

Fixed  ammunition,  853. 

Flame  in  ornamental  fireworks,  378. 

Flats  of  portable  fire-arms,  393. 

Flight  of  projectiles,  to  determine  time 
of,  433. 
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Flint-loci,  when  introduced  and  dia- 
CBTded,  376. 

Poot  ftrtillery  aword,  S85. 

Foot-boarda  oi'the  fleld-limber,  383. 

Force,  loss  of,  from  windage,124;  natare 
of,  to  be  restrained  by  cannon,  153. 

Force  of  drauglit-horeeB,  table  relating 
to,  314. 

Force  of  gunpowder,  55 ;  relation  be- 
tween, and  density,  56 ;  when  in- 
flammation i»  inatanlnneoaa,  98; 
when  inflammation  is  not  instanta- 
neous, SO :  when  inflammation  is  in- 
stantaneous or  progressive,  66. 

Porcea  acting  on  a  gun-carriage,  238. 

"  Forcing  "  projectiles  into  rifle-barrels, 
307. 

Porge,  travelling,  description  of,  336. 

Fomng  a  swnrd-blade,  387. 

Fork  of  the  field-limber,  331. 

Form  of  a  table  of  fire,  448. 

Form  of  cannon,  151, 

Form  of  prigectile,  theory  in  relation 
lo,  409 ;  results  of  experiments  in  re- 
lation to.  411. 

Form  of  siege-gnns,  185. 

Pormnla  for  initial  velocity,  885. 

Fraeer  gun.  543. 

French  army  buUeta,  313. 

French  mnaltet-bftrrel,  dnrability  of, 
339 ;  guns,  554 ;  projectiles,  556. 

Friction,  the  object  of  a  carriage-wheel 
to  diminish,  331. 

■Friction-powder,  composition  of,  360. 

Prictlon-tnbe  for  firing  cannon,  359. 

Front  sight  of  portable  fire-arms,  399. 

Funnel,  for  loading  shells,  354. 

Pumacea  in  laboratories,  343. 

Farrows  in  cannon,  how  prodnced,  308, 


coneusaion,  and  time, 


(Jalileo  on  the  path  of  prtgectilea,  383. 

Garrison  and  aiege  cannon,  184. 

Qaa,  law  of  formation  o^  in  the  combus- 
tion of  gunpowder,  44-46 ;  table  of 
quantities  of,  developed  from  varions 
grains  of  gunpowder,  48 ;  loss  of,  by 
tlie  fuze-hole  of  a  shell,  87;  escape 
erf,  from  breech-loading  arma,  303. 

Gases  developed  in  the  combustion  of 
gunpowder,  density  of,  58, 

Galling  gun.  554, 

Gauges  lor  inspecting  fire-arms.  336. 

Gerbe,  in  ornamental  fireworks,  377. 

Gin,  an  instrument  for  rdsing  cannon, 


Gomer  chamber  of  fire-arms,  advan- 
tages of,  133. 

Graduation  of  rear-sights,  445, 

Grtun  of  various  Itinds  of  gunpowder, 
37;  results  of  experiments  on  six 
sizes  of,  67, 

Grained  powder  and  caked  powder,  154. 

Granulating  gunpowder,  24. 

Grape  and  canister,  inspection  (rf,  91. 

Grape  and  canister  firing,  468- 

Grape-sliot,  how  composed,  80- 

Gray  iron,  cliaracteristica  of,  147. 

Greener's  rifle  projectile,  811. 

Grenades,  70. 

Qribeauval's  system  of  artillery,  111 ; 
his  method  of   attaching   ariillery 


s,  317. 
Grinding  a  aword-blade,  I 


ring-wads,  855. 

Grooved  Imlls,  75. 

Grooves,formof,inrifledfite-arms,  171, 
comparative  advantages  of  variable 
and  uniform,  in  rifled  flre-arraa,  173 ; 
method  of  cutting,  in  cannon,  173; 
number,  width,  and  shape  of,  in  can- 
i]on,174;  inclinationof,  in  rifled  fire- 
arms, 175-179;  objects  to  be  attained 
hy,  in  rifles,  394;  kind  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Govemnient,  395 ;  ri>- 
tatiou  produced  by,  in  gim-barrels, 
394. 

Guard-bow  of  portable  fire-arms,  300. 

Gnard-plate  of  portable  fire-arms,  300. 

Gum-arabic  in  pyrotechny,  347. 

Gun-carriages,  classification  of,  335 ; 
important  reqniRites  of,  335 ;  forces 
acting  on,  338 ;  construction  of,  334 ; 
sea-coast,  343 ;  improvements,  569. 

Gun-cotton,  how  prepared,  68;  projec- 
tile force  of,  69;  explosive  force  of,  70. 
un-metal.  character  of,  146  ;  density 
and  tcJiacity  of,  147. 

Gun-pendulum,  for  determining  veloci- 

Gun-platform,  how  constructed,  343. 

Gunner,  Implements  carried  by,  354. 

Gunnery,  science  o^  3S3. 

Gimpowder,  general  theory  of,  7;  com- 
position of,  8 ;  manufacture  of,  31-33; 
pressing  and  granulating,  34 ;  simple 
method  of  menufaotnring,  35 ;  glaz- 
ing, drying,  and  dusting,  35;  general 
qualities  <H  good,  37 ;  inspection  and 

Eroof  of,  37 ;  size  of  grain  of  various 
inds  of,  37 ;  spe<aiic  gravity  of,  38 ; 
mercury  densimeter  lor,  38  ;  initial 
velocity  of,  39 ;  how  padted,  30 ;  in- 
spection report  as  to  the  qualities 
of,  30 ;  quantity  of  charcoal  in,  81 ; 
quantity  of  saltpetre  in,  31 ;  hygre- 
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metric  qaalitieB  o^  82 ;  qaantlty  of 
BulpliUT  in,  83 ;  quiekuess  of  burn- 
ing of,  33 ;  unserviceable,  bow  re- 
StM^,  83 ;  Btors^e  and  preservation 
o^  84 ;  MstoFj  o^8S ;  trauBportation 
of,  35 ;  eSecbi  of,  35 ;  phenomenon 
of  esplimon  of,  88 ;  ignition  of,  38 ; 
combuBtion  of,  progressive,  40 ;  in- 
fluence of  pndtf  and  proportions  of 
ingredients  on  comboBtion,  41 ;  in- 
fluence of  density  of,  on  velodty  of 
combnstfon,  43 ;  e^cte  of  tiitaration 
of  ingrediente.  43 ;  velocity  of  com- 
buEtioQ  of.  increased  by  moistening 
and  subsequent  drying,  44;  law  <rf 
formatiou  of  gaseous  products  trora, 
44  ;  combustion  of  a  Bpherical  grun 
of,  45  ;  combustion  of  ft  polyhedral 
grain  of,  46 ;  combustion  of  a  grain 
of  ordinary,  47 ;  inflammation  of, 
40  ;  inflnence  of  the  Mze  of  the  grain 
of,  on  combustion,  49 ;  velocity  of 
inflammatioa  oS,  diminished  by  com- 
pression (jtote),  58  i  products  of  the 
combustion  o^  Q3 ;  gaseous  products 
resulting  from  the  combustion  o^ 
53 ;  forwar  purposes,  proportions  of, 
53 ;    temperature    of    the   gaseous 

Sroducts  of,  54 ;  determination  of  the 
irce  of,  55 ;  relation  between  the 
density  and  force  of,  56 ;  density  of 
the  gases  developed  in  the  combus- 
tion of,  58 ;  force  of,  when  inflam- 
mation Is  instantaneous,  58;  force  of, 
when  inflammation  is  not  instanta- 
neous, CO;  density  of  a  cylindrical 
charge  o^,  63 ;  expanwve  force  of  in- 
stantaneous or  progressive  Infiam- 
mation  of,  66;  reeults  on  velocity, 
of  various  densities  of,  67;  for  prov- 
ing cannon,  205 ;  injuries  to  cajinon 
from,  308 ;  In  pyrotechny,  345. 
Ouus,  ancient,  106 ;  distinguishing 
characteristics  of,  166 ;  how  proved, 
a06 ;  how  pointed,  439 ;  for  sea-coast 
service,  190 ;  trajectory  of  projectiles 
of,  41^418. 

Halberd,  271. 

Hale's  rocket,  98. 

Hand-arms,  andent,  270 ;  classification 

,    of,  377;  general  principles  of,  377, 

Hand-grenade,     70 :     description     of 
Ketchum's  {note).  80. 

Handles  of  bronze  field-pieces,  163. 

Handling  the  sabre,  383. 

Hardening  and  tempering  steel,  836. 

Hardnees  a  necessary  quality  la  can- 
non metal,  187. 

Hardness  of  wrough^iron,  144. 

Harness  for  artillery  horses,  313. 
^1 


Haversack,  gunner's,  for  carrying 

tridges,  353. 
Head-gear  of  artillery  horses,  318. 
Heavy  charges  for  cannon,  130- 
Helmet  and    cuirass,  description 


of. 


History  of  gunpowder,  35  ;  of  rockets, 
103 ;  of  cannon,  104  ;  of  Braall-arms, 
370 ;  of  balhstics,  383- 

Hollow  prcgectiles,  cavities  of,  how 
made,  89  ;  inspection  of,  91,  93. 

Hollow-shot,  various  denominations, 
77. 

HotchXiss'  rifle-projectile,  558. 

Hot-shot,  hay  wads  used  for,  855 ;  how 
prepared  and  nsed,  373. 

Hounds  of  the  field-limber,  331. 

Howitaers,  amtaent,  107 ;  cltaracteris- 
tics  and  uses  of  the,  166  ;  for  moun- 
tain service,  183  ;  forsii 
186  :  weight  of,  180 ; 
service,  193 ;  how  proved,  308 ;  how 
pointed,  439  ;  trajectory  of  projec- 
tiles of,  414r4l8 ;  mountain,  rajige 
of,  463. 

Howitaer  carriages,   construction    of. 

Mutton  on  the  patlis  of  projectiles, 
388 ;  esperiraents  of,  in  relation  to 
the  forms  of  projectiles,  410. 

Hygrometric  qualities  of  gunpowder. 


Ignition  of  gunpowder,  88. 

Implements  and  equipments  for  artil- 
lery, 351. 

Incendiary  fireworks,  370. 

Incendiary  match,  how  made,  373. 

Inclination  of  grooves  in  rifled  fire- 
arms, 175  ;  limit  of,  170. 

Inclination  most  suitable  for  grooves 
in  rifled  fire-arms,  179. 

Incompreasible   fluid. 


Incorporating  ingredients  of  gunpow- 

Infentry,  effect  of  field  artillery  against, 
489. 

Inflammation  of  gunpowder,  49  ;  cir- 
oamsiances  influencing  the  velocity 
of,  50 ;  force  developed  by  instanta- 
neous, 68 ;  force  developed  by,  when 
not  instantaneous,  60. 

Ingredients  of  gunpowder,  31, 

Initial  velocity,  of  gunpowder,  39  ;  of 
projectile  from  rifled  fire-arms,  174; 
with  American  small-arms,  316-819 ; 
of  projectiles,  384 ;  causes  affecting, 
887;  formula  for,  885;  practical 
rule  for,  387  ;  determination  of,  by 
---         ■  •  3ll. 


experiment, ; 


:8  ;  of  a  n 
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to  find.  431 ; 
434. 


3  which  affuci 


Initial  velodties,  iahle  of,  -with  service 
charges,  887 ;  tables  of  yalaee  for, 
508,  514. 
Injuries  to  cannon,  canaed  by  service, 
307  ;  from  tha  projectile,  300. 

Inspection  of  gunpowder,  37 ;  of  pro- 
jecljles,  SO ;  of  cannon,  300,  301  ;  of 
bronae  cannon.  304 ;  of  sword-blades, 
389;  of  small-arms,  3S7;  of  aw  ' 
service,  Sm. 

Inspection  marks  on  cannon,  307. 

InapecWon  report  as  to  the  qualities  of 
gunpowder,  30. 

Inslrumenta  fi>r  the  inspection  of  hol- 
low projectiles,  01  ;  for  the  ii 
tion  of  cannon,  300. 

Interchange  of  parts  in  dinilar 
330,  339. 

Interior  form  of  cannon,  116. 

Iron  cannon,  how  proved,  9(36. 

Iron  ores  used  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  tlie  manufacture  of 
cannon,  148. 

Iron  parts  of  a  gun-carriage,  337. 

Iron-p!ated  ships,  the  smaller  sea-t 

guns  useless  against,  180  ;  effects  of 
■     ■■'         1,473. 


James'  riflo,  dimensions  of,  31S ;  pro- 
jectile for,  559, 
Javelin,  Roman,  371. 
Jets,  In  movable  fireworks,  379, 


Lampblack  in  pyrotechny,  846. 

Lance,  deseripdon  of  the,  370 ;  advan- 
tages of  the  Hse  of  the,  380 ;  mode 
of  carrying  on  horseback,  380. 

Lance,  Macedonian,  370. 

Lance,  in  ornamental  fireworks,  377. 

I.and-batteries,  advantages  of,  503. 

T ■■  J  batteries. 


of,  on  velocity  of  projectile,  137;  ef. 
feet  of,  on  maximum  charge,  181 ; 
esperimenta  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of,  133  ;  of  field  cajinon,  180 ; 
of  siege-guns,  185. 

Length  of  projectiles,  efffeict  of,  175. 

Length  of  sto^  of  field  carriages,  233. 

Level,  ganner's,  description  oli  354. 

Lever-jack,  350. 

Lifting-jack,  350. 

Light-artillery  sabre,  description  of, 
§84. 

Light-haUs,  374. 

Light-barrel,  how  wnstructed,  37G. 

Light  charges  for  cannon,  131. 

Limber,  object  of  the,  380 ;  for  siege 
carriages,  340. 

Limbering,  difficulty  of  the  old  system 

Line  of  fire,  definition  of,  437. 

Line  of  sight,  definition  of,  486. 

Liquid  composltiona  fbr  fireworks,  356. 

Load  of  pack-horses,  313  ;  of  artillery 
horses,  315  ;  of  field  carriages,  338. 

Loading  cannon,  implements  for,  351. 

Loading  fire-arms,  435 ;  improvements 
In,  378, 

Loading  rifies,  vaiioas  modes  of,  307. 

Lock  ol  a  port«hle  fire-arm,  395  ;  con- 
ditions hi  be  fulfilled  in  the  con- 
struction of,  306  ;  inspection  of,  880 ; 
defects  in,  388, 

Lock  of  a  rifie-musket,  how  cleaned, 
334 ;  how  taken  apart,  385. 

Locking  wheels  of  artillery  carriages, 
388. 

Lodgement,  injury  to  cannon  caused 
by,309;  means  used  to  prevent,  310. 

Longitudinal  strain  upon  cannon,  154. 

Long  ranges  of  siege  cannon,  408. 

Loss  of  velocity  by  resistance  of  the 


Louis  Napoleon's  system  of  ariillery, 

113. 
Lubricant  for  fire-arms,  315. 


Magn 
438. 


Ijftw  of  resistance,  403. 

Lead,  projectiles  of,  73. 

Length  of  barrel,  of  portable  fire-arms, 
394 ;  influence  of,  on  velocity  of  pro- 
jectile, 394, 

Length  of  bore,  of  fire-arms,  influence 


1,  Prof.,  apparatus  devised  by, 

MajiceuvTe  of  artillery  carriages,  im- 
plements for,  350. 

Manosuvring  handspiko  for  sea-coast 
carriages,  357, 

Manufacture  of  cannon,  194 ;  ot  small- 
arms,  330 ;  of  sword-blades,  387, 

Marks,  inspection,  on  cannon,  307. 

JIarrons  in  signal  rockets,  869. 

Jlartello  tower,  rapid  destruction  of 
one  with  rifle  projectiles,  485. 


„  Google 


Maaonry,  sffixt  of  projectiles  on,  480. 

Matchlock,  description  of  the,  374. 

Materials  for  the  fabrication  of  cannon, 
138  ;  for  field  Gannon.  181 ;  for  eeUr 
coast  carriages,  M'i ;  for  artillery 
carriaa-eB,  361-366 ;  for  pyroteehny, 
844-3&. 

MatMel  of  artillery,  108. 

Masimum  charge  of  fire-a*nia,  130. 

Maynard's  primer,  how  made,  350. 

Maynard'B     self-priming     percussion 

"  Mealed  powder,"  87 ;  in  pyroteehny, 
845, 

Measure  of  deviation.  480. 

Measures,  for  charges  of  powder,  354. 

Mechani»i1  piinci^es  determining  ini- 
tial velocities,  384. 

Men's  harness,  358, 

Mercury  densimeter  for  gunpowder,  38. 

Metal  for  cannon,  qualities  desirable 


Minie,  form  of  projectile  proposed  by, 

809;  his  rifle  projectile,  811. 
Model,  wooden,  for  moulding  cai 


Momentary  effort  exerted  by  draught- 
horses,  314. 

Mordecai,  Major,    results    of   experi- 
ments of.  witli  gun  cotton,  6fl 
Eeriments  of,  on   the  influencs   or 
ingth  of  bore,  139. 

Mortar.-nltro  obtained  from,  13. 

Mortar,  a  term  applied  to  early  cannon, 
104 ;  ancient,  106 ;  characteristics 
and  uses  of,  167;  for  siege  purposes, 
186 ;  form  of,  adopted  in  1861,  187; 
spherical  case-shot,  for,  188 ;  how 
proved,  306 ;  inspei^tion  of  304  ;  how 
pointed,  443 ;  fire  of,  in  attack  or  de- 
fence, 40B  ;  caae-shot,  fire  of,  in  at- 
tack or  defence,  501 ;  uncertainty  of 
the  fire  of,  from  shipboard,  504. 

Mortar-faze,  d^cription  of  the,  361. 

Mortar-platform,  how  constructed,  243. 

Mortar-scraper,  354. 

Mortat-siiells,  79;  hnrsting  charge  of, 
355 ;  table  of  times  of  flight  of  401 ; 
table  of  ranges  of,  401 ;  to  find  the 
initialvebwtyof,431:howflred,^6; 
fire  o^  464 ;  tables  of  Are,  533, 53a. 

Mortar-wagon  for  siege  porposes,  340. 

Motion,  equailona  of,  406, 409. 


Motion  of  rockets  95  96    of  a,  projee- 

Mottled  iron  charaotnri  sties  of,  148. 
Mould  for  casting  cannon  how  formed, 

190. 
Moulding  cannon  process  of,  195. 
Mountain  a  "        "'" 

Mountain  a 
Mouiilain  howitzpr  183 
Mountain  howllaar  carnage,  requisites 

of,  337;  description  of,  338. 
Mountain  shells,  range  of,  463. 
Mountings  of  portaMe  fire-arms,  300; 

inspection  of,  330. 
Mountings  of  riHe-mosket,  how  cleaned, 

Movable  pieces  of  fireworks,  378. 
Mules  as  pack-animals,  318. 
Multipliers,  tables  of.  505. 
Musket,  introduced  by  Charles  V.,  374; 

hoses  for  packing,  830. 
Mnsket-barrels,  how  made,  831 ;  how 

browned,  837 ;  defects  in,  337 ;   da 

rability  erf,  339  ;  strengtli  of,  340. 
Mutzig,   trials   made    at,    as    to  the 

strength  of  musket-barreis,  340. 
Muzale  of  cannon,  116;  enlargement 

of,  310. 

Nail-ball,  75. 

Napoleon  field-gun,  description  of,  183 , 

advantages  and    disadvantages   of, 

183, 
Natural  angle  of  sight,  116, 181 ;  of 

siege-mortars,  187. 
Natm'al  line  of  ^ht  on  cannon,  how 

marked,  307. 
Natural  point-blank,  definition  of,  43S. 
Natural  steel,  140. 

Nave-bos  of  the  artillery  carriage,  337. 
Navea,  Captain,  ballistic  macliine  ot^ 


883. 

Night-firing,  444. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  15. 

Nitre,  preservation  of,  13 ;  refining  of, 
13 :  for  laboratory  use,  344. 

Nitre-beds,  how  made,  11- 

Nomendftture  of  artillery  carriages, 
335 ;  of  cannon  of  old  pattern,  114 ; 
of  artillery  carriage- wheels,  330 ;  oi 
portable  fire-arms,  391 ;  of  a  percus- 
sion lock,  396. 
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Oblong  projectOes,  Bnperioritj  of,  74; 

trajectory  of,  433 ;  deviation  of,  4S1. 

OfifHiisive  and  defensive  fireworks,  376. 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  Btores,  what 


Ornamental  fireworks,  376. 

Pack-horse,  work  of,  to  be  regnli 
312. 

Packing  gunpowder,  30  ;   arms, 
emall^rm  cartridges,  340. 

"  Packina:  tlie  joint"  of  bieech-loading 
arma,  303. 

Pmnting  artlUery  carriages,  368. 

Pallisergan,  647;  projectiles, 473-561. 

Paper,  laboratory,  dasaes  of,  347. 

Paper  sliells,  how  made,  380. 

Parrott  rifle-gun,  how  eonatructed,  548; 
ranges  of,  537,  539. 

Parrott'a  rifle  projectile,  557. 

Parsons  gun,  548. 

Pass-box,  for  canying  cartrldgea,  353. 

Patch,  mode  of  using  with  rifles,  308. 

Pattern  for  moulding  cannon,  195. 

Pendalum  hansse,  bow  nsed,  355. 

Penetration  of  projectiles,  476, 544, 543; 
of  t)ie  rifle-musket  bullet,  486,  546. 

Percussion  bnllets,  how  made,  83. 

Pereusaion-caps,  deaoription  of,  350. 

Percnssion-fuze,  description  of,  365. 

Percussion-lock,  nomenclature  ot,  390. 

Perriere,  an  early  form  of  camion,  105. 

Petard,  explosive,  thrown  aside,  376. 

Petard,  in  ornamental  fireworks,  377. 

Petronel,  description  of  the,  374. 

Pig-iron,  character  of,  146 ;  density  and 
tenacity  of,  147. 

Pike,  the  ancient,  370. 

Piling  of  cannon-balls,  98. 

Pintle,  the  centre  of  the  chassis  of  sea 
coast  gnn-carriagea,  346. 

Pintle-hook  of  the  fleid-limber,  383. 

Piafol,  when  and  where  invented,  374. 

Pistol.cacbine,  description  of,  318. 

Pistol  cartridge,  how  made,  850. 

Pitch  in  pyroteolmy,  347. 

Pitcheii  fasdnes,  for  incendiary  pur- 
poses, S74. 

Plane  ot  iire,  definition  of,  437. 

Plajie  of  rupture  of  shells,  84. 

Plane  of  ^ht,  definition  of,  437. 

Platforms  of   aege  pieces,  how  con- 
structed, 341. 

Plunging-fire,  459. 

Ptnnt-blank,  definition  of,  437. 

Pointing  fire-arma,  435. 

Pointing  guns,  implements  for,  354. 

Pointing  small-arms,  445. 

Pole  of  the  field-limber,  331. 


Polishing  a  sword-blade,  380 ;  small- 
arms,  335. 

Poplar,  cJiarcoal  for  gunpowder  made 
ftom,  15. 

Portable  fire-arms,  390 :  early  history 
of,  373 ;  <»iibre  of  393. 

Port-fires,  composition  of,  359. 

Position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
projectiles,  178. 


Potol 


s,  867. 


Potassa,  chlorate  of,  nsed  it 
lacture  of  gunpowder,  14 ;  in  pyro- 
techny,  344.   , 

Powder,  proper  charge  of,  for  elongated 
bullets,  314;  see  Oimpoieder. 

Powder,  round,  35. 

Powder-proof  of  cannon,  305. 

Practical  rule  for  initial  velocity,  387. 

Prairie  artillery  carriage,  description 
of,  238. 

Prairio.cannon,  133. 

Precaution  in  using  fire.arma,  330 ; 
agajnst  accidents  in  pyroiechny,  343 ; 
in  loading  cannon,  436. 

Preponderanceof  cannon,  161;  mortars 
and  colnmbiads  now  made  without 
{note),  163;  of  the  wege-howitaer,  186, 

Preservation  of  gunpowder,  34;  of 
cannon-balla,  93;  of  artillery  har- 
ness, 319:  of  artillery  carriages,  359; 
of  timber,  305 ;  of  arms  in  service. 

Pressure  in  the  bore  of  the  15-inch 
colnmbiad,  543. 

Priming-wire,  for  pricking  cartridges, 
353. 

Pritchett  bullet,  how  made,  313, 

Projectile  arms,  ancient,  271. 

Projectile  force  of  gun-cotton,  69. 

Projectiles,  materials  of,  71 ;  advan- 
tages of  spherical,  73;  centre  of 
gravity  of,  74;  oblong,  superiority  of 
Uie  form  of,  74;  soUd,  for  what  pur- 
poses adapted,  75 ;  fehrication  of, 
68;  hollow,  cavities  of,  how  made, 
89 ;  inspection  of,  90 ;  maximum  ve- 
lodty  of,  on  what  dependent,  139;  pro- 
portion of,  to  weight  of  chaise,  181 ; 
with  flanges,  for  rifles,  168;  coa- 
structed  on  an  expanding  principle, 
169 ;  efifect  of  length  of,  175 ;  influ- 
ence irf  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon, 
177;  efiect  of  the  position  of  the 
cetitee  of  gravity  of,  178 ;  shells  and 
hot-ahot  3ie  b^t  for  sea-coast  bat- 
teries, 189;  injuries  to  cannon  fcaia, 
309 ;  for  amall-arms,  307 ;  of  the 
Whitworth  rifle,  311;  initial  ve- 
lodty  of,  883 ;  fall  of,  ia  the  air,  404 ; 
theory  in  relation  to  the  fMta  of, 
409;  oblong,  trajectory  of,  423;  de- 
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Tlation  of,  434 ;  ooneentric,  effect  of 

Krtation  on,  ^7;  obiong,  devlatioa 
of,  431 ;  stutiller  than  the  bore,  how 
used,  435 ;  eSacta  of,  471 ;  of  the 
AnnBtrong  gun,  538. 

Projections,  omitted  on  the  surface  of 
cannon  of  late  construction,  160. 

Prolonge,  a.  stout  hempen  rope,  258. 

Proof  of  gunpowder,  37 ;   of  canno 
305 ;  of  aword-blades,  289 ;  of  scab- 
bard, 3S0. 

Propertiesof  bronie,  130 ;  ofBteel,143. 

Propa  of  chassis  tails,  347. 

Puddled  steel,  how  obtained,  143. 

Pulverizing  charcoal,  33. 

Pyioteeliny,  definition  of,  342 ;  build- 
ing's for,  343  ;  precautions  against 
---■-'  —  ■-'-  "43 ;  materials  for  344^ 


Pyrosile,  or  gun-cotton,  68. 

Quadrant,  gunner's,  356. 
Queen  Anne'a  poclcet-piece,  106, 
Quick-matcli,  description  of,  359. 


Bammer-head  for  loading  cannon, 
351. 

Rampart  grenade,  70. 

Kanuvjda  of  portable  fire-arma,  301 ; 
Inspection  of,  330. 

EangB,  to  determine,  433 ;  definition 
of,  439- 

Bange  of  field  artillery,  463,  463,  488  ; 
of  siege  cannon,  403 ;  of  the  Arm- 
strong projectile,  530 ;  of  artillery, 
516-533. 

Rangesrtabia  of  values  for  calculation 
of,  507,513. 

Ranges  of  mortar-shnlls,  table  of,  401 . 

KangeB  obtained  with  Captain  Rod- 
man's 15-inch  eoiumblad,  534. 

Rapidity  of  fire,  448. 

Rear-aight  of  portable  fire-arms,  399 ; 
aiming  without,  300, 

Rear-sighta,  gradnation  of,  445. 

Beeod,  increase  of,  greater  than  in- 
crease of  charge,  130 ;  diminished 
by  application  of  -weights,  137. 

Reinforce  of  cannon,  115. 

Btgected  cannon,  how  marked,  307. 

Bepairs  of  artillery  oarri^ea,  259. 

Remaining  velocities,  table  of,  543. 

Resistance  of  the  air.  403  ;  effect  of,  on 
a  rifle-proJBCtile,  177 ;  loss  of  velodty 
by,  401). 


504. 

Ricochet  firing,  cartridge-bag  for,  334. 

Ride-caunoD,  hardness  of  metal  neces- 
sary to,  137;  definidon  pf,  187; 
liKaching  with,  485. 

lUfled  fire-arms,  form  of  groove  of,  171; 
variable  groove  of,  173 ;  limit  of  in- 
clination of  grooves  In,  179. 

lUfie-grooves,  points  to  be  observed  in 
constructing,  294. 

Rifle-guns,  ranges  of,  533. 

Eifle-musket,  description  of  the,  816 ; 
how  dismounted,  332 ;  trisls  of 
strength  of,  340 ;  cartridge,  349 ; 
bullet,  penetrations  of,  486. 

Rifie-projectilea,  different  systems  of, 
545. 

Eifle  siege-gun,  description  of  (note), 
184. 

Rifles,  how  classified,  188;  invention 
and  history  of  the,  27a  ;*  original 
mode  of  loading,  308 ;  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rifle-musket,  317  ; 
American  sporting,  310. 

Rimbases  of  cannon,  116 ;  descriplion 
ot;  163. 

Robins,  elongated  prcgectiles  proposed 
by,  300 ;  on  the  path  of  projectiles, 
383  ;  deviation  by  rotation  discov- 
ered by,  431. 

Rockets,  theory  and  construction  of, 
04 ;  motion  of,  05 ;  origin  of  move- 
ment in,  96 ;  guiding  principle  of, 
97  ;  Hale's  system  for  guiding,  98 ; 
Congreve's  system  for  gidding,  99  ; 
how  fired,  99  ;  signal  and  war,  99  ; 
form  of  trajectory  of,  100 ;  effect  of 
wind  on  the  trajectory  of,  101  ;  his- 
tory of  103  ;  advantages  daimed  for, 
over  cannon,  103  ;  kinds  ased  in  the 
United  States  service,  103  ;  signal, 
principal  parts  of,  360. 

Rodman,  General,  experiments  of,  with 
cake-powder  (note),  49 ;  experiments 
of,  in  relation  to  the  density  of  gases 
{ibole),  58 ;  plan  of,  Ibr  cooling  can- 
non from  the  interior,  136;  plan  of, 
for  determining  the  force  of  the 
charge  in  fire-arms,  153 ;  experi- 
ments of,  on  the  force  of  cake  and 
grained  powder  {note),  15S  ;  his  Ibr- 
mula  for  calculating  the  exterior 
fijrm  of  large  cannon  (noU),  157 ; 
great  improvements  of,  in  caattng 
large  guns,  553. 

Roller  handspike,  for  new  sea-coast 
257. 
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Boiling  nmsket-burrels,  331. 

Koman  candles,  liow  made,  880. 

Kope  matting  impenetrable  to  small- 
arm  project jles,  487. 

Eosin  in  pvroiecliny,  347. 

Rotation,  initial  velodty  of,  in  rifle- 
projeotiles,  174 ;  a  igrinidpal  cause  of 
deviation  of  projeciilea,  435  ;  effect 
of,  in  prodacing  deviation,  437  ;  of 
the  eartli,  influence  of,  in  producing 
deviation,  434. 

Botmd  bulleta,  denomination  of,  76. 

Round  powder,  how  made,  35. 

Rulea  for  flrine;  to  effBCt  a  breach,  484. 

Bulea  for  ricochet  fire,  453. 

Rumford,  Count,  experiments  of,  on 
the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  54 ; 
eprouvette  used  by,  for  determining 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  55. 

Rupture  of  cannon,  tendency  to.  great- 
est irom  taageatia!  force,  156. 

Rupture  of  shells,  84. 

Sabot,  description  of  the,  851. 

Sabre,  the  ancient,371 ;  best  construc- 
tion of  for  handling,  383;  descrip- 
tion ot,  384. 

Saddle  of  the  artillery  horae,  S18. 

Saltpetre,  description  of,  9  ;  whence 
oWftined,  10 ;  test  of  rough,  13 ;  test 
of  pure,  14 ;  quantity  of,  in  gunpow- 
der, 81. 

Sand,  the  best  kind  for  monlding  can- 
non, 193. 

Sariesa,  or  Macedonian  lance,  370. 

Sawyer's  rifle-prcgectile,  559. 

Sftxon,  in  movable  fireworfes,  379. 

Scabbard,  nses  and  mateiial  of  the, 
385  ;  proof  of,  390. 

Schenkle's  rifle-projectile,  558. 

fiohOnbein,  Prof,  gun-coiton  discover- 
ed by,  68. 

Schwartz,  Bertliold,  esplosive  proper- 
ties of  gunpowder  discovered    by. 

Science  of  gunnery,  383. 

Scratches  la  cannon,  310. 

Screw-jack,  used  in  greasing  carriage- 
wheels,  369. 

Scott  projeoUle,  557. 

Sea-coast  ammnnition,  858, 

Sea^coast  cannon,  188;  various  kinds 
of,  190 ;  rapidity  of  fire  of,  449 ;  em- 
plojTuent  of,  503. 

Sea-coast  carriages,  classification  of, 
343  ;  various  kinds  of,  347. 

Sea-coast  defence,  fires  advantageous 
in:  503. 

Sea-coast  fuze,  description  of,  303. 

Sea-coast  gun-carriages,  348. 

Sea-coast  guis,  ranges  of,  519. 


Sea-coast    howitzers,    description    of, 

183  ;  ranges  ot;  519. 
Sea-coast  howitzer  shell.  79. 
Seflrcoast  mortals,  description  of,  193  ; 

the  new,  194;  ranges  with  the  18- 
inch,  541. 
ea-coast  shells,  range  and  force  of, 

464. 
Searcher,  301. 

Seasoning  and  prtserving  timber,  365. 
Seat  of  the  charge  of  cannon,  130. 
Second  reinforce,  thickness  of,  158. 
Self-priming     peicussion-look,     May- 

nard's,  397. 
erpents  in  fireworks,  how  composed, 

308. 
harp's  system  of  "  packing  the  joint" 

of  breech-loading  arms,  303. 
hear.steel,  varions  kinds  of,  141. 
Shell-hooks.  354. 
Shell-plug  screw,  353. 
Shells,  material  and  denomination  of, 

77;   spherical,  description   of,   78; 

charge  of  rupture  of,  84 ;  loss  of  gas 

by  the  fuze-holes  oi',  87  ;  strapped  h) 

sabots,  354 ;  service  bursting-charges 

of,  355  ;   loaded  as  carcasses,  373 ; 

paper,  how  made,  380 :  French  mor- 
tar, table  of  times  of  flight  of,  401 ; 

force  and  range  of,  463. 
Shod  handsjake,  fijr  mortars,  357. 
Shot,  inspection  of,  90;   for  proving 

cannon,  306 ;  wedged  in  cannon,  how 

drawn  out,  301. 
Shrapnel,  Colonel,  spherical  case-shot 

perfected  by,  83. 
Shrapnel  firing,  465. 
Siege  and  sea-coast  ammunition,  353. 
Siege-cannon,  184 ;  rapidity  of  fire  of, 

449  ;  employment  of,  493. 
Siege-carriages,  various  kinds  of,  339. 
Siege   gun-carriage,   construction    of, 

339. 
Siege-guns,    characteristics    of,    184 ; 

ranges  of,  518. 
Siege-howitzer,  description  of,  180;  fire 

of,  in  attack  or  defence,  497 ;  ranges 

of,  510. 
Siege-mort«T8,  description  of,  t86 ;  bed, 

how   constructed,  341  ;   ranges   of, 

530. 
Stege«heils,  uses  of,  464. 
Bights  of  portable  fire^trms,  308. 
Signal-rooketB,  99  ;  principal  parts  of, 

360. 
Signals,  fireworks  for,  363. 
Sinope,  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 

at,  by  Russian  sheOs,  189. 
Skelp  of  a  sword-blade,  387. 
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Sling,  the  ancifint,  971. 

Sling-carts,  wooden  and  iron,  349. 

Blow-maloh,  description  of,  3B8. 

Small-arm  firing,  469. 

Small-arm  projectiles,  307. 

Small-arms,  claeBification  of,  368 ; 
charge  of  powder  far,  814 ;  different 
MndB  of,  810  ;  manufecture  of,  830 ; 
inspeelion  at,  337 ;  ammuiUWon  for, 
318  ;  trajecloryof  projectiles  of,  414, 
418 ;  rapidity  of  fire  of,  440  ;  how 
pointed,  445. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  15. 

Solid-sliot,  clasaification  of,  75  ;  pene- 
trations of.  478 ;  when  broken,  478, 
4S1. 

Solid-shot  firing,  403. 

Solubility  of  nitre,  8. 

Sparts  in  fireworks,  how  produced, 
346. 

Spherical  case-shot,  descriptjon  of,  83  ; 
fiibrication  of,  88 :  for  mortars,  188 ; 
)ate  improvements  in,  4G6 ;  effect  of, 
from  rifle-cannon,  467. 

Spherical  chamber  of  fire.arms,  133. 

Bpherieal  projectiles,  advantages  of, 
73. 

Spherical  shells,  description  of,  78. 

Splfeing  cannon,  prooeaa  of,  360. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  ia  pyroteclmy, 
847. 

Sphnter-bat  of  the  field-limber,  331. 

Sponge,  for  cleaning  out  cannon,  351. 

Sponge-bucket,  for  washing  bore  of 
cannon,  258. 

Spontoon,  or  half-pike,  371. 

Sporting  rifle,  American,  319. 

Sprlngmtld,  itlass..  United  States  Ar- 
mory at,  330. 

Sprue,  used  in  casting  cannon,  196. 

Stand  of  ammunition,  how  composed, 
351. 

Star-gauge,  300. 

StfljB  of  signal  rockets,  367. 

Steamer  Princeton,  why  the  large 
wrooght-irou  gun  burst  on,  144. 

Steel  as  a  material  for  cannon,  189  ; 
characteristics  of,  140 ;  properiaes  of, 
143 ;  Damascus,  how  made,  387 ; 
how  hardened  and  tempered,  836. 

Steel  plates  and  iron,  comparative  re- 
aistanco  of,  to  projectiles,  474. 

Stick  of  signal  rockets,  369. 

Stock  of  an  artillery  carriage,  335. 

Stock  of  portable  fire-arms,  398 ;  de- 
fects in,  338 :  inspection  of,  339. 

Stock  tridl  system  of  artillery,  113. 

Stone  mortar,  uses  and  dimensions  of, 
187  ;  charge  of,  465. 

Stone  projectiles,  71. 

Storage  of  gunpowder,  34 1  arms,  3S1. 


154. 

Strapped  ammunition,  353. 

Strapping  sheUs  described,  354. 

Straps  ofa  stand  of  ammunition,  353. 

Strength  of  cannon,  effect  of  form  of 
chamber  on,  134. 

Strength  of  material  of  cannon,  133, 
134. 

Strength  of  musket-barrels,  340. 

Strength  of  wronght-iron,  143. 

Structore  of  rockets,  94. 

Sulphur,  purification  of,  30;  properties 
of,  30 ;  quantity  of,  in  gunpowder, 
33 ;  the  tenacity  of  cast-iron  destroy- 
ed by,  149 ;  in  pyroteclmy,  345, 

Snlpliuret  of  antimony  in  pyroteclmy, 
345. 

System  of  artiUery,  108. 

Swaging,  in  the  procoss  of  making 
mnsket-barrels,  833. 

Sweden,  peculiar  form  of  cast-iron  can- 
non cast  in,  139. 

Swell  of  the  muzale  of  caimon,  115  ; 
thickness  of,  159. 

Swiss  service  ballet,  814. 

Sword,  the  andent,  371. 

Sword,  the  strmght,  parts  of,  378. 

Sword-lttiyonet,  description  and  uses 
of  the,  381. 

Sword-blades,  manufiicture  of,  387. 

Table  of  initial  veiodties  with  service- 
charge,  387. 

Tables  of  fire,  516  ;  pnrposo  of,  447. 

Tables  of  mnltipUera,  505. 

Tangential  strain  upon  cannon,  154. 

Tangentscale,  how  used  in  pointing 
guns,  3S5. 

Tar  in  pyrotechny,  847. 

Tar-backet,  for  carrying  grease,  358. 

Targets,  construction  af,  461. 

Tarred-links,  how  made  and  used,  374. 

Tartaglla  on  the  path  of  projectiles, 

Td^copic  sights  of  iire-atms,  399. 
Temperature,  importance  of,  in   the 

manufiicture  of  charcoal,  17. 
Temperature  of  the  gaseous  products 

of  gimpowder,  S4. 
Tempering  steel,  3"" 
Tempering  S' ■" ' 


ofbi 


Thickness  of  the  metal  of  c£ 


1, 143. 
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Thouvenln,  form  of  projecUle  proposed 
by,  309. 

Thrusting  arms,  377,  384. 

TLumbstall,  for  closing  vent,  353. 

Tige,  or  spindle,  ol'  Colonel  Thonvonin, 
SIO. 

Tilted  steel,  141, 

Timber,  for  artillery  carriages,  361- 
361) ;  Basoning  and  preserving,  365. 

Tinifr-fuze,  description  of,  360. 

Times,  table  of,  for  West  Point  ballis- 
Uo  machine,  515. 

Tin,  bronze  cannon  iiynred  by  the 
melting  of  the,  139. 

Torches,  preparation  and  use  of,  875. 

Tourbillion,  description  of  the,  379. 

Track  of  iieid  carriages  333. 

Trail  handspike  foi  field  catriages,  356. 

Trajectory  of  rockets,  100  ;  of  projec- 
tiles, andent  theory  respecting,  883  ; 
In  the  air,  413-434 ;  under  high  an- 
gles of  projection,  430 ;  of  oblong 
"";  trile  and  calculated, 


Transportation  of  gunpowder,  35. 
Transverse  strain  upon  cannon,  155. 
Travelling-forge,  description  of,  S36. 
Treadwell,  ProC ,  plan  of,  for  combin- 
ing wrought-iron  and  cast-iron  in 
1,  150. 


Trench-curt,  for  use  In  trenches,  351. 

Trigger  of  portable  fire-arms,  300. 

Trituration,  inftnence  oi;  on  the  com- 
bustibility of  charcoal,  19 ;  effect  of, 
on  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder, 
43. 

Trunnion-gauge,  301. 
,Trunnion-rule,  301. 

Trunnion-square,  301. 

Trunnions  of  cannon,  115  ;  description 
of,  160 ;  Influence  of  position  of,  on 
recoil,  160 ;  size  of,  dependent  on 
recoil,  160 ;  importance  of  position 
of,  on  siege  and  sea-cosBt  cannon, 
163 ;  verification  of  the  axis  of,  303, 

Trunnions  of  the  siege-howitzer,  186. 

Truck  for  moving  cannon  in  caae- 
matsB,  350. 

Truck  handspike,  for  sea-coast  car- 
riages, 351. 

Tnbe-ponch,  worn  by  a  cannonier,  353. 

Turning  cannon,  189;  rausket-bairels, 
334. 

Turning  of  fi  eld-carriages,  333. 

Turpentine  in  pyrotechny,  346. 

Twist,  the  inclination  of  a  rifle-groove, 


Uniform   groove  in   rifled  fire-arms 

171. 
United  States  service  bullet,  313. 
Unspiking  cannon,  process  of,  361. 
Uses  to  wliich   cannon    are  applied. 


Valiero's  sj-tem  of  artillery,  110. 

Values,  tables  of,  510-514. 

Variable   groove   in  rifled  flje-arraa, 

173. 
Vauban's  method  of  breaching  walls, 

483. 
Velocities  and  times,  tables  of  values 

of,  139,  513. 
Velocity,   initial,  of  projectiles,   883 ; 


139;  loss  of,  by  resistance  of  the 
air,  406  ;  causes  afl'ecling,  434. 

Velocity  of  combustion  of  gunpowder, 
3!), 

Venice  turpentine  in  pyrotechny,  347. 

Vent,  small  loss  of  force  by  the  escape 
of  gas  through,  llS  ;  table  illustrat- 
ing influence  of  poation  of,  119. 

Vent  of  Armstrong  gun,  538. 

Vent  of  cannon,  position  of,  117;  size 
of,  117  ;  how  bored,  300 ;  inspection 
of  30i ;  wear  of,  how  obviated,  308 

Vent  of  fireworks,  358. 

Vent  of  rockets,  95. 

Vent-gauges,  301. 

Vent-piece,  copper,  adopted  for  rifle 
gons  («d(#),  117. 

Vent-searcher,  301. 

Vertical  field  of  fire  of  fjeld-gnns,  181 ; 
of  siege-guns,  185;  of  siege-mortars, 
187;  oftiieu         '      •■-•"- 


w  columbiad,  193. 


Wade,   Major,   experiments  of,  with 

eccentric  shells,  430. 
Wads  (junk,  hay,  and  ring),  how  used, 

355. 
Wagon,  battery,  386. 
War-club,  ancient,  370. 
War-powder,  proportions  of  ingredients 

of,  in  the  United  States  service,  53. 
War-rockets,  99. 
Water,  penetration  of  projectiles  into, 

480. 
Watering  bucket,  artillery,  S58. 
Weapons,  ancient  defenmve,  373. 
Weight,  recoil  diminished  by,  137. 
Weight  of  American  small-arms,  31  fl- 
aw. 
Weight  of  barrel  of  portable  fire-arms, 

201. 
Weight  of  cannon,  how  determined, 

165. 
Weight  of  field-guns   and  howitzers. 
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Weiglit  of  projectile  and  powder  of 
American  small-anus,  3l8-~319. 

Weight  of  siege-gons,  18S. 

Welding,  descripiion  of  the  procesB  of, 
331. 

Welding   plates    for   musket-barrels, 


615. 

Wheels  of  artillery  carriages,  names 
of  parts  of,  330 ;  olgeots  of,  231 ;  ia- 
flaence  of  sixe  of,  334 ;  greased  and 
nngreased,  337 ;  should  be  of  tlm 
same  height,  333. 

Wlieels  of  gan-carriflges,  woight  of, 
234 ;    should    lie    few    kinds     of, 

White  ii 


Whitworth  rifle-gan,  544 ;  projecllje 


ES.  5S5 

Willow,  charcoal  for  gimpowder  made 
ftora,  15. 

Wind,  deviation  eansed  by,  433  ;  eflimt 
of,  on  the  trajectory  of  rockets,  101. 

Windage,  loss  of  force  from,  124, 

Wood,  effect  of  projectiles  on,  474 ; 
penetrations  of  projectiles  into,  479. 

Woota,  a  natural  steel  from  India,  140. 

Worm,  for  withdrawing  cartridc^, 
3S3.  ■ 

Wounds  made  by  thrasting-sworde, 
379. 

Wrottght-iron,  projectiles  of,  73  ;  aa  a 
material  for  cannon,  143 ;  for  artil- 
lery carriages,  386 ;  effect  of  projee- 


Tataghon  of  the  Arabs,  S 
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D.  Van  Hfostrand' s  Publications. 

Barre  Duparcq's  Htlltary  Art  and  History.    Elements  of 

Military  Art  and  History-  comprising  the  History  and  Tactics  of  the 
separate  Arma;  tlia  CombicatioE  of  the  Arms;  and  the  minor  operations 
of  War.  By  Edward  dh  lui  Basbe  Dupascq,  Ciief  de  Bataillon  of 
Engineers  in  the  Army  of  France ;  and  Professor  of  the  Military  Art  In 
the  Imperial  Sciiool  of  St.  Oyr.  Translated  by  Brig.-Oen.  Geo,  W.  Cuu- 
LTTM,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  of  tiie  Staff  of  Major-Gea.  H.  W.  HAI.I.BOK,  General. 
in-ChieEU,  S.  Army.     1  vol.  Svo,  cloth.     $5.00. 

seen  upon  the  subject  Gen.  Cullum's  nbintj.  ajid  tkmllLsrily  with  the  teohnlcsa  Ina- 
guage  of  Froncli  milltar)'  wdtera,  ue  a  sufllolent  gn4ronl*e  of  the  con-eotnaas  of  lila 
translation."  H.  W.  HALLECE,  Mnjot-Qen.  U.  8,  A. 


Benet's  Milltiirf  f<BW.  A  Treatise  on  Military  Law  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  Courts-Martial.  By  Capt.  S.  V.  EenSt,  Ordnance  Department, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  late  Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics,  Law,  Ac,  Military  Academy, 
Vest  Point.  Fifth  editioa,  lerisea.  1  vol.  8vo,  law  sheep.  S4.50. 
"  This  book  l3  munlfeatly  wait  timed  jDst  at  this  porticDlur  poriod.  and  It  Is.  irithout 
doubt,  qnita  ae  bappily  adapted  to  the  putpose  for  which  It  B-aa  wrltiPn.  It  Is  anungea 
ntth  odmlcable  method,  and  ivi^tl«n  with  Hnch  perspicuity,  nnd  In  a  style  so  eas;  and 

its  pag:E«.    Tbla  treatiae  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  tbe  hnyer  or  the 
olvilian;  while  to  the  mllilsr}'  man  it  seems  to  be  \aA\.i,feaia»Ai,.'^PIi,UadelpMa  Scea- 

IlHllcck'8  International  Law,  International  Law;  or,  Rules 
liegulatlDg  the  Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  By  Major-Gen. 
"  H.  W,  Hailbok,  Commanding  the  Army.  1  rol.  Sto,  law  she&p.  $6.00. 
"  The  work  will  be  fonnd  to  be  of  great  use  to  unoy  and  navy  officers,  to  professionil 
Uwyers,  and  to^l  Interested  in  Ihe  topics  of  which  It  treata— topics  t«  whleh  present 
Bventa  glvo  a  gioLtljr  eohanoed  Importjince— sneh  as  'Declaration  of  War  and  its 
EffectB^'  'Sipgcs  sjid  BlockadoB;'  'Visitation  und  Seawli;'  -Klghl  of  Seatch;'  'Prlie 
MilllMry  Occnpation ;'   '~ 


.uable  h 


unbassfldora."— JV^  Y.Ecei 


HIitory  of  West  Point,  And  its  Military  Importance  during  the 
American  Kevolutlon;  and  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  By  Capt.  Bdwaed  0.  Botnton,  A.  M.,  Adjutant  of 
the  Military  Academy.  With  numerous  Maps 
Svo,  blue  cloth,  $G.O0 ;  half  mor.,  $7.50  ;  full  mi 


"  It  reomtts  Ibe  earUest  attempt  at  Inatlj 
Culigress.lnin6.  It  conducts  ns  through  tl 
neu  its  oonstltntionality,  defending  Its  educ 


K  s  Military  Sehnol  by  tbe  Contic 
lal  princlp1es,taiLd  e?£pla1n!ng  the  n 
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_Z>.  Van  Nostrand)  s  Publications. 

History  of  tlio  Vnitetl  States  IVaval  Academy.  With 
Biographical  Sketches,  and  the  CTames  of  all  the  Superinteadeata,  Profes- 
sors, and  Graduates!  to  which  is  added  a  Record  of  some  of  the  earliest 
votes  by  Congress,  of  Thanks,  Medais,  and  Swords  to  Naval  OfSoera, 
ByEuwiBDCHinNOBTMARSHiLt, A.M.  lyoL12mo, cloth, plates,  fl.OO. 
"  Bverj-  naval  maa  will  find  it  not  only  a  pleasant  oompsnlnn,  but  an  invuliiahlo  iiook 

of  referenoe.    It  la  seldom  that  so  mnoh  inr^rmatlon  is  made  accessible  in  bo  a«roealile  a 

maoner  in  BO  small  a  apaoe."— ,ff«io  For*  Kmss. 

Scott's  Military  Dictionary,  Comprising  Teohnioal  Definitions; 
Information  on  Raising  aud  Keei  ng  Troops,  Actual  Service,  including 
Makeshifts  and  improved  Materkl,  and  Law  Goiernment^  Regulation, 
and  Administration  relating  to  Land  Poroia  By  i  olonel  H.  L.  Scott,  In- 
spector-General tr.  S.  A.  1  voL  large  octavo  fully  illuBtrated,  half  mo- 
rocco, $6  i  half  rusaifli  $8 ;  full  morocco  $1 1 

"  Tills  boob  Is  peall  y  an  EncjlopEdfi,  t'  th  elcmentarj  anfl  ttolinical,  and  as  sneh  occu- 
pies a  gap  in  miUlary  literature  which  has  long  teen  most  inconveniantly  vaoant.  This 
book  meets  a  present  popular  want,  and  will  be  seonred  not  only  by  those  embarking  In 
the  protesilun  bnt  bj  a  great  number  ot  citiliana,  who  are  determined  to  Ibllow  the  do- 
sorlptions  and  (ouBdersland  the  pbilOBOphy  of  the  Tatlous  movements  of  the  Campaign. 
Indeed,  no  tolerably  good  library  woold  bo  comijlete  withont  the  work."— it'ero  York 

Benton's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  A  Course  of  Instruction 
in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery;  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy.  By  Capt.  J.  G.  Benton,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, late  Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,  Military  Academy, 
West  Point ;  Prioeipal  Assistant  to  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  cuts.  $5,00. 
■■  There  is  no  one  book  wilbln  the  range  of  our  military  reading  and  study,  that  con- 


ofhiastitcnient3anddBduolioas,and  thethorougbnesaofhlslabora,"— J':  F,  Observer. 

C<il>l>on's  Artillerist's  Manual.  Compiled  from  various  Sources, 
and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  Profusely  illustrated 
with  woodeuta  and  engravings  on  stone.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected,  with  valuable  additions.  By  Gen.  John  Gibbon,  U,  S.  A. 
1  vol.  Svo,  half  roan.     $e.OO. 

This  book  Is  now  ooiisidered  the  standard  anthority  for  that  particular  branch  of  the 
Berviofl  In  the  United  States  Army.  TheWar  Department,  at  Washington,  has  esliibiWd 
its  UioroHch  appivKlation  of  the  merits  nf  this  volume,  the  want  of  whicbhaa  been  hither- 
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D.  Van  Nostrand)  s  PuMications. 

Jfuinini's  Life  of  the  Einpevor  Napoleoa  I.  Life  uf  Napo- 
leon. By  BaroQ  Jomini,  Geceral-in-Cliief  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  tlie 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Translated  from  Uie  French,  with  Notes,  by  H.  W, 
Halleoli,  LL.  D.,  Major-General  United,  States  Army;  author  of  "Blemeuts 
of  Military  Art  and  Science,"  "International  Law,  and  the  Laws  of  War,'' 
etc,  etc.  In  four  volumes  odavo,  wiUi  an  Atlaa  of  Siity  Maps  and 
Plans.  Price,  in  red  cloth,  |2B,00 ;  half  calf,  or  half  moxo'xw,  $35.00; 
half  rusaia,  $37.50. 

-It  Is  nMrtlosB  tosKj  any  tbing  in  prsiss  of  Jomtni  sb  a  writer  on  the  science  of  war. 
"  General  Hnlleot  has  laid  tha  iirofesaionuL  soldier  nnd  the  atmlen  t  of  millloiy  hlsWry 
nndcrequulubllgatlnnsbytbe  sorvlce  behnsdone  \a  tlie  rjiuee  of  mllltsi-y  literiiUiic  in 
the  prepiriUJon  of  Ctait  work  for  tbe  press.    His  iiu'e  quoliacEU^oag  Ibr  the  bisk  Ibiis 

"Tbe  Kotos  with  whlcli 
lenet  of  tbe  morile  of  the  p 
the  oilgfiml  work.    •    • 

"  Tbe  Atlas  attached  te 
value.  It  cont^ne  tiaty  Maps,  llliutrativa  of  Hnpuleon's  esCraurdlnaiy  inilltaiy  aucar, 
beginning  wja  the  Unmortal  Itallni  Oampalgns  of  ITOfl,  and  closing  with  the  dErfaive 
Campaign  of  Ifhindens  in  IGIS.  tbe  last  U»p  showing  ibe  Bstde  of  Wavre.  These  Maps 
take  the  reader  to  Italj,  Egypt,  Fnlestlne,  Gcnniiny  Uoravla,  Euasis,  Siwia,  Portug^ 

whfefa  they  lndlcate,:testiiy  to  the  imnianae  nxxtnx  of  Napoleon's  operations,  and  to  the 
gigantic  charaetor  of  bis  power.    •    •    •"    —BosUni  Ti'iifellii: 

Jomtni's  Grand  militarj'  Operations.  Treatise  oa  Grand 
Military  Operations ;  or,  a  Critical  and  Military  History  of  the  Wats  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  as  contrasted  with  the  Modern  System,  togetJier 
with  a  few  of  the  most  important  Principles  of  the  An,  of  War.  By 
Baron  Jomini,  GeneraHn-Chief  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Emperor  of 
Enssia.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Col  S.  B.  Holabird,  A.  D.  C, 
V.  S.  A.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  with  an  Atlas  of  JO  Maps  and  Plans.  $15,00. 

jromint's  Canipmgn  or  Waterloo.  The  Political  and  Military 
History  of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo."  Translated  from  tho  French  of 
General  Baron  de  Jomini,  by  Capt.  S.  Y,  Benet,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  Army.    Third  edition.     1  voi,  I2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


oanipalgns  of  Ifapol 
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In  Ihe  BiAonl  of  experienee,  the  best 
ea  with  diaanotlon  in  nearly  all  the 
:e  gtgantle  military  operations  of  ihls 
I.  discover  Its  true  prindiiles,  and  to 
inflniiyof  oomblnatfons  whlali  acmal 

Hie  profeaslonal."— JFsw'  Tei-i  H'c^'M. 
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D.  Van  MostramT  s  Publications. 

Roeiner'K  Cavalry;  Its  History,  maun  gem  en  I,  and 
Uses  111  War.  By  J.  Hoomor,  LL,  D.,  late  an  Officer  ol'  Cavalrj  in 
Hie  Service  of  the  NaUierianda.  BleganUj  illuatrated,  with  oae  hundred 
and  twentj-soven  fine  wood  Bngravinga.  In  one  large  octavo  volume, 
beautifuUy  printed  on  tinted  paper.    CloUi,  %6;  half  calf,  $7.50. 

publisLed  Id  this  eountrj,  for  the  general  nse  of  offlrers  of  sU  rinka,  le  this  elnboiule  and 
inUi-esting  wort  Kaubeiving  ths  elsmenlarj-  piluotpleB  and  tscliia  gf  cavalry,  whicli 
may  be  learaed  from  any  hand-book,  Ow  author  Ireala  of  the  uses  of  cuvslrj- in  tlie  fleld 
ofstrutegjand  tactics,  ana  of  its  general  iliscipline  and  manogeinent  The  rangoof  the 
woric  laelndes  an  admirable  treatlM  upon  rifled  Hro-arios,  an  blalorlcal  ahctcb  of  cavuliy. 
onibiidying  inany  InMreating  fiicta.  an  soooual  of  the  eavalry  service  In  Euivpo  nod  this 
eonntrj,  and  a  IroatlSR  on  boraea,  tbelr  equipment,  management,  Ac.    The  work  Is  oopl- 

to  the  general  reader,  who  will  gain  from  Its  pages  valuable  hlstoidcal  (acts  nnil  very  dear 


Nolan's  System  for  Training  Cavalry  Horses^  By  Ken- 
ner  Gartard,  Captain  Filth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth.  24 
lithographed  plates.    $2.00. 

"This  work  is  dearly  writlan.  is  emlnenQy  luaollcal.  In  fully  illustraled,  and  contain* 
inent  of  the  draugbc-boi-se  ub 

Barnard  and  Barry's  Peninsular  Campaign.  Report  of 
the  Engineer  and  Artillery  Oporations  of  the  Army  of  tlio  Botomae,  from 
its  oi^aniaation  to  tho  close  of  the  Peninaular  Campaign.  By  Brig.-Gen. 
J".  G.  Barnard,  and  other  Ecgiiieer  OEdcers,  and  Brig, -Gen.  W.  F.  Barry, 
Chief  of  Artillerv.  Illustratel  by  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  etc.  1  vol. 
8vo,  cloth,  $4.00. 

"TheUtleof  thie  work  sutBdently  indicates  Its  Imporumce  and  value  as  acontrlhn- 
aon  to  the  hlEtury  of  tl 
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no  other  point  i 
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na  look  with  a  deeper 

r  more  admlriug 

i.''-Ba0alo  Uaarier. 

The  "  C.  S.  A.,"  and  the  Battle  of  BhM  Bnn.  (A  Ut- 
ter to  an  English  (jiend),  by  J.  G.  Barnard,  Lieut. -Colonel  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  Brigadier-Genersl  and  Chief  Engineer,  Army  of  tiie  Potomac. 
With  five  Maps.     1  voL  Bvo,  doth.     $2.00. 

gent,  truthful,  and  graphic  descrip«on  of  the  'C.  S.  A.,'apd  the  Battle  of  Hall  Baa,"— 
Sua  York  Obaereer. 
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D.  Van  Nostrand's  Publications. 


Simpson's  Ordnance  and  Kavnl  Gunnery.  A  Treatiao  on 
Ordnaao!  and  Nayal  Gunnery,  cwmpilod  and  arranged  aa  a  Teit-iSook  for 
&B  U.  S.  Navai  Aoademr.  By  Lieut.  Edward  Simpson,  U.  S.  N.  TLird 
edition,  reviaod  and  enlarged.    I  voL  Svo,  plates  aud  cuts,  cloth.    $i),00. 


lesBUrf  for  ue  to  say.  that  a 


work  propafed  b^  a 
high  pjflco  among  t 


iMlly 


rorl:  HeriM. 

Hollef 's  Ordnance  aaid  Armor.  Embracing  Descnptions, 
Discusaions,  and  ProfeBsional  Opinions  concerning  tlie  Material,  Fabrica- 
tion,  Requirements,  Capabilitiea,  and  Endurance  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican Guns  for  Naral,  Saa-Coast,  and  Iron-Clad  "Warfere,  and  rheir  Rifling, 
Projeetilea,  and  Breech-Loading;  also,  KeBiilts  of  Esperiments  against 
Armor,  from  OfBcial  Records.  With  an  Appendii,  referring  to  Gun- 
Cotton,  Hooped  Guna,  etc.,  etc.  By  A.  L,  Holloy,  B.  P.  With  i93  lllus- 
trationa.     1  vol.  Svo,  948  pages.    Half  roan,  $10.00, 

Luce's  Naval  I^ilglit  Artillery.  Inetrnctiona  for  Naval  Light 
ArtiHery,  afloat  and  ashore,  prepared  and  arranged  for  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  by  Lieutonant  W.  H.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.  Second  edition,  revised 
by  Lieutenant  S.  B.  Luee,  U.  S.  N.,  Aaaiatant  Inatractor  of  Gunnery  and 
lactjoa  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,     1  voL  Svo,  cloth,  with  twenty-two 
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porttnt,  8n. 


oennre&ogueDtly  obliged  to  laive  tlieir  bo&ls,  take  their 

them  V  fieM  artillery.    Hot  nnfreqnentlj.  also,  they  nte  Incorpomtefl,  when  ashore,  with 

tiDups,  and  pinat  haiidle  th^r  gnns  lifeo  tio  aililloi-y  aoldlcra  of  a  batloi-y.    -The  Eserclee 

glveH  additional  sanction  and  yalue  to  the  book.  A  Manml  for  the  Sword  and  Hetul  Is 
also  given.  The  PlilesarenumerouanndeiieBeJIngly  clear,  and  the  wliole  typography  is 
excellent."— fSiiniisJpMi  Inqiilrer. 

'Ward's  IVaval   Ordnunce  and    Gunnery.     Elementary  In- 
struction in  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.    By  James  IL  Ward,  Com- 
mander 0.  S.  Navy;  author  of  "Naval  Tactics,"  and  "Steam  for  the 
Million."    New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Bvo,  clotli.     S2.00. 
"It  conveys  an  amount  of  information  In'Ihe  same  space  to  be  found  aoivhera  else,  and 

glieD  with  a  cltnrneBS  which  renders  It  neefol  as  well  to  the  general  as  the  professional 
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„  Google 


J).  Van  NostrancVs  Fuhlications. 

liUCe'H  Seamanship.  Compiled  from  varioua  authoritie?,  aad  IlluB- 
tratei  with  numerous  original  and  selected  DeBigos.  For  the  use  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  By  S.  B.  Luce,  Lieut-Commander  U.  S.  K 
In  two  part3.    Second  Edition.    One  royal  octavo  volume,  cloth.    $10.00. 

S<|lia<lran  Tactics  Under  Steam.  By  Foxhall  A.  Parker, 
Commander  U.  S.  Navy.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.    1  vol.  3yo,  with  numerous  Platas.     $5.00. 

Tbe  author  oontends  that  the  winils,  wives,  and  cniTents  («  tlie  ouean  oppose  no  more 
seiions  obstacles  to  the  luovementt  of  s  steam  flaci,  tliiD  do  llie  inequaltUes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  b>  Che  uumienvroe  of  an  aimy.  It  is  'm  this  light,  therefore,  that  he 
views  a  inal  Meet — simply  as  an  oi-iny ;  the  regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions  of  whicli 
are  represented  by  a  cortsid  ship  or  ships."— SeieiiM^i  AmeHcim. 

Kantical  Routine  and  Stowage.  With  Short  Rules  in  Kavi- 
gation.  By  John  McLood  Murphy  and  Wm.  N.  Jeffera,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Navy. 
1  vol.  Svo,  blue  eloOi.     $2.50. 

Osbon's  Hand-Book  of  llic  United  States  Navy.  Be- 
ing a  Compilation  of  all  of  the  Principal  Invents  ia  the  History  of  every 
Vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy,  from  April,  ISSI,  to  May,  IS&t. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  B.  S,  Osbon.     I  vol.  12mo,  blue  cloth.    $2.50. 

"  A!  a  oonaenaed  Dad  eompnot  hlilery,  as  "cll  as  a  work  containing  a  vaet  amount  of 
Informatlnii,  tUs  wo:-k  cannot  be  surpassed."— fiision  Trmeller. 

Brandt's  Ounnery  Catccliism.  Gunnery  Catechism,  as  applied 
to  the  Service  of  Naval  Ordnance.  Adapted  to  the  Latest  OfScial  Regu- 
lations, and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  Navy  Department. 
By  J.  D.  Brandt,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  1  vol.  ISmo,  illustrated, 
blue  cloth.     $1.50. 


to  oxporlenoed  t^t,6Tb^'—CtrmmeraHil-A£h»irUsBF. 

Barrett's  Clnnncry  Instructions.  Gunnery  instrucHoms  aim- 
plifiod  for  the  Volunteer  Officers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  mth  Hi:it3 
Ifl  Bsecutive  and  other  Officers.  By  Lieut.  Edward  Barrett,  U.  S.  N., 
Instructor  of  Gunnery,  Nayy  Yard,  Brooklyn.   1  yoh  12mo,  doth.   $L25. 

"  It  is  a  thorough  work,  treating  plBinly  on  Its  subject,  und  conlidns  also  some  valu- 
able bints  to  eieoutive  otHcers,  So  officer  In  (he  volunteer  navy  ahouldbe  irllhoata 
coif '"—Boston Scenia^  TVourflfic. 


„  Google 


D.  Van  Nosirand!  s  Publioationfi. 

Totten's  91aval  Text-Book.  Naval  Text-Book  aad  Dictionary, 
compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Midsiiipmen  of  Oie  U.  S.  Navy.  By  Com 
mander  B.  J,  Totten,  U.  S.  N.    Sdcond  and  roviged  editiou.     1  vol.  12nio. 


Calculated   Tables  of  Ranges  for   Kfavy   and    Army 

Onus.    With  a  Method  of  Finding  the  Distance  of  an  Ohject  at  Sea. 
By  Lieut.  W.  P  Biidtaer,  U.  S  N.     1  vol.  Svo,  cloth.     $1.50. 


Manoal  of  internal  Rales  and  Regulations  for  Rlen- 
of-War.  By  Commodore  U.  P.  Levy,  U.  S.  N,,  late  Flag  Officer  com- 
manding IX.  S.  Naval  Force  in  the  Mediterranean,  &a.  Fleiiblo  blue 
cloth.     Third  Edition,  revised  ond  enlarged.     60  cents. 

■'Among  the  profesaional  publlcatLoDa  flir  which  we  Bre  Jniiebttd  to  tbe  n-nr,  wb  »ill- 
iDgly  give  a  prominent  plrms  to  tkiB  nseful  Little  Miiniial  of  Kiiiea  and  Kogiibtions  to  bs 


King's   Lessons   and    Practical   IVolei   on   Steam,  The 

Steam  Engine,  Propellera,  Ac,  &c,,  for  Young  Marine  Engineers,  Stu- 
dents, and  others.  By  the  "iate  W.  11.  King,  U.  S.  Navy.  Revised  by 
Chief  Bn^neer  J.  W.  King,  U.  S.  Navy.  Ninth  Edition,  enlarged.  Svo, 
cloth.     $2.00. 


-fe  of  the  1 


U.  S.  Navy,  bi-nllior  to  the  iltcaased  authur  of  tlio  wnik."— BoeJon  Da^iy  AdtirtUer, 

Ward's  Steam  for  tlic  million.  A  popular  Treatise  on  Steam 
and  its  Application  to  the  Useful  Arts,  especially  to  Navigation.  By 
J.  H.  Ward,  Commander  U,  S  NaiVy.  Now  and  revised  Edition.  1  vol. 
8vo,  cloth.     $1.00. 

The  Naval  Ifo-wltzer  Ashore.  By  Foihall  A.  Pariter,  Com' 
mander  U.  S.  Navy.     1  vol.  Svo,  with  Plates.     Cloth.    $4.00. 


.vGooqIc 


I).  Van  Nostrand's  Puhlications. 

Gillmore'a  Fort  Sumter.  Official  Report  of  Oporationa  againat 
Uie  Defeneos  of  Charlesloa  Harbor,  1883.  Comprising  the  Descent  upon 
Morris  Island,  the  Demolition  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  Siege  and  Eediic- 
tion  of  Ports  Wagner  and  Q-regg.  By  Major-Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmoke.  U.  S. 
Tojunteers,  and  Major  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  With  Mapa  and  Liilio- 
gi'aphio  Plates,  Views,  Ac.     1  voL  8yo.    doth.   $10. 

Ciilliiiare'§  Siege  and  Reduction  of  Fort  Puiaslil, 
Georgia.  Papers  on  Practical  Rngineering.  No.  8.  Official  Report 
lo  the  U.  S,  Engineer  Department  of  the  Siege  and  Reduotion  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  Ga.,  Jebruaiy,  March,  and  April,  18S3.  By  Brig.-G^n.  Q.  A. 
GiLiJiORB,  U.  S.  A.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Views.  1  voL  8to,  dotJi. 
*2.B0. 

ip  from  s  iaWj  rocord,  Rirminj  n  moat  Ynluable  paper  for 


CilllDiarc'§  Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements,  and 
Znorlars.  Papers  on  Practical  Engineering,  U,  8.  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, No.  9,  containing  Reports  of  numerous  Experiments  conducted  in 
Now  York  City,  during  tlie  years  1868  to  1861,  indusive.  By  Q.  A. 
GiLi^OEE,  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  Volanteers,  and  Major  U.  8.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. With  numerous  Illustrations.  One  toL  8vo.  $4,00. 
"ThfsworfcflunlalnsBPeoord  of  eettolq  esperimcnts  ftnd  rBsearches  mnile  nnaer  the 

autliorlty  of  the  Engineer  SureuQ  of  the  Wsr  DepuCmeut  fl-om  139S  to  IGOI,  upnn  the 

The  experiments  were  carefully  mmle,  ond  nrc  ^rclL  reported  and  compiled."— Aurniii 

The  Tolunteer  Quartermaster.  Containing  a  Collection  and 
Codification  of  the  Laws,  Hegulations,  Rules,  and  Practices  goTerning  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  in  force 
March  4,  1865.  By  Captain  Roblipp  BaiNKBRBOfr,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master U.  8.  Volunteers,  and  Post  Quartermaster  at  Washington.  I 
vol.  12mo,  cloth.   tz.JO. 
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I).  Van  Nostrand)  s  Publications. 


Cullum'g  militarj'  Bridges.  Syatems  of  Military  Bridges  in  Use 
by  the  United  States  Army;  those  adopted  by  the  Great  European 
Powers;  and  such  as  are  employed  in  British  India.  With  Direotioua 
for  the  Preaervatjon,  Destruction,  and  Re-establishment  of  Bridges.  By 
Brig.-Gen,  Gborse  W.  Cullum,  Lient.-Col.  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A, 
1  vol.  8vo.    With  numerous  Illustrations,   cloth.   $3.50. 


wbo  badtbealm< 
of  the  virions  brMgo-traina 
oonnlT)-.  The  treoUae  befon 
BITUJ>nlnnB  car*.    The  dosci 


re  competeni 


■I  of  military  bildge-bulliUng."—  Washinatoa 


Haupt'8  IHilltarf  Bridges.  For  the  Passage  of  Infantry,  Artil- 
lery, and  Ba^sge-Trains ;  with  Suggestions  of  many  new  Bspedventa 
and  Conatruotions  for  Crossing  Streams  and  Cliasms;  designed  to  utilize 
the  Resources  ordinarily  at  command,  and  reduce  the  amount  and  cost  of 
Array  Transportation.  Including  also  Designs  for  Trestle  and  Truss 
Bridges  for  Military  Railroads,  adapted  especially  to  the  wants  of  tlie 
Service  of  tho  United  States,  By  Hbbmak  IIaupt,  Brig. -Gen.  in  charge 
of  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  the  U.  S.  Militaiy  Railways,  Author 
of  "General  Theory  of  Bridgo  Oonstniotion,"  4c  Illustrated  by  sixty, 
nine  Lithographic  Engravings.     8vo,  cloth.     ,ilB.50. 


'  This  elnborttte  flod  cMeniUy  propire*,  though  thoroughly  \ 
lecullarly  adapted  to  the  military  aei-fice  oT  the  United  atal 
7  much  to  thQ  ordinary  fat^ttUea  for  crosalng  streams  and  o 
iraed  in  this  viik."—Sot(on  OimHsr. 


IS.    Mr.  Haupt  has  added 


Holley's  Bail'way  Practice.  American  and  European  Railway 
Practios,  in  the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam,  including  the  Materials 
and  Construction  of  Coal-burning  Boilers,  Combustion,  the  Variable 
Elaatj  Vaporization,  Circulation,  Superheating,  Supplying  and  Heatii^ 
Feed-water,  Jfce.,  and  the  Adaptation  of  Wood  and  Coke-burning  Engines 
to  Coal-burning;  and  in  pormanent  Way,  including  Road-bed,  Sleepers, 
Rails,  Joint  Fastenings,  Btroot  Eailways,  &c.,  Ao.  By  Alexander  L. 
HoUey,  B.  P.    With  77  lithographed  plates.     1  vol,  folio,  cloth,    $12.00. 
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D.  Van  Nostrand' s  FubliGotions. 

Alltborlzcd  U.  S.  Infoutry  Tactlc§.  For  the  Instruction, 
Exerwse.  nnd  Matiteurres  of  the  S^'Idier,  a  Company,  Line  of  Skirmish 
era,  Battalion.  Brigade,  or  Corps  d'Armee.  By  Brig.-Gen.  Sii.as  CASHr, 
U  S.  A.     3Tola24mo.    Cloa,  Jithographed  plates.     $2.50. 

Vol.  I. — Scliool  of  the  Soldier;  School  of  the  Company;  InstrurtiOQ  for 
Skirmishers. 

Vol.  II.— School  of  the  Battalion. 

Vol.  III. — Evolutiona  of  a  Brigade;  Evolutions  of  a  Corps  d'Armee. 

"The  aystem  of  InSintjy  Tnotlcs  prepwnii  bj  B.-ig.-Ocn.  Slks  Casey,  U.  S.  A.,  haying 
been  approved  by  the  Prealdont,  Is  lulopted  for  tho  instruction  of  tha  Infitntry  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  Stites,  whethnr  K?gnlnr,  ToluntL^et,  or  Mllltla. 

"EDWIN  M.  9TAKT0N, Secretory  of  War." 

V.  S.  Tactics  for  Colored  Troops.  TI.  8.  Inftntry  Tactics, 
for  ths  Icstruotion,  Exercise,  and  Manrauvres  of  the  Soldier,  a  Company, 
Line  of  Skirmishers,  and  Battalion,  for  the  usa  of  the  Colored  Troops  of 
the  United  States  -Infantry.  Prepared  under  tie  direction  of  the  War 
Department.     1  voi.,  plates.    $1.50, 

"Wah  DEPAiiTMEBT,  WiBinKaTos,  J/oreS  »,  leeS. 
Wir  Depsrtment,  for  tHe  uae  of  the  Colored  Tiuops  of  Uie  UnlMd  Ststca  In&nlry,  bsTfi^ 
-EDWIN  M.  STANTON, ftwetary  of  War." 

Keltoii's  Bayonet  Exercise.  A  New  Manual  of  the  Bayooet, 
for  the  Array  and  Militia  of  the  United  States.  By  Colonel  J.  0.  Kblton, 
U.  S.  A.     With  forty  beautifully  engraved  plales.     Red  cloth.     $2.00. 
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Berrfmau's  Sivord-Play.  The  Militiamaa's  Manual  and  Sword- 
Play  without  a  Master.— Rapier  and  Broad-Sword  Eiercisea  copiously 
Explained  and  Iliustraled;  Small-Arm  Light  Infantry  Drill  of  the  United 
States  Army;  Infantry  Manual  of  Peroussion  Muskets;  Company  Drill 
of  the  United  States  Cavalry.  By  Major  M.  W.  Bbrbimah,  engaged  for 
the  laat  thirty  years  in  the  practical  instrnotion  of  Military  Students. 
Fourth  edition.     1  vol.  IBrao,  red  doth.     $1.00. 


„  Google 


D.  Van  JVostrand's  Pttbllcations. 


Heuvy  Artillery  Tactics.— 1863.  Instruction  for  Heavy  Ar- 
tillery;  prepared  by  a  Board  of  Officers,  for  the  use  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  With  service  of  a  gun  mounted  on  an  iron  carriage.  In 
one  volume,  12n:io,  nltli  aumerous  illustrations,   cloth.  $2,50. 
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"Washibhton,  D.  G,  bat.  20. 1962.  t 
7  ArtiUcry  TncUos,  prepuwd  under  direction  of  tho  Wor  D 
ipproved  by  the  Prerident,  ie  iidr>pted  for  the  InBtmoliiii! 
rey  arUllery.      EDWIK  M.  STANTON,  Secraary  i^  War." 
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Roberts's  Hand-Book  of  Artillery.  For  the  Service  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Militia.  New  revised  and  greatly  eiilarged 
edition.      By  Major  Joseph  Bobee'IIS,  U.  S.  A.      1  voL   18mo,  cloth. 


lently  been  pi-epared  with 


in  be  ijoat  perfuimad.    It 


Dnane's  Manual  for  Enjcinocr  Troops.  ConslstiLig  of  Part 
I.,  Pontoon  Drill;  11.,  Practical  Operations  of  a  Siege;  III,  School  of 
the  Sap;  I¥.,  Military  Mining;  V,,  Constrnction  of  Batteries.  By 
Major  J,  C.  Dcane,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  1  vol,  12mo, 
cloth.  $2.50. 
"Ibavecaivfully  examined  Capt.  J.  C.  Duane's  •  Msniinl  Hir  Enginscr  TVoiipa,' and  do 


7.  UALLKCK,  jVufor-Seii, 


III,  U.  S 


Dufoiir^s  Principles  of  Strates)-  and  Grand  Tactics. 

Translated  from  the  Frendl  of  General  G.  H.  Dufotir.  By  Wilijam  P. 
Obaighul,  Capt.  of  Engineera,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Engineering,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point.  From  the  kst 
French  Edition,     Illustrated.     In  one  volume  1 2mo.    cloth.    $3.00. 
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D.   Van  Nostrand!  s  Publications. 

l»§tructJai|g  for  Field  Artillery.  Prepared  by  a  Board  of 
Artillery  OfScers.  1  voL  12mo,  illualraled  by  122  pages  of  EagraviogB. 
Cloth.    §3.00. 

"WiR  DKPABriiKBT,  Washiroton,  ifnrcli  1, 1SS& 

DepjutiQCTit,  having  been  approved  by  the  PreaideDt^  Is  adopted  for  the  Inatrnctlon  qf 
&onpe  when  acting  as  field  artillery. 

tbereln ;  and  nil  odilitlnna  to  or  de]>ai'tnros  ttom  the  exarciae  and  innjueuvtea  Iidd  dowu 
In  the  Bjsloni,  ore  posittvaJy  forbidden. 

"  EDWIS  M.  BTAKTON,  Stareiary  of  War." 

Anderson's  Evolntions  of  Field  Batteries  of  Artil- 
lery. Tranalated  from  tlie  French,  and  arranged  for  the  Army  and 
Militia  of  the  United  Stales,  By  Gen.  Robeet  Abdebsos,  U.  S.  A. 
Fablished  by  order  of  the  War  Department.     1  toL,  cloth,  32plale3.     $1. 

-WiK  Defaktmknt,  jV™.  id.  1S59. 
"The  syelem  of  •Evolntfnns  of  Field  Baltoi'lee,'  tmnslstrd  IW>ni  tbe  Fi-encb,  anil  nr- 

ringedrurthsicrvioeoftbc  United  States,  by  Major  Eobert  Anderaun,  of  tbe  Isl  Ks?|. 

menlofArlillory,  having  bsen  approved  by  the  President,  is  published  for  the  inltinaa- 

"  All  Bvolnlions  of  Field  Batteries  not  embraced  in  this  aystem  are  prahiblled,  and 
"Secrei'iFy  ^  War." 

inrendell'8  Treatise  on  Military  Snrveylng.  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  including  a  Description  of  Surveying  Instruments.  By 
G.  H.  Mbndell,  Captain  of  Eagi users.  1  voL  8yo,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations,   cloth.   $2.50. 

"The  ftuthoi'  la  o  Captain  of  En^neers,  and  has  for  bia  ehlef  nnthoritlae  Balneuve,  Lalo- 
bifl,  and  Sininu.  He  ha«  pi-esented  the  solficct  in  a  simple  fi.rju,  and  has  liberally  lllos- 
trated  it  ^vltta  diagrams,  that  it  may  be  remllly  comprehended  by  every  one  who  is  liable 
to  be  called  upon  lo  ftmiish  a  militaiy  alieloh  of  a  portion  of  country."— Ifeio  York 
Evming  Post. 

Tlele'S  Hand-book.  Hand-Book  for  Active  Service,  containir^ 
Practical  Inslriictiocs  in  Campaign  Duties.  For  the  use  of  Volmiteers. 
By  Brigadier-General  Egbert  1.  Viele,  U.  S.  A     12rao,  cloth.     $1. 

"  It  is  a  thoronjli  treatise,  copiously  illustrated,  nnd  embraces  a  complete  drill  by  com. 
panj,  regiment,  Ik,  It  also  embraces  inatmotJoos  (n  rogiird  to  the  ismp,  flirtiBontions, 
rations,  and  mode  of  cookii^  them,  nnd  hos  a  mannol  for  light  and  heavy  artillery."— 
Ntia  IJavei^  Falladiwai. 

A  Treatise  on  tlie  Camp  and  3HareIi.  With  which  is 
connected  the  Conatruction  of  Fifild-Works  and  Military  Bridges ;  with  an 
Appendix  of  Artillery  Ranges,  &o.  For  the  use  of  Volunteers  and  Militia 
in  the  United  States.  By  Captain  Henry  D.  Grafton,  U.  S.  A.  I  vol 
12mo,  cloth,   15  cents. 
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D.  Van  IfostrancPs  Publications. 


The  Automaton  Regiment;  op,  Iiimnlrj-  Soldier's 
Practical  Instructor.— For  ail  Regimental  Movements  in  ttie 
Fieid.  By  G,  Douglas  Brewerfon,  U.  S.  Armj.  Heatly  put  up  in  boxes, 
price  $1 ;    wiien  sent  by  mail,  $1.40. 


uiged  Kul  desigiinLsd,  by  &  i 


rcfuHy  «o 


I:  ul  colors, 
isitioa  In  t 


company,  and  of  Bvery  offlper  and  man  In  eseli  division, 
ih  olesrly  IndicaKd.  It  suijplles  the  scudiiins  soliller  niUi  tlie  means  ' 
consult  Ills  "tactics,"  Mid  at  the  aame  time  juln  iimctico  to  theuiy  bj 
inlinto  rogfrnaat. 

I  hetoby  eertirj  that  I  hnve  examined  the  "  Automaton  Eeglment," 
Douglas  Brswertoii,  late  of  tbe  United  Stoles  KoBUlar  Army,  ond  now  & 
nnteer  Alrta  upon  my  niilltuy  sloff,  and  believe  that  his  Invention  wll 
and  valuable  assiatant  to  every  studant  of  military  Isclics.  I  take  ploi 
mending  it  accordingly.  B.  Saito 

Brigadier-  &6nefa 


supplies 


[Ulffi^v^l^f  a 
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Voluii 


The  Aiitoiiialon  Company;  or,  Infantry  Soldier's 
Practical  Instructor.— For  all  Companj'  Movements  in  the  Field. 
By  a  Loiiglas  Breivertou,  U.  S.  A.  Price  in  boiea,  $1.25;  when  sent 
by  mail,  $1.05. 

The  Autonmton   Battery;   or,  Artillerist's  Praetical 

Instructor,— For  ail  Monnted  Artillery  Manccuvres  in  the  Field. 

By  G.  Douglas  Brjwertou,  U.  S.  A.    Prioe  in  boies,  $1 ;   when  sent  by 

msil,  $1.41}. 

These  producdons  are  of  a  similar  character,  ond  cannot  Jlill  lo  be  of  great  mine  to  the 
mllibli'y  student.  Thqy  uvs  o^sct  leasaae,  that  nill  teach  more  In'an  hour  than  meii 
verbal  inalruction  could  in  i  month.  Tliey  cnnnot  be  too  highly  commended  to  both 
oiflcera  and  men. — Comm&^aiat  Advertiser. 

Monroe's  Company  and  Skirmish  Drill.— The  Company 
Drill  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  togelher  with  the  Skirmish  Drill  of  the 
Company  and  Battalion,  alter  the  metliod  of  General  Le  lonterel.  Bayonet 
Fencing;  witha  Supplement  on  the  Handling  and  Service  of  Light  In- 
fantry. By  J.  Monroe,  Colonel  22d  Regiment,  N."  Or.,  U.  Y.  S.  M.,  for- 
merly Captain  U.  8.  Infantry.  1  vol.,  a2mo,  cloth.  75  cents. 
This  is  amoat  valnable  and  timely  llttlo  manial.    It  should  be  In  the  hands  of  every 

new  recruit.— CIticaiTO  TiHli-aac 

Scliool  of  the  Cialdes.— Deaigued  for  the  use  of  the  Militia  oftho 
United  States.    By  Colonel  Eugene  Le  Gal,  6ath  Recent,  N.   Y.  S. 
M.    cloth,  60  cents. 
"  This  excelient  oomplliJion  condenses  into  a  compass  of  leas  than  slity  pages  all  Iho 

Inslrudion  neceMwy  for  the  gnldes,  and  the  Inftirmacion  being  dlacomeotea  with  oihet 
■e  readily  refeiTcd  to  and  more  easily  adiuli^od."— Zo!ifa««ia  JoaraaL 
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